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PREFACE 

Ton wulc eontains the chief idea* gathered 
together for a oonrte of leeturec on the theory and 
hiatorj of aatheties givea at Harvard College from 
1892 to 1698. The onlj orig inal I nan claim ia 
that vhich may reaalt from the attempt to pvt 
together the scattered commonplaoee of oritieiam 
Into a sjretom, under the inspiration of a naturalistio 
psjrchologjr. I have studied sinoeritj rather than 
novelqr, and if anj subjeot, as for inatanm the 
exeellenoe of tragedy, is presented in a new light, 
the change oonsiste only in the stricter application 
to a complex subject of the piiooiplee acknowledged 
to obtain in oar simple judgments. Hy effort 
throughout hu been to recall those fundamental 
Mthetio feelings the orderly extension of which 
yields sanity of judgment and distitMtion ^ taste. 

The influenoes under which the book has been 
written are rather too general and pervasive to 
edmit of spedfieatioa; yet the student of phihwt. 
phy will not fail to perceive how much 1 owe to 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tm aeos* of beauty ha* a more important pla» 
in life than ««tbetlo theory haa erer taken in pbi- 
loeopby. The plaatio arta, with poetry and muaic, 
are the moot oonapicuoua monuments of this hu¬ 
man intereet, because they appeal only to oontem- 
plation, and yet hare attracted to their eerrloe, 
in all oiTilised ages, an amount of effort, genius, 
and honour, little inferior to that given to indus¬ 
try, war, or religion. The fine art*, however, 
where testhetie feeling appears almost pure, are 
by no m w"* the only sphere in which men show 
their susceptibility to beau^. In all produeU of 
KiitoMi industry we notice the keenness with which 
the eye is attracted to the mere appearaaoe of 
things: great sacrifices of time and labour are 
to it in the moat vulgar manafaeturee; wa 
does man select his dwelling, his olothee, or his 
companions without tefetenoe to their effect on 
his msthetio senses. Of late we have even 
leawie d thot the forms of many animals are due 
to the sorvival by sexual selection of the colours 
and forms meet attractive to the eye. There 
must therefore be in our nature a very radical 
and wide-spread tendency to obeerve beauty, and 
to value it. No aooount of the priociplee of the 
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mini can be »t nU fede(iiute that peaM« orer ea 
eoafpienone a 

That Mthetie theory hat reoeived eo little 
attestion from the world U not doe to the unim¬ 
portance of the nbjeet of vbkh U treats, bot 
rather to laok of an adeqoate motiTS for specu¬ 
lating upon it, and to the snail suooess of the 
tH«>-»«i ' M ial eflorta to deal with it. Abeolnte oori- 
osi^, and lore of eomprehention for its own 
Saks, are not passioaa we bare mnch leisure to 
indulge: they require not only froedom from 
affaire but, what ia more rare, fnedom from pre* 
poaieasions and from the hatted of all ideas that 
do not make for the habitual ^ of our thought 

Now, what has chiefly maintained such epee* 
as tbs world has seen has been either 
passion or practical use. All we find, 
for example, written about beauty may be divided 
into two groupe; that group of writu^ in which 
phlloeophers bare interpreted astbstie faete in 
the light of their metaphysical principles, and 
mads of tbsir theory of teste a corollary or foot¬ 
note to their eysteni; and that group in which 
artiete and eritiea hare ventured into philoeophic 
gtoond, by generalising eomewbat the maxims of 
the craft or the comments of the sensitive ob¬ 
server. A treatment of the aubjeet at once direct 
and tbeoretie has been very rare: the problems of 
nature and morals have attracted the teaeooers, and 
the deecripCion and creation of beauty have abeorbed 
the artiats; between the two refleotion upon methetio 
experienoe has remained abortive or inoobetont 
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A oironnistuiM that hoa oUo oontributed to 
the absence or to the tailuie of mtbetie speeu* 
Ution is the sabjeetiritj of the piienomenon vith 
which it deals, hfon has a prejudioe against 
himself: aajthing which is a product of bis 
mind scoots to him to be onre^ or compara* 
tirelj iDsigniboant. We ore satisfied only wbeo 
we ^Dcy ourselrcs surrounded by objeets and 
laws independent of our nature. The ancients 
long speculated about the coostitution of the 
nnivSTse before they became aware of that mind 
which is the instrument of all speealatioo. The 
modems, also, even within the field of peyehol* 
ogy, baTo etndiod firet the function of perception 
and the theory of knowledge, by which we seen 
to be infomod about extenuil thioge; they have 
in comparUoa neglected the exclusively subjec¬ 
tive and human department of imagination and 
emotion. We have still to reoogniu in practice 
the truth that from these despised feeliugt of 
ours the great world of perception denvee all its 
value, if not also its existenoe. Things are in¬ 
teresting because we oare about them, and impor¬ 
tant becauee wo need them. Had oar perceptions 
no connexion with our pleaaures, we should soon 
close our eyee on this world; if onr intelligence 
wore of DO service to our passions, we should come 
to doubt, in the laxy freedom of reverie, wliether 
two and two moke four. 

Yet 00 strong is the popular sense of the 
unworthiness and insignifiqmce of things purely 
emotional, that those who have taken mor^ 
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probleiBS to hMurt »nd felt th«ir dignity h*T« 
often been led into ntteropto to dUeorw »ome 
external right nnd beauty of which onr moral 
and •fUietie feeliiige ihould be peroe^OM or 
dieooveriee, joat aa oor intolloctnnl activity ie, in 
inen’e opinion, a perception or dmoovery of 
external fact Thcee philoeophere eeem to feel 
that ualeu moral and nethetio judgmenta are 
expreaaioni of objective truth, and not merely 
expreationa of human natore, they atand oon* 
deained of Iwpeleea triviality. A judgment ia not 
trivial, however, heoauae it reata on huinan feel¬ 
ings; 00 the contrary, triviality oonaiata in abetrao- 
lion from human intortilai only thoee judgroente 
and opinions ate truly liitignifioant which wander 
beyond the reach of verification, and have no funo* 
tion in tlie ordering and enriohing of life. 

Both etbiofl nod asthotios have suffered much 
from the prejudioa sgainst the subjective. They 
have not tuffored more because boto have a aub* 
jeet-outter which is partly objective. Ethioe 
deals with conduct aa much aa with emotion, and 
therefore considers the causes of events and their 
ooDsequenoec as well as our judgments of their 
value. Athetics also is apt to include the 
hiatory and philosophy of art, and to add much 
deaeriptive and critical matter to the theory of 
onr susceptibility to bean^. A certain confusion 
is thereby iutroduced into these inquiries, but at 
the same time the diacusiion is enlivened by ex* 
coreioDS into neighbouring provinoee, perhaps more 
interesting to Urn general reader. 
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We mjr, bowerer, difttagnUb three dietioot 
elemoota of ethics aad astheties, and three 
different waje of approuhiag the lobjeet The 
fint is the exercise of the mors] or cstbetio 
facaltj itself tbe setasl pronooaeing of judg« 
meat sad giring of praise, blame, and preoept. 
This is not a matter of seienee bat of oliaracter, 
eotbusiasm, nloeness of perception, and ftnencsi 
of STQOtiOQ. It is asthetio or moral activity, 
while ethios aad asthsties, as soieaoes, are intel* 
leetoal aetivitisa, having that aethetio or moral 
activity for their aubjeot-matter. 

The second method consists in the historical 
explanation of eondnet or of art as a port of aa* 
thropology, and seeks to discover tbe coaditioos 
of various types of oharaeter, forma of polity, 
oonosptions of joatioa^ and achoola of eritioiam 
and of art. Of this nature ia a great deal of 
whnt haa been written on mathetics. The phi* 
loeophy of art haa often proved a more tempting 
anbjeot than the peyehology of taate, eapeolally 
to minda which were not ao much fnacinated by 
beauty iteelf u by tbe curionc problem of the 
artiatie inatioct in man and of tbe diveraity of 
ita manifeatationa in biatoiy. 

The third method in ethics and Mthetioe is 
psyebologieal, u the other two are respeetivsly 
didactic and historical. It deals with oMral sad 
mstlietie judgments ss phenomena of mind aad 
pioduott of mentsd evolution. The problem here 
is to onderstand tbs origin and oonditioos of 
tliess foelings and their relation to the rest of 
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cor economy. Sow an inqoiry, if puronod wo- 
ooaafully. wmld yield an undefetandrng of the 
reason why we think anything right or beautiful, 
wrong or ugly; it would thus lereol the lOOU of 
eonseience and taste in human nature and enable 
vs to diatinguieh transitory preferences and id^, 
irbidh rest on peculiar oooditiooe, from those 
springing from those elements of mind which all 
mm share, are oomparatiToly permanent and imi- 

rersal. .. 

To thie inquiry, as far as it cooeems msthetiM, 
the following pages are devoted. No attempt will 
he made either to impoee particular appreciations 
or to trace the history of art and oritiewm. The 
diseuasion will be limited to the nature and ele¬ 
ments of our msthetic judgments. It la a tlieo- 
retieal inquiry and has no directly hortatory 
quality. Yet insight into the basis of our piefer- 
cDoes, if it could be gained, would not fall to 
have a good and purifying Influence upon them. 
It would show us the futility of a dogmatism that 
wcnld impose upon another man judgments and 
amotions for which the needed eoil is lacking in 
bia ooDStitntlon and experience; and at tho same 
tinw it would relieve ua of any undue diffidence 
« excessive tolertnce towards aberrations of taste, 
Then we know what ate the broader grounds of 
preference and the habits that make for greater 
and more diversified methetio enjoyment. 

Hierefore, altiiough nothing has oominonly been 
less attractive than treatieee on boau^ or less a 
gnidc to taste than disquisitions upon it, we may 
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7 «t hope for som not nenij theoMtleal gain 
from theee atodke. They have remained to often 
eitboQt practieal iafloenoe beoauae tb^ have 
been puraaed under ua&rourable oonditiona. The 
writeia hare generally been audaeiona xneta* 
phyaiciana and aomewhat ineompetent oriUoe; 
they hare repreeented general and obeeore prin- 
oiple% anggeeted by other paita of their philoeo- 
phy, as the eonditiona of artiatio excellence and 
the eesenee of beauty. But if tbe inquiry is 
kept eloee to tbe facts of feeling, we may hope 
that the resnlting theory may bare a clarifying 
effect on the experience on which it is be aff d . 
That is, after all, the uae of theory. If when a 
tboory is bad it narrowi our capacity for obaer* 
ration and maket all approeiatira vicarious and 
formal, when it is good it reacts frrourably upon 
our powers, guides the attention to what ia really 
capable of affording entertainment, and iiMn^wtte, 
by force of new analogiee, tbe range of our ia- 
teresU. Speculation ia an aril if it imposea a for* 
eign organisation on our mental life} it is a good 
if it only brings to light, and makes more per* 
feet by training, tha oiganixation already {nberent 
in it. 

We shall therefore study human aensibili^ 
itself and our actual feelings about beau^, and 
we ehall look for no deeper, uneonsoions 
of our aatbetio oonscioosnese. Such value as 
belongs to metaphysical derivations of the nature 
of the beautiful, comes to them not because they 
explain our primary feelinge, which they cannot 
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do. they u 

r«pUii*tt«. Iw iatunoe, m oalltng b^ty 

mn JumbratioB of dirloe attrlbotM. Snob a 
1 »iiw> if it war* aetaal, would not help «■ a^ 
:;rra«Ltaad why the eymboU of 
plwMd. But ia eertaia »om«nU of 
!»««»«n«>tional 

w «d we haTe reached very general ideoe ^ 
of’ nature and of Hfe, our delight « any 
Sii^objeot may ooneiet in 
Ibottght that thU object ie a ®* 

nn^L.1 principle.. The blue -ky may come 
to pleaM SitBy becauae it eeeme the “>*«* 

0 iLene coneelenoe, or of the eUmal 
nniitt of nature after a thoueaod partial oorrup- 
Bat ihie eipreeeiTenoae of the *• /[“J 

to certain qoalitiei of the eensation, ^ 

it to all thinge happy and pure, a^, m • 
in which the eeeenoe of purity and happmees U 
^bodied in an idea of God, bind it aUo to that 

it nay happen that the most arWtrary and 
onieal tbeorlee, which must be rojce^ 
•aptanation. of -ethetlc life, may be 
a. particoUr momcnU of it. Thoee mWi^ona 
whff we cell Platonic are leldom eoientifio, they 
Mldom eaplain the phenomena or hit «1»“ ^ 
actual Uw of things, but they ?*J*“ 

«et expression of that aotirity whush they fall to 

loae^prehensible. The adoring loret c«na 

nndentand the natural biatoryof lore; for he is 
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all in all at tha laat and sopreraa tiaga of ita 
d«T«lepmeDt. Heooa tlia world baa alwaja been 
pusxlad in ita jndgmaat of tba Platoniataj their 
tbeoriea are ao eztraragaot, yet their wudoiii 
aeeme ao great. Platonum is a rery redoed and 
beantifal exjnaaion of oar nataral ioatiDCia, it 
embodies oonaeienoe and attera oar inmost bopea. 
Platooie philosophers bars therefore a natural 
aathori^, as siaoding on heights to whioh the 
Tulgar cannot attain, bat to whioh they naturally 
and balf-conaeioosly aspire. 

When a man tells you that beauty ia the man- 
ifeetation of God to the sensee, you wish you 
might understand him, yoa grope for a deep truth 
in his obseurity, you honour him for his el^atioo 
of mind, and your respect may eren indues you to 
assent to what be a^ya as to an intelligible propo¬ 
sition. Your thought may in oonaequonee be dom¬ 
inated erer after by a verbal dogma, around which 
all your sympathies and antipathies will quickly 
gather, and Um less you hare penetrated the origi¬ 
nal senee of yoor omd, the more abeolutsly will 
you beliers H. Too will hare followed Uophia- 
topheles' adrioe: ~ 

Im gaasM balut SMh as Worn, 

6o g«at aaea dureh dk itatisn Plocte 

Zem TtafNl dsr GiwimSflt da. 

Yet reflection might hare shown yoa that the 
word of the master held no objcetire aeeoont of 
the nature and origin of beaaty, bat was the 
ragoe expression of his highly complex emotions. 
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It it OM ot tlM attribute of God, oo« of the 
perfeotioos which we oootemplate ia our idea of 
him, that there U no duality or opposition 
between his will and bit riaioo, between the 
iinpulMS of his nature and the erente of his life. 
This is what we oommonly desipiAte as omnip* 
otenoe and creation. Now, in the contemplation 
of beauty, out faeultiea of perception hare the 
came perfeetioo: it is indeed from the experienoe 
of beauty and happiness, from the occasional hat' 
mony between our nature aud our enrironment, 
that we draw our oonoeption of the dirine life. 
There is, then, a real propriety in calling beauty 
a manifestation of God to tho senses, since, in 
the region of sense, tho perception of beauty 
exemplifies that adeqaacy and perfection which 
in geneiul we objectify in an idea of God. 

But the minds that dwell ia the atmosphere of 
these analogies are hardly those that will can to 
ask what are the conditions and the rarietiee of 
this perfiseUon of function, In other words, how 
it comes about that we peiceire beauty at all, or 
have any inkling of dirtnify. Only the otlicr 
philoeopheri, thoee that wallow in Epienrus' sfy, 
know anything about the latter question. But it 
is easier to be impressed than to be Instractod, 
and the public is very ready to believe tliat where 
there is noble language not without obecurity 
tlwre must be profound knowledge. We should 
distinguish, however, the two distinct demands 
ia the cose. One is (or ooniprehontion; wo look 
for tho titoory of a human fonotion whkh must 
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eoTcr all poMibl« ouea of its sxsreiM, whether 
Dobl* or base. This the PlatonUta ottorly fail 
to gire MM. The other demaad is for iotpira* 
tion; we wish to be soorisbed bj the maxims 
mod eoiifessioos of an exalted miad, in whom the 
Mtlietio faoctioa is pie*ei8iBent. Bjr reepoodiag 
to this demand the same thinken majr wia oiir 
admiration. 

To feel beaa^ is a better thing than to nnder* 
stand bow we oome to feel it To hare imagina* 
tloa and taste, to love the bes^ to be oarried bj 
the eontemplotion of asture to a Tirid faith in 
the ideal, all thie is more, a great deal more, 
than an/ eoienee can hope to be. The poete and 
philoBopbert who express this msthetic experienee 
and stimulats the some fnnctioo in us b/ their 
example, do a greater service to mankind and 
deeerre higher honour than the diseovoren of 
historical truth. Befleotion is indeed a part of 
life, but tbe last part Its specific value consists 
in tbe satisfaction of curiosit/, in tbe smoothing 
out and sxplanatioa of things: but the greatest 
pleasure which we aetuall/ get from refleotioa is 
borrowed from the experienee on whieh we re* 
fleet We do not often indulge in retroepeot for 
tbe sake of a sciaatifle knowledge of human life, 
but rather to revive the memorise of what once 
was dear. And I should have littls hope of inter* 
esting the reader la tbe present analyses, did 1 
not rsly on the attractions of a subject 
with so many of bis pleisnres. 

But the reoogaitioo of the superiori^ of 
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»th«ti<» » exp*ri«.ee to «rthrtlc* la the^ 
ougl.t not to mko w »ee®pt « “ «pl*Mtioo 
of wtlvetie foeling what ia in troth only an 
•ip««lon ol it. Whoa PUto Ulla «a o£ tba 
€t«real idea* in conformity to which »U cxoellcnco 
ooniSiU, he to making hlmaelf the apohewnan of 
the moral ooMciouanoca. Onr oonaetonoa and taaw 
oaubliah thoaa idoda; to make a jw^mrot to 
Tirtaally to aeUhltoh an ideal, and all id^ ^ 
abaolnto and eternal for the judgment that in' 
ToWea them, becauae in ftnding and declaruig a 
thing good or beautiful, our aentenoe to caU- 
gorioal, and the ataodard eroked oor judgment 
to for that oaaa Intrinaie and ultimate. But at 
the next moment, when the mind to on another 
footing, a new ideal to eroked, no leaa abeolute 
bit the preaont judgment than the old ideal waa 
for tha prerioua one. If we are then expteeaing 
our feeling and eonfeaaing what happens to na 
when we judge, we ahall be quite right in laymg 
that we hare always an abaolute idaal hefoie ua, 
•ad that valua Ilea In conformity with that ideal. 
So, al to , if wo try to define that ideal, we ahall 
lutfdly he able to uy of it anything leaa noble 
and more definite than that It to the embodiment 
of an infinite good. Por it is that iaoommuni- 
eablo and illualro exceUenoo that hannta OTtty 
beautiful thing, and 

Ukaaaur 

fram to* aboO* wlwn to* •urul an. 


For the oxpieaaion of this experioi>oo wo should 
p to the poeta, to the more inapirod oritioa, and 
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belt of *U to the ianortel pareblet of Ploto. 
Bat if what v« deaire !• to iaereue oar knowl* 
odge rather thaa to ealtirate oar eenaibility, vre 
•boald do well to cloee all thoie deli^btibl bookij 
for we ihall aot find aa^ inetrootioa there upon 
the qaeitiona which most preis upon ui; namely, 
how aa ideal ie formed ia the mind, how a given 
object is eompared with it, what it the eomnwa 
element in all beautiful thingi, and what the 
•ubitanoe of the abeolute ideal in which all ideale 
tend to be loot} and, finally, bow we come to be 
•eniitiva to beauQr at all, or to value it. Tlieie 
queitiont mutt be capable of aatwere, if any 
aeienee of human nature ia readly poeaible. —- So 
fivr, then, are we from ignoring tite intight of the 
Flatooiste, that we hope to explain i^ and in a 
•ente to juttify it, by thowing that it it the 
natural and someiimee the supreme expreeeioo of 
the eommon prineiplea of our nature. 



PART I 

THE NATUEB OF BEAUTY 

mpMMwiv ) 1, It would be Msy to find * defioi- 

^ beauty that ehoold gi^e in a few 
wonia a telling part^Araae of the word. 
■We know on eioelleot authori^ that beauty is 
truth, that it ia the expreeaion of the ideal, the 
eymbol of divine perfection, and the eeneible mani- 
feeta^on of the good. A litany of theae titlea of 
honour might eaaily be oompUed, and repeated in 
praiee of our divinity. Suoh phraeea etlmulate 
thought and give toa a momentary pleaaure, but 
they hardly bring any permanent enlightenment 
A definition that ehould really define must be noth¬ 
ing leee than the expceition of the origin, place, and 
element* of beaoty as an object of human expert* 
•noe. We mu*t leam from it, as far as poeaible, 
why, when, and how beauty appoars, what oondi- 
turns an ot^ must fulfil to be beautiful, what 
elements of our nature make us sensible of beanty, 
and wbat the relation is between the oonstitation 
of the object and the excitement of our snaoepti* 
bility. Kothing less will realty define beauty or 
nuke us understand wbat asthetio appreelatiou ia 
The definitioQ of beauty in this sense will be the 
u 
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tMk of thU wbolo book, • twk tiat «u b« ooly 
v«t7 imparfeotlj aecompUtbod vitbio it* limits 
Tho hiftorieal titleo of oiir nbject jhaj giTo u« 
» bint towards Uw beginniog of lueb a d fA niti o n 
Many vritan of tb« lut oantury called the pbi> 
loBophy of beany CVi'tfe^m, and Ui« word ia atUI 
retaiMd aa the title for the reaaoaed appreciation 
of worka of art. We coold hardly apeak, however, 
of delight in nature oa critieian. A anoaet ia not 
oritidaed; it ia felt and enjoyed. The word "criti- 
daxD," used oa auch an oecaaton, would emphaaiie 
too suoh the element of deliberate judgment and 
of ooinpariaon with standarda. Ueauty, althongli 
often so deeeribed, is aeldom ao poredv^ and all 
the greateat excellenoea of nature and art are ao 
far from being approved of by a rule that they 
tbemealvea foraiah tha standard and ideal by which 
eridea measure inferior elTeeta. 

This age of aden e e and of nomenolatnre baa a^ 
eordingly adopted a m«e learned word, jBtthetia, 
that it, the theory of perception or of auaceptibility. 
If oritidam ia too narrow a word, pointing exolu* 
aively to our more artifieial judgmenta, eathetice 
aeema to be too broad and to include within its 
sphere all pleasures and pains, if not all peraep- 
tions whatsoever. Kant used it, as we know, for 
his theory of time and apaee as forms of all par* 
oeptionj and it has at timea been narrowed into an 
equivalent for the pbiloeophy of art 
If wa combine, however, the etymological mean¬ 
ing of critieUm with that of mstbetice, w« afaall 
unite two essential qnaliliea of the theory of 
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beautf. Criticism implies jadgmest, and mthst' 
ies pereeptioD. gst tbs eommoo groaad, that 
of psiesptioas whiob arc oritiaal, or judgments 
wbicb ars psreeptions, ts most widen oar notion 
of «ti»iihofto eritioism so as to inelude tboss judg- 
msuts of Talus which are instiaeiiTs sad immsdiats, 
that is, to inoluds pleasores and pains; and at ths 
same tins ws most narrow our notion of Mthetios 
so as to exclude all perceptions which are not ^tpro* 
ciatloDa, which do not find a Talus in their ohjeota. 
Ws thus reach the ephere of critical or appreeiatiTe 
pereeptioQ, which is, roughly epeahing, what we 
mean to deal with. And retaining the word **aa' 
theties," which is now cnrnnt, wa may therefore 
say that msthetioi is concerned with the percep* 
tion of Tcluae. The meaning and conditions of 
Talus k, then, what we must first consider. 

Since the day* of Descartes it has been a con* 
oeption to philoeophera that erery Tiaible 

erent in nature mi^t be explained by prsTions 
Tisible sTents, and that all the motions, for in* 
stance, of the tongue in speech, or of the hand in 
pcintia g, might hare merely physical eausea. If 
eonseiousneas it thus acoetsory to life and not 
eesential to it, ths rsos of man might haTs existed 
upon the eeith and acquired all the arte necettary 
for its subaistanos witboat posMsetng a single sen* 
eatioa, idea, or emotion. Ifatatal selection might 
hare eeenred the sornTal of those automata which 
made useful reaetioru upon their enrironment An 
instinct of self'preserTation would haTs been de- 
Teloped, dangers would haTs been ahunned with* 
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OQk being feared, and injndM rerengad witboat 
being felt. 

In tuoh a world tbere night here eooa to be 
the noet perfect orgenizetioa. There vonld have 
been what we ahould oall the expteeaun of the 
deepeot intereeta and the apparent pnmit of ooc- 
oeired goode. For there would hare been epon* 
taneooB and ingrained teodenciee to aroid oertaln 
eontingenoiee and to prodoee others; all the 
damb show and eridenoe of thinking would bare 
been patent to the obeerrer. Yet there would 
•urelj hare been no thinhing, no expeotation, and 
no ooneeious aohlerenent in the whole piooese. 

The onlooker might hare feigned ends and objects 
of forethooght, as we do la the oeee of the water 
that seeks ita own lerel, or in that of the raeuam 
which natnre abhors. Bat the partiolea of 
wonld hare remained nnooaioioue of their oolioea- 
tion, and all natnre wonld hare been lasetMible of 
their changing arrangement We only, the poa* 
aible apectatois of that prooeaa, by riitne of our 
own intereata and habita, eoold aee anj progreaa 
or oulmination in it Wa should see oulmination 
where the reenlt attained satiafied onr praotioal 
or msthetio ond progreea wheterer sooh 

a aatiafaekion waa approaehed. Bat apart from 
ourselree, and onr haman biaa, we oon aee in 
inch a mechanical world no element of ralne 
whaterer. In remoring oonsoiooeaeaei we bare 
reraored the pocsibili^ of worth. 

Bat it ia ^ onl/ in the abtenea of all eon- 
aoioosnesa that ralna would be temored from tlie 
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w®rU; by a l«8 riolaat abatfsctioa ftom tha total* 
ity of hoaao wperieooa, wa raigbt eoooeiTa bein|a 
of a partlyr intollMtual eaat, minda in whioh tlio 
tiaDtfonnatioiii of nataw woio imrrorod witbont 
any emotloa. Erary erent tronld than ba noted, 
iU lalatiooa wonld ba obaarrad, ita raoortanoa 
tiii(bt aran ba axpaeted^ bat all tbia would bap- 
pan witknt a ahadow of daaira, of plaaaoxa, or of 
regret Ko arant would be rapalalre, no aitaa- 
tioo terrible. Wa might, in a word, bare a world 
of idea without a world of wilL ^ thia caaa, aa 
eompletely aa if oonaoioutoaM ware absent alto¬ 
gether, all value and exoellenoa would be gone. 
Bo that for the exiatesea of good in any form it 
la not merely oonaeiouaneea but emotional oon* 
eeioaanMs that it needed. Obeervation will not 
dOk appneiation it required. 

Pnftrmn | 8 . We may therefore at ooca aaaert 
r ~iaxiom, impewtant for all moral phi- 
kwopby and fatal to oaitain etubbom 
iDOohareooea of thought, that there ii no valoo 
apart ftom some appraciatioa of It, and so good 
apart from aome piefarenea of it before ita abaonco 
or ita oppoaitn. In i4>ptaeiation, in prefaxanca, baa 
the toot and aaaeooe of all exoellence. Or, oa 
Spiooia clearly axprcataa it, we daaira nothing 
caute it ia go^ tet H ia good only bacauaa wa 
daaira it 

It li t»a that in the abaanee of aa iaatinotiva 
raaotiOQ wa can atiU apply theaa epithets by an 
appeal to uaoga. Wa may agree an action 


is bad, or a ballding good, beeaaao wo recognizo 
in than a cbaraotor whieh wo baro leaned (o 
dooignato by that adjootiro; bnt nnloea tboto io 
in u« some tnujo of passionato reprobation or of 
sensible delight, ibere is xw moral or Mthetic 
jodgment. It is all a question of propriety of 
spe^, and of the empty titles of things. The 
verbal and mefihanioal proposition, tliat passes for 
judgment of worth, is the greet oloak of inepti¬ 
tude in theee matters. Insensibility is very quick 
in the oonventional nse of wnds. If we appealed 
more often to aeteal feeling, oor judgments woeld 
be more diveite, but they wonld bo more legiti¬ 
mate and initraotiTe. Verbal judgments are often 
useful iDStcnmente of thongbt, but it is not by 
them that worth can ultimately be determined. 

Values spring from the immediate and inex- 
plieable reaction of vital impulse, and from the 
irrational part of our nature. Tbs rational part 
is by its essenoo relative^ it leads ns from data 
to oonelusioos, or from parts to wholes; it never 
fumishee the data with wbiob it works. If any 
ptefereoee or precept were declared to be ultimate 
and primitive^ it would tliereby be declared to be 
irrational, since medistioo, inference, and syn¬ 
thesis are the eesence of rationally. The ideal 
of rationality is itself as arbitrary, as nuob de¬ 
pendent on the needs of a finite organization, as 
any other ideal. Only as ultimately securing tran- 
quilUy of mind, which the philosopher instino- 
tively pursuea, has it for him any nooeesity. In 
spite of the verbal propriety of saying that reason 
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dmaodt lAtionAli^, wliot tetUj dsmsods ntioa* 
wbut mskei it s good ud indispenubls 
UkiDf sad gi<r«s it sll its aattiori^, is not its 
own nature^ bat oar ooed of it both in tafo sod 
MODomieol sotioD sod in tho pleasures of com* 
prehension. 

It is erident that beautj is a apeoise of value, 
and what we have said of value in genetal applies 
to this partieular kind. A first approach to a 
dsfioition of bean^ has therefore bm made bjr 
the exelnsion of all intelleotoal jadgmeats, all 
jodgments of matter of fact or of rclaUoo. To 
substitute jndgneots of fact for Judgments of 
value, is a sign of a aod borrowed criti* 

eiim. If we approa^ a work of art or nature 
•eientifioall^, for the sake of its historical eon* 
nexioai or proper olassifioation, we do not sp* 
proaoh it MthetiosUjr. The disooverj of it* data 
or of its author maj be otherwiae intoreeting; it 
onlj remotely affects our methetio appreoiation 
by adding to the dixeot effect oertain aasociatione. 
If the direct effoet were absent, and the object 
in iteeU uninteresting, ths circumstances would 
be immaterisl. Ifolihxe’s JfiMatArope says to the 
eonrt poet who eominends his sonnet as written 
in a quarter of an hoar, 

VejMM, ttaaet m r. to leaps m tsU ricn A Palbire, 

and SO we might uy to the oritie that sinks into 
the srehoologist, show us the work, and let the 
date alone. 

la an oppoeite direotioa the same subetitution 
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of ftots for Taltut makoa its sppesrucs, irbni* 
erer the reptodootion of tsei is nads tbs sols 
BtszMlard of srtistie exeeUeiies. Many ha]f*tnined 
obssrrsrs eondsno tbs vork of toms nalrs or 
fanciful masters with a sneer, bsesuas, as they 
truly say, it is out of drawing. Tbs implica* 
tion is that to bs -oorreetly eoplsd from a model 
is the pteisqnisita of all bsanty. Correctness is, 
indeed, an element of effect and one wbicb, in 
rsspeet to ^miliar ob}eots^ is almost indispes* 
sable, because its absenee would cause a disap* 
pointmeot aztd diesatisfngtlon incompatible wi^ 
enjoyment. We learn to raloe truth mote and 
more as our lore and knowledge of nature in* 
crease. But 6dslity is a merit only because it it 
in this way a factor in our pleasure. It stands on 
a lerel with all other ingredients of effect When 
a man raises it to a aolitary pre-emiosnee and 
beoomes incapable of appreciating anything else, 
he betrays decay of SBathetio capacity. The 
seientifio habit in him inhibite the artistic. 

That foots have a raloe of their own, at onoa 
eomplioatee and explains this question. Ws sre 
nsturally plsased by srsry psresption, snd reoog* 
nitioa and surprise are patiioolarly acute sensa- 
tiona. ^Vhen we soe a striking truth in any 
imitation, ws are therefore delighted, and tbU 
kind of pleasure is rery legitimats^ and enters 
into the best effects of sU the repreeentatire 
arte. Truth and realism are therefore mstheti* 
cally good, but they ore not all*tnf&ctent, since 
the represeutatton of everything is not equally 
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pleasing tod effeetivt. The feet that retemblanee 
is a soorce of satisfietiou, justifies the eritie ia 
deiaandiDg i^ while the aethetic insofficieiiey of 
each veneity shows the different valae of truth 
in soienoe and ia art. Soienoe it the response 
to tiie demaod for informatioii, and in it we 
uk for the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. Art is the tesponae to the demand for 
entertninnent, for the sti m ulat i on of our sense* 
imaglnatiOBi and truth enters into it only as 
it sobeerres thme ends. 

Even the seientifio walue of truth is not, how> 
erer, ultimate or absolute. It resta partly on 
piactieal, partly on msthetio interests. As our 
ideas are gradually brought into oonfonuity with 
the &oU by the painful prooass of aeleetion, — for 
intuition runs equally into truth and into arror, 
and can settle nothing if not eontrolled by expo* 
rienoe. — we gain rastly in our command over our 
environiaent. This ia the fnndameotal value of 
natoTul eeienoe, and the fruit it is yielding in 
our day. We have no better vision of nature and 
life than eome of our predeoeesors, but we have 
greater material teeources. To knew tho truth 
about the oompoeitioo and history of things is 
good for this reason. It is also good beoanse of 
the enlarged boruon it givee ua, because the 
epeotaele of nature it a marvelloua and f aso i nat* 
ing one, full of a serious sadness and large peace, 
whiolt givee us back our birthright as children 
of tho planet and naturalises os upon the earth. 
This it tha poetic value of the seientifio WtUun- 
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tehauMitg. From tboM two bon«fit», tho prtctieal 
&nd th« imigitutiTe, »U tba ot troth is 

derived. 

^Bttbetio end morol jodgmeata are Mcordtaglj 
to bo olMMd together ia oontraai to judgments 
intelleotoal; thej are botii jodgments ot value, 
white intellectual jodgments are judgments ot 
fact. It the latter have anj value^ it is milj 
derivative, and our whole intellectual life has 
its only jostifioatioa ia its connexion with our 
pleasures and pains. 

I 3. The relation between aeethetio Owom*^ 
and moral judgments, between the 
spheres ot the beautitol and the good, ia 
oloee, but the distinotioa between them ia impor* 
tant One factor of this diatinotioa is that while 
asthetio judgments are mainly podtive, that is, 
perceptions of good, moral judgnunta ate mainly 
and fundamentally negative, or perceptions ot eviL 
Another factor of tho distinetioa is that whereas, 
in the perception ot besa^, our judgment is Deoee- 
sarily intrinsie and based on the chsraoter of the 
immediate experienoe, and never eonsciously on 
the idea of an eventual utility in the object, 
judgment* about moral worth, on the oontxaiy, 
are alwaye based, when they are poeitare, upon 
the consciousoMS ot benefits probably involved. 
Both these distinctions need eome elnoidstion. 

Hedonistic ethics bava always had to strtiggle 
against the moral senae of mankind. Earnest 
minds, that feel the weight and digni^ ot lite^ 
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teM ftgftiiut tb« ftMBitioD that tb« tia of right 
ooodnot it tajcTiMat. Pltotmo unuOly tppwt 
to tbeiD M t tomptatioe, and th«y lometiaot go 
•0 far u to sakt aToidaaco of it a riitat. Tbo 
troth it that morality it aot maialy eoooonjtd 
vith tht attaiomeot of ploature; it it rather ooo' 
eenred, io all itt deeper and more aathoriUtiro 
maxinit, with th« proTeetioo of tufferiof. There 
it tooMtbiDg artifieial in the deliberate paramt of 
pleatore; there it aomethiog abeotd in the obli* 
gatiun to enjoy oneeelf. We feel no da^ in that 
direotioa} we take to enjoyment Batonlly enough 
efier the woA of life it done, and the freedom 
and epoDtaneiky of onr pleatoree it what it most 
eateatial to them. 

The tad boiineti of lift it rather to etcapo oer> 
tain dreadful erib to which o«r nature ezpoeee na, 
— death, hunger, diteate, wearinett, itblatioxi, and 
oontempt. By t^ awful authority of theee thinga, 
whieh stand like epeotroi behind every nroral in* 
junction, eonaeienee in reality tpeaka, and a mind 
whioh ttwy hare duly impreatod cannot but feol, 
by oootraat, tha hopeleee triviality of tba toateh for 
ploature. It oinnot but feel that a life abendoned 
to amueemeBt and to changing impnliee mutt run 
unawarei into fatal dangen. The moment, bow* 
ever, that aodety emerget from the early pretsure 
of the miviranment and it tobrably leoure againit 
primary erilt, morali^ grows lax. The forma that 
lift wQl farthsr aasnme are not to be impoeed by 
moral authori^, but are determined by the gtniua 
of the race, the opportunitiet of tho moment, and 
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tlM tMtes And NAouow of indlTidoal mind*. Tbo 
r«igo of dutj giT«s plum to the reign of freodon, 
and the law and the eoranatit to the diapeimatkm 
of gmoe. 

llte appreciation of beaotj and it* embodiment 
in the art* are aotintiea vhi^i belong to oiir hoU- 
daj life, when we are redeemed for the moment 
from tho shadow of eril and the slaverj to fear, 
and are following the bent of oar nature whore it 
ohooaea to lead oa. The Taloea, then, with whieli 
we here deal are poeitiTei thej were negatlre In 
the sphere of morali^. The 0^7 is bardl/ an 
oxoeptioo, beeauM it it not tha caose of any teal 
pain. In iUelf it ia rather a aoutoe of amuse* 
ment If it* euggeetions are Titally repolsire, ite 
preeenoe becomes a real eeil towards which we 
assume a praotieal and moral attitude. And, cor* 
respondingly, the pleasant is aerer, as we have 
aeon, tho object of a truly moral injunction. 

f 4 . We hare here, then, an impor* mwaow 
tant element of the distinction between 
■wthetio and moral values. It is tbo same that 
has been pointed to in the famous oontrast between 
work and play. These terms may be used in differ¬ 
ent tenses and their importance in moral elasaifi* 
cation differs with the meaning attached to them. 
We may call evarything play which is useless 
aotirity, exeroise that springs from the physio- 
logical impulse to discharge the energy which 
the exigenoiee of life have not called out. Work 
will then be all action that is necessary or xrneful 
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for life. BTidtotly il work sad pUy k* thw 
objaotiTely distiogaiihied m uMfDl and oselen 
■etioo, work is s eulofUtio term and play a dis* 
parafing ono. It would be better tor os tbat all 
our energy sbould be turned to aooouat, that none 
of H ihoold be wasted in aimless motion. Play, 
in this seoee, is a sign of imperfect adaptation. 
It is proper to ohildbood, wbeo the bc^ and 
mind are not yet fit to oope with the eoTtron* 
ment, bat it is nnteemly in manhood and pitiable 
in old age, beoanee it narks an atrophy of hnmaa 
nataie, and a toilare to take hold of the oppor> 
tonities of life. 

Flay is thus essentially toiroloui. Some per* 
sons, anderatanding thp term in this sense, Imre 
felt sn arersioD, whioh erery liberal mind will 
share, to eooial pleasures, art, and reli* 

gion under the bead of (day, and by that epithet 
condemning them, as a certain soluwl seems to 
do, to gradual extinction as the noe approaohes 
maturity. Bat if all the useless omaiunts of 
oni life ate to be out off in the proooss of adap* 
tatioD, erolution would imporerish instead of 
enriching cor natoro. Ferhape that is the ten* 
deaey of erolution, and our barbarous ancestors 
their toils and wars, with tbelr flaming 
pawtona and mythologies, llred bettor Ursa than 
are rseerred to our well'adoptod desoendants. 

We may be allowed to bop^ however, that some 
Imagination may ■orrire pamsitioally eren in 
the most setrio^le brain. Whatever eooiM bis* 
tory nay take^—and we are not here conoemed 
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with praph«C7,— the qneetion of whAt ie deeir* 
Able U not a&cted. To eoademn •poataoeooa 
And delightful ooeupotiou beoAoee they eve uee- 
leu for Aelf'preeemtioa ihowe An nacriticAl prie* 
ing of life irreepeetiTe of ite content For aneh 
A ajratem the worthiest function of the universe 
ahc^ be to estAblish perpetnel motion. Use* 
leunns is a fatal accusation to bring » g«inf t 
ABj Aot which is done for its presumed utility, 
but those which are done for their own sahe are 
their own justification. 

At the same time then la an undeniable pro* 
priety in oolling all the liberal iinAginativc 
activities of man play, becaase they an spontaae* 
OQS, and not carri^ on under preasure of eatarnol 
neoeasity or danger. Their utility for self-prM* 
ervation may be very indirect and iwiitjint fil, 
hot they are not worthleas for that reason. On 
the oontrory, we may measure the degree of 
happiness and oivilii^on whioh any taos lias 
attained by the proportion of its energy which 
is devoted to free and generous pursuits, to the 
adornment of life and the culture of the imagi* 
natioo. For it ie in the epontaneooe play of hie 
faculties that man finds himself and bis happi* 
ness. Slavery is the most degrading condition 
of which ho is capable, and he is as often a 
slave to the niggakfoeai of the earth and the 
inclemency of heaven, ae to a master or an insti* 
tutioo. if a slave when all hie energy is 
spent in avoiding auSsring and death, when all 
his action is imposed from without, and no 
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bKkth ar rtrangtb ia laft bim far fiea anjoy* 
maat. 

Work wd pU^ k«r« Uke oo » dillezant mean* 
iu|, &ad become eqoiTaleat to earritude and free¬ 
dom. The oheoge eooeieU la the eabjeetire point 
of view ftom whioh the diitioetioB b now made. 
We no looget mean hjr work all that if done 
uaefall;, but 011I7 what ie dona anwillingly and 
by the apot of neoaeeity. By play we are dee* 
ignating^ no longer what ie done fniitleealy, bat 
whatever ia done apontaoaooaly and for ita own 
eake, whether it bare or not an alterior ntili^. 
Play, in thii eenie, may be onr moat oeefol oeon- 
patioo. 80 far would a gradual adaptation to the 
enrirooment be from making thia play obeoletc, 
that it would tend to abolieh work, and to make 
play anivenal. For with the elimination of all 
the eonfliote and errote of iaftinot, the race would 
do epootaaoooely whatever conduced to ite welfare 
and we ahoold live eafely and procperooaly with¬ 
out external itimuloa or leetraint. 

16 . In thia eeeond and nbjeetive 
eenae, then, work ia the. diaparaging 
term and play the enlogiatic one. All 
who feel the dignity and importanoe of the thinge 
of the imagination, need not hesitate to adopt the 
olaetifioation whUh deeignatee them aa play. We 
point out thereto, not that they have no value, bot 
that their value ia intrinaie, that la them ia one of 
the aoureea of all worth. Evidontly alt valuee 
moat be ulciiaately inttinaie. The oeeful ia good 
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becwue of th« exoeUaaoe of it* conMqQoxuM; bot 
tb«8e BioAt somewbore e«Me to b* aerety useful 
in their tom, or only exoelleot m meeai; eone- 
wh«re ire matt retteh the good thet u in 
iteelf end for it* own •ake> else the whole ptooeat 
is futile *ud the otilitjr of our first object illusory. 
We here reooh the seoond fector in our dietioctioa, 
between asthetio sod moral tsIuo*, wbieh regard* 
their immediacy. 

If wo attempt to rcmor* from life all its erils, 
as the popular imagination has done at tines, we 
shall find little but asthetio pleasuree remaining 
to ooDStitute unalloyed bapplneas. The satiafao* 
tiOQ of the passions and the appetites, in which 
we chiefly place earthly happiness, themselves 
take on an SMthetio tinge when we reaore ideally 
the poeeibility of loot or variation. What ooold 
tbe Olympians honoor in one another or the sera¬ 
phim worship in Qod except the embodiment of 
eternal attributes, of eeseneos wbieh, like beauty, 
make us happy only la contemplationf Tbe glory 
of heaven oonld not be otherwue symbolised than 
by light and mnsio. Even the knowledge of truth, 
which the moet sober theologians made the essence 
of the beatific vieion, is an aethetic delight; for 
when the truth has no further practical utility, it 
beoomee a landscape. The delight of it is imogi- 
native and tbe value of it asthetio. 

This redootion of all values to immediate ap¬ 
preciations, to sensuons or vital aetivitiee, is so 
inevitable that it has struck even the minds meet 
oourageously ratioualistic. Only for them, instead 


so 
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<rf k«aing to the Ubot*tion of ••thotio good* from 
pnesaoal onttngUjMnti *nd thoir wiftblubmont m 
tbo colj paw and pooitiye ▼aloe* in lifo, tbU 
ttalyti* hM W the donUl of all paw and 

pooitiw gooda altogrther. Sacb tliinkm naturally 
Msamo that mowl raluoi aw mtriaaic and tuprema 
and aino* tkwa moral ralua* would ariw but for 
tho axiataiMM or imminanoo of pbjaieal arila, they 
ambraoe tba paradox that without evil no good 
whatavar it ooooaiTabla. 

Tba barth raquinmanU of apologetioi bara no 
doubt bolpod tham to this poaitioo, from which 
<MM broatb of apring or tba tight of ooa wall* 
bogoUan crattow should ba enough to dialodga 
thatn. Tbiit atbieal tamper and tba fettara of 
their imagina^ forbid tham to laeontidar their 
original aanimptiou and to oonoalTa that morality 
if a maaiu and not an astdi that it it tba prioa 
of human nou-adaptation, a^ the eonieqnenoa of 
the original tin of unfltoaai. It it the oompraa* 
■ion of human eonduat within the narrow limits 
of the safe and poaaibla. Bamova danger, remove 
pain, remora the oocaaioo of pi^, and tba need of 
mowli^ U gone. TO "thou ahalt not" would 
than be an impartinenoe. 

But this eliminatioo of praoapt would not ba a 
oaaaation of life. The lenaee would still be open, 
the instioots would still operate, and lead all ewat* 
nws to the haunts and oooupa^ous that befitted 
thitm. The variety of natuw and tha luflni^ of 
art, with the eempaaionsbip of our follows, would 
fill the leinw of that ideal axistetioe. These are 
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the «lea«at« of oor pooiUre hAppiaoM, the thin p 
which, emid » tboonod rexetaons and ▼aoltite, 
make the clear profit of Uriog. 

I 6 . Not 00I7 are the Tarknu aatie- 
faetioDa which morale are meant to 
secure aethetio. in the last analjsia, e^**'*** 
hut when the oooMieaoe is formed, and rifht 
principles aequlie an authoritjr, oor 

attitade to theee prinoiplea beoonee methetic 
alao. Hononr, tmthfdliH^ and cleanliness are 
obriooB examples. When the abaenoe of three 
rirtnee ofto ae s an isatinotire diagnat, aa it does 
in well-bred people, the reaction ia eaemtialljr 
Bsthetio, beeeoae it ia not baaed on reflection and 
benevoleooe, but on eooatitniional eeoaitivenees. 
Tbia (esthetic seniitiTeneea is, however, properly 
enough eoUed moral, because it ia the effect of 
oonacientioua training and is more powerful for 
good in aooiety than laborious rirtne, beoaoie 
it ia much more eonataiit and oatching. It ia 
aaXntdye^M, tha mthetio demand for the morally 
good, and parbapa the fineat flower of human 
nature. 

But thla tendency of repneentatire principles 
to become independent powers and acquire in¬ 
trinsic value ie aometimea mischievoua. It ia the 
foundation of the ecnflieta between sentiment and 
juslioa, betwaan intuitive and utilitarian morals. 
Every human reform ia the xeaaaertion of the pri¬ 
mary inteiecta of man against tba authori^ of 
general principles which have oeased to represent 
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tboM intemta furljr, bol vhieh still obtain th« 
idolatiooi voMntion of jnankind. Ko( sto ebiv* 
airy and religion al«3M liable to fall into this moral 
snperttitkKL It arltoi wbeierer an abstract good 
U nbstitatod for it» oonereta oqaiTalant. The 
miser’s Mbey ia tbe typical ease, and sonetbing 
very lilu it is tbe etbi^ principle of half oar 
lespeotable popoUtlon. To the exercise of certain 
Qsehil habits man oome>to sacrifice the advantage 
vhtoh wu the original basis and jostification of 
those babita Kinote knovledga ia parsoad at 
the expeime of latgeneu of mind, and riohee at 
the expense of oomfMt and freedom. 

This error is all the more epeoioua when the 
derived aim has in iteelf aome Mthecio eharm, 
snob as baloogs to the Stoic idea of playing one’s 
part in a vast drama of thing*, irrespeotiTa of any 
advantage tlMteby aconing to any one; aome* 
what as tbe miser’s passion is rendered a little 
DOrmal when his eye is fisninited not merely 
by the figure* of a bank aeoonnt, bnt by tbe 
glitter of tbe yellow goU. And the vaai^ of 
pbying a tragic part and tbe glory of eoaaoiona 
self**aeriAce have the same iraraodiate taeoina* 
tioo. Many irrational maxims thus aoqnire a 
kind of n^ili^. An object U ohoeeo as tbe 
higbeat good which baa not only a certain repro- 
eentatire value, bnt alao an intrinsic one^—which 
ia not merely a method for the realisation of 
other Talnes, bnt a value in its own realisation. 

ObedicDoe to God ia for the Chriatian, u con¬ 
formity to the laws of nature or reason is for 
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tbe StolOi ui kttitiid* which has a Mitaia egno- 
tional aad pauiofutta worth, apart from its 
origioal joatifieatwa maztiu of Thia 

amotiofial and pa—ion ate foroo ia tha aaacaea of 
fanatioiaiii, it aiak— iaparativ— categorical, and 
giTM thorn abaolnte away orar tha eonaeiaooa ia 
apite of thair oaa*aidediMM and tfaair isjnatioa 
to tha manifold demanda of human natnra. 

Obadionoa to Qod or rtaaon can originally 
recommend itealf to a man only aa the auraat 
and ultimately laaat painful way of halanoing 
hia alma and aynthaaixing hia d—itaa. 60 saoea* 
aaiy ia thia aanotion area to tha moat impataooa 
natniaa, that no martyr would go to tho atake if 
he did not beliava that tha powais of nature, in 
tha day of judgmant, would be on hia aida. But 
tho human mind ia a torbolent eommoawoalth, 
and the lawi that make for tha graateat good 
cannot ba —tabliahad in it without some partial 
aaorifioa, without the anppra—ion of many par* 
tioular impdlaaa. Hanoa tha Toioa of raaaon or 
tho oommind of Ood, which raakaa for tha maxi¬ 
mum ultimate —tiafaction, flnda itaalf oppcaed 
by anndry aoattarad and rafraotOTy foreaa, which 
are Lanc^orth daaoininatad bad. Tha unraflac- 
tira oonaoianoe, forgetting tha Tioarioua aourca 
of ita own exeallanoa, than aaium— a aolamn 
and iueomprehanaibla immediacy, aa if ita daera— 
were abaolnta and iatrinaically authoritatlTa, not 
of to-day or yattorday, and no one could tell 
wbanoa they had ari—n. Instinct oan all tha 
more aaaily produoa thia rayatificatioo whan it 
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eftlU forth u imaginotiTo aeUritjr fall of mteroot 
and «ag«r panton. Tliia offnt ii eooapieoous in 
th« abeolutUt conaoienco, both dovotiooal and 
mtioDaliatii^ aa alao in Um paaaioo of loro. For 
in all theao a oortain iodiridaali^, definitenon, 
and •xelaairanees is giron to ths puranod object 
wlueh is votj faroarable to seal, and tho lioat 
of passion molts togotber tbs rarious prooessos 
of Tolition into tlio oonaoioainess of one adorable 
influonoo. 

Hoirever deeeptivo tliess oomplications may 
proTS to men of action and eloqusnoo, they ought 
not to impose on tbs orltic of bnman nature. 
Evidently what raloe general goods do not deriro 
from the paitioular aatis&ctions they stand for, 
they possosi in theoaelrw as ideas pleasing and 
poweifnl orsr tbs insgination. This Intrinsio 
advantage of eertain priiwipIeB and netboda is 
noDO the len real for being in a sense msthetio. 
Only a sordid atiUtaiianisin that subtraets the 
iinagiaotioa from human nature, or at least slurs 
over Us imiosais ooatrlbntioQ to our b^rpinsss, 
ooold fail to give thess prinoiplss the preferenoe 
orer others practically as good. 

If it oonld be shovn, for initanoe, that monarehy 
was as ap^ in a gireo oase, to sseurs ths poblio 
well-being as soas othsr form of goremment, mon¬ 
archy abonld bo preferred, and would undoubtedly 
be established, on aeooant of its imaginative and 
damatio superiority. But i^ blinded by this 
somewhat ethereal adrantage, a party laorifioed 
to it important pnblie interests, this injustice 
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woold be manifeet In a doobtfnl esee, a nation 
decidee, not vitbont painful cooflicte, hoir much 
it will saorifioe to iU •entimental needi. The 
important point U to remember that th« repre- 
eentatiTe or practical value of a ptiiteiple <• one 
thing, and its intrinaie or metbetio value ia 
another, and that the Utter can be juetlj oounted 
oalj ae an item in ite favour to be weighed 
against poetible external disadvantages. When¬ 
ever this eompariion and btlaacing of ultimate 
benefita of everj kind it angrily diamiseed in 
Uvour of tome absolute principle, laid down ia 
contempt of human misery and happiness, we have 
a pemonal and fantastic system of ethics, without 
praotical aanetions. It ia an evideooe that the 
auperatitious imagination has invaded the aober 
and practical domain of morals. 

17 . We have now separated with 
some core intellectual and moral jodg- 
menta from the sphere of our aubjeot, 
and found that we are to deal only with peraep- 
tiona of value, and with tbeae only when they 
ace poeitive and immediate. But even wiA 
these distinctiona tha most remarkable ebarae- 
tcrlttio of the aense of beauty remains undefined. 
All pleaaurei ate intrinsie and poeitive values, 
but all pleoBuree are not p er ceptions of beauty. 
Pleasure is indeed the eesence of that perception, 
but there U evidently in this pertionlar pleasure 
a complieatloa which is not pteeent in others 
and which ia the baaU of the distinotioa made 
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bf ooBioioQSiMM ind laogatgft between it end 
the mt. It will be inetraetire to sotioe tke 
decree* of tbii diffeTtBoe. 

The bodily pleatares w« those least reeembllDg 
peioeptions of beaoty. By bodily pleasum we 
m t aPt of coarse, more than pleuarea with s 
bodily seat; for that class woold include them 
all, os well as all forms and elements of ooo' 
wi ffl isn ew - JSstbetio ploasuns hare phystoal 
wnditions, they depend on the actiei^ of the 
eye and tbs ear, of the memory and the other 
ideational fuDCtioos of the brain. But we do not 
eonaeot those pleasures with thoir seats except in 
physiolofical studies; the ideas with which M* 
thetic pleasuns ars sssooiated are not the ideas 
of their bodily caases. Tho pleasures we oall 
physical, and regard as low, on the contrary, are 
those which call our attention to some part of 
ear own body, and whieh make no object so 
oonapicDOus to us as the organ in whioh they 
arise. 

There is here, then, a rery marked distinc¬ 
tion between physical and asthetio plMSure; the 
organs of the latter must be transparent, they 
must not interoept our attention, tet cany it 
direetly to some eitenal object. The greater 
dignity and range of aetbetie pleasure is thus 
made rery intsUigible. The eoul is glad, aa it 
were, to forget its oonnexion with tlie body and 
to foney that it eaa travel over the world with 
the liber^ with whieh it changes the objects of 
its thought The mind passes from China to 
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P«Ti without any eonMioos chaage in tha 
tonaiona of the body. Thia iUnaloa of diaam- 
bodimeot U Tory aahUarating, whilo immttaioo 
in tha flesh and eonflneaiont to some organ giTss 
a tone of grouuesa and selfiihneas to oar eon* 
seiouaneu. The generally meaner aaaooiationa of 
physical plaararea also help to explain their eon* 
paratire orudity. 

I 8. The distinction between pleas* n* 
un and the sense of beauty has some* 
times been said to oonsiat in the ntewMarM* 
nnaelfishness of mthetia ******- 

In other pleasures, it is said, we gratify our 
senses and passiaas; in tha coateaplation of 
beauty we are raised aboTe outeelTae, tha pas* 
sioDS are ailertoed and we are happy in the 
reeognition of a good that we do net eeek to 
poeaeet. The painter does not look at a apring 
of water with ^e eyee of a thirafy man, nor at 
a beautiful woman with thoee of a eafyr. The 
differenoe lies, it is urged, in the impenonalify 
of the enjoyment. But this distinction is one of 
intensity and delieaey, not of nature, and it seems 
satisfactory only to the least Mtbetlo minds.* 

* BeStosMtewr. titdwd. wtm Mkw Mook «< H, wm s ss«d 
erilto. bet hit fereOatofr teSwed Bach fra* tht ptatlBlMIe 
(eMralltiM et hit tretew. U oeewrMd hda to thew that tht 
vin wu bed, Md, at bt Mt btattr (« ba a (aad If eat a bei/ 
thiss, bt haMead to caavtaat biMatU that K east (rott tba 
te nir awl ta a< tha vOI. Bat tvaa la bit trtutt thit mspr» 
tk>a It eUf ralatlTa. Tht daoUa of ladJaMaal ebjaeta. ladtad, 
BahaaatlnlhapateopUoa al baaatr.bal thtta U itlU ptaatat 
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In the ieoond piece, the eappoMd dielntemted* 
neea irf «rtJ>etic deliphU la not rety ^dmaeaW. 
Appieciatlon «f a pietute U not ideotioal with the 
deaiie to boy it, but it it, or ought to olo«ly 
lelated and preUmiaary to that deeire. The 
beauties of nature and of the plastic arto ate 
not ooBsnmed by being enjojeds they retain all 
the eficacy to imprese a second beholder. But 
this cireamstanoe U aooidental, and those «sthetic 
objeou which depend upon change and aro ex- 
hansted in time, ae are all perfonnaDoee, are 
things the enjoyment of which is an object of 
riralry and is ooTstod as mnoh as any other 
pleasore. And OYca plaetio beantiee can often 
Mt be enjoyed except by a few, on account of 
the neoeeeity of trarel or other dilBcultiee of 
eocess, and then this msthetie enjoyment is ae 
selfishly pnmed ee the reat. 

The troth whicli the theory if trying to state 
•eeme rather to be that when we seek netl^io 
pleaturea we hare no further pleaniro in 
that we do not mix up the satisfactione of ranity 
and proprletorehip with the delight of oontompU- 
tion. This is true, but it ie true at bottom of 
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h ta* #»i Ulwioe ifc« etoeliu, uC erim It »ilw iwaJ 
UMriiMBt «l trwttee. B* mat. ifart lie® fchoreetaew'i 
•rtaolasT. w» haw eTee U W« tto rwifal«loa that bMaty 
Kiwi nUitaeUm t« Cl® aaC andOTlrlsK dtnaM «( oar 
Miiw. la® U rerttoOir atj®® «»w ®»w leedal aad iM®««- 
tarvcSMMratUeer ladlriCaallMtlallli. Hit pi]rtaalo(]rwas. 

hswiwr. far toi vaf® aad KBMtal to o«U«aka aa ahalfeli «< 

tlMM aretortout toiUaia. 
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*11 pursuita ud enjo7m*nti. Ererj re*l pleMore 
U in on« MIU6 diaintoreated. It ia sot aougfat 
with ulterior motirea, ud what filla the mij>d 
is no caleulatioa, but th« ioage of an objaot or 
arent, auffoaod with emotioa. A aophiitieated 
oonaciouanota maj often take the idea of mU m 
tb* teuohatone of ite iDcllnatloaa; but tbia aelf, 
for the gratification and aggrandixamoat of which 
a man may lire, ia itaolf onlj a oomplex of 
aima and aMaoriea, which oooo Iiad their diraet 
objeoka, in whioh ho bad taken a apontaneoua 
and unaolfiah interoet. The gratificatioBa which, 
merged together, make the aelfiabneaa are each 
of them ingenuoua, and no more eelflah t ha n the 
moat altruUtio, impereonal emotioa. The oonteat 
of telfiehnoea ia a mau of unMlfithneae. There 
ia no nfennoe to the nominal (Kmince oalled one* 
self either in oue'a appetite! or ia ono’i natural 
affeetione; jet a man abeorbed in hie moat and 
drink, in hie honiee and lands, in hit diildien 
and doge, ia called aalfiah because theae iotereata, 
although natoral and inatinctiTe ia him, ate net 
ehared by otiiera. The unaelfish man ia he whoee 
nature haa a more uniTeraal direedon, whoee in* 
tereata are more widely diffused. 

But as impersoBal thoughts an such only iu 
their object, not in their aubject or agent, aiaeo 
all thoughts are the thoughts of aomebo^: so 
also noMlfish intereata hare to bo somebody's 
iutereita. If wo were not interested in beanty, 
if It were of no conoem to our happiness whether 
things were besntiful or ugly, we should maoi' 
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f«t not tho mnximam, bnt the toUl ^ 

Mtbetie leonltj. The diilntewotedneM of thU 
pl*»w« i*, theiefoT^ that of *U pnmitiTe and 
Sire a^iafactiona, which ate » “ ^ 
ditioMd by a wfeteoee to an artificial general 
«>noept, like that of the Klf, »U the po^«y of 
which mart itaelf be derlTcd from the in^pen- 
dent energy of it» oomponeat elemente. I ^ 
myeelf beeanse -myeelf" U a naw for Ae 
thing* 1 hae# at heart. To eet np 
agment of perwnality and make it an object of 
ooncem apart from the intereeta whioh w »*• 
ooBteat and •ntrtanoe, tuma the moialiat into 
a ped»<» ““1 * Mpentition. 'Ibt 

•ell which i* the object of amottr jirqwe ia an 
idol of the tribe, and need* to be diaintegrated 
into the primitiTC objectire intereeta that under- 
li« it before the cultoe of it can be jtt*tifi«l by 
reaeon. 


4 8. The inppoeed dieintereetedneia 
><■«** * of onr lore of beauty peaeoe into an- 

mMimt- other eharacteriatie of it often regarded 

ae eaeential, — ite nnivereality. The 
pleeaniee of the eensei haTe, it U eaid, no dogma- 
tiem ia them} that anything gieei me pleaaure 
inTolree no aeeertioa about ite capacity to giee 
plearare to another. But when 1 judge a thing to 
be beautiful, my judgment mean* that the thing 
ie beantifnl in iteel^ or (what ie the eame thing 
more eritieally espreeeed) that it ebonld eeem eo 
to ererybody. The claim to uniTereality ie, ao- 
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eordiog to thu doetrin^ tbe «u«oo« of tltt m- 
th«iie: what mokei the perception of beauty a 
jad^ment rather than a eeaution. All aethetie 
precepts would be impoiaible, end all eritioum 
orbitmy and subjeotire, onleee we admit a pora- 
dozioel unirersality in ooz jodgneat, tbe pbUo- 
eophieol impliootioae of wbioh we may then go 
on to doTelope. But we are fortnnotely not re* 
quired to enter the labyrinth into which this 
method leads; there is a moeh simpler and clearer 
way of studying snob qnestioas, whieh is to ohol* 
lenge and analyze the assertion before ns and seek 
its basis in human nature. Before this is done, 
we should run tbe risk of expending a natural 
miseoDoeption or inaoenraoy of thought into on 
inreterote and pereioiona ptejudiee making it 
the oentre of on elaborate coostm^ion. 

That the claim of unirersolity is such a natural 
inooeuraoy will not be bard to show. There is 
notoriously no great agreement npoa esthetic 
matters; and au^ agreement os there is, is based 
upon similarity of origin, nature, and ciroumstanoe 
among men, a similarity whieh, where it exists, 
tends to bring sbont identity in sU judgments and 
feelings. It is unmeaning to say thos what is 
bMutlfal to one man oup&i to beautiful to 
another. If their senses ore the some, their osso* 
ciotione and dispositions similar, then the some 
thing will certainly be beautiful to both. If their 
natures ore different, the form which to one will 
bo entroaoing will be to another even iarisible, 
because his clsssiScstions sad discriminations in 
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pemption will bo difloront, md ho moy ooo » bid- 
ooos detaoho.! fra^mont or a ihapolew asgregrto of 
tbiago, in wbnt to aaothor is a porfoct wbolo—to 
entiioly are tbo unitito of objooto naitiei of func¬ 
tion and n«. It « obrini to aay tliat what U 
iorUiblc to a giron being pwyW to aeon boantiful 
to him. Bridontly tbU obligation of rooognuing 
tho aam* qnalitioa ii oonditionodby tbo poaaoMion 
of tbo aaiDO toeultioa. Bot no two men bare 
oxaetly tho aamo faeultioa, nor can tbinga baro 
for any two exactly tho aamo ralnea. 

What ia looaely exproaaod Iqr laying that aay 
one ought to ooe tbia or that beauty U that b« 
would aoo it if bia diapoaition, training, or atton- 
tien weto wbat our ideal domanda for him; and 
onr ideal of what any ono abonld bo has oomplox 
but diteoToratdo aonrooa. We take, for Inatonoe, 
a certain ploarero in baring our own judginonta 
supported by tiioae of others j wo are intolerant, 
if not of the oxiatenoo of a natoro dilferont from 
our own, at lout of its oxpreeaion in words and 
judgments. Wo are oon&n^ or made happy in 
our doubtful opinions by seeing them aooeptod 
oniremlly. We are nnable to &ad the basis of 
OUT taste in our own experience and therefore 
refoee to look for it there. If we were sure of 
ear ground, we should be willing to aoquisece in 
the naturally diflareat feelings and wajt of otberi, 
as a man who ia oonseioua of apoaktng his lan¬ 
guage with the aeeent of tiio capital oonfeases its 
arbitrariiiMi with gayety, and is pleased end in- 
teteatod ia tbs rariationa of it he obaerrea in pro* 
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vineiiU; bat the proriocul is slvsys sealoiu to 
eliow tkst be bu nesoo end sooiont sathori^ to 
justifj bis oddities. 8o people who bare do mb- 
latioDS, and do not know why they jodge, are 
always trying to show that they judge by uni- 
renal reason. 

Thus the £mil^ and supetAoiali^ of our own 
judgments oaunot brook contradiction. We 
another man’s doubt when we cannot tell him 
why we ourselres boliere. Our ideal of c t hfr 
men tends tberefore to inelude the agreement of 
tbeir judgments with our owni and altbougb we 
might acknowledge the fatnitj of this demand in 
regard to natures very different from the 
we may be unreasonable enough to retire thM 
all raoee should admin the same s^le of atobi- 
teotuie, and all ages tbe same poets. 

The great actual unity of human taste within 
the range of eonrention^ history bolpe tbe pre¬ 
tension. But In principle it is unteuaUe. Noth¬ 
ing has less to do with the real merit of a work of 
imagiuation than tbe eapaei^ of all men to appre- 
oiate it; the true test is tbs d^ree and ki^ of 
satisfaction it oaa giro to him who appreciates 
it most. Tbe symphony would loee notUing if 
half maokiud bad always been deaf, as nine- 
tenths of them sotually an to tbe intrieaotes of 
its harmonies; bat it would hare lost much if 
no Beethoren bad existed. And mon: inoapaci^ 
to appreoiate oertain types of beauty may to tbe 
eondilion time qua am for tbs appreciation of 
another kind; ^ gnateat cs^aeity both for en- 
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and cmtioo is Ujbly spMi*lU*d and 
exeluBiT^ wd beaos ths gPM>test a«w o! art hara 
oftao been itranfely intolaraat 
Tbs InveotiTss of oao sctool against another, per- 
rerM ae they are philoeophially, are artistically 
often eigne of health, because they indicate a rital 
appreeiation of certain kinds of beauty, a lore of 
tbev has grown into a jealous passion. The 
arobitecta that hare pieced out the imperfections 
of ancient with their own thoughts, like 

Charles V. when be raised Ms masaiire palace 
the Alhambra, may be condemned from a 
oertain point of mw. They marred muoh by 
their iaUrferenee^ bet they showed a splendid 
co nftdenoe in their own intuitions, a proud asser¬ 
tion of their own taete, which is the greatest eri- 
denos of lecthetie einoeri^. On the oontrary, our 
own gtopings, eeleeticiim, aztd archmology are the 
symptoms of impoteoee. If we were leee leaned 
■ud leee just, we might be mote effleiant. If our 
eppreeiation were leee general, it might be more 
real, and if we trained our imagination into exolu- 
aireneas, it might attain to ebaMter. 

n> etfWwtu I UX There is, bowerer, something 
more in the to uniTorsality in 
■»»*<«■*"»«• astbetie judgments than the desire to 
generaliu our own opinions. There is the ex¬ 
pression of a emrions but well-known psyehol<^i- 
oal phenomenon, Tia., the transformation of an 
element of eeosatlon into the quali^ of a thing. 
If we eay that other men ehoold aee the beauties 
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7 .r'Jj tho.« baauUM «„ 

fa th$ like its ooloM, ptoportioo, or lise. 

Our ;udptt«it sppwn to w merely the pei«ep> 
Uoa sod d^eiy of u extonml exUtence, of t£> 
K»1 exoelleooe tbet i. without. But notion 
u i^asUy sb^ and oootradictory. Beauty, as 
»e hare eeea, is a valnei it oanoot be oonooieed ae 
an independent existenee which affecte our seneee 
and which we consequently peroeire. It exists in 
peroeptioii, and cannot exist othenriie. A beauty 
peroeiTod is a pleasure not felt, and a eontra- 
diction. Bot modem philosophy has taught us to 
say the same thing of oeery element of the per- 
Mir^ world; all are sensatiooe; and their groop- 
tng into objects imagined to be permanent and 
external is the work of eertain habita of our intel- 
Jigenos. We ibonld be incapable of surreyiag or 
retaining tbo diffused experisnoee of life» unless 
we organised and clas i ified them, and out of the 
chaos of impressions framed the world of oonTsa* 
tional and reoognisable objects. 

How this is done is explained by the ouinnt 
theories of pereeptUn. External objects usually 
affect rarious senses at once, the impnasions of 
which are thereby associated. Bepeated experi* 
eooes of one objs^ are also aseoeiated on aecount 


of their eimilarity; beoee a double tendency to 
merge and unify into a single percept, to which 
a name ie attached, the group of those memoriM 
and reaetione which in fact had one external thing 
for their eanee. But this percept, once formed, is 
clearly different from these partioular experieneee 
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oat of vUeh it gtov. It if penaAnent, tboy am 
rarUble. Tb«7 An but pArtul riewt And glimptoa 
of it. The ooaakitated DOtion therefore oonee to 
be the reolitj, And the OAteriAU of it aerel; the 
eppeAtenee. The diatiACtkn betweea aabetAooe 
Aod qoAli^, mlitjr ead AppoArAsoe, sAtter and 
miodf hoe no other ongio. 

The objeote thee oonoeired Aod distingaubed 
from oor kkAi of them, Ate At firet oompActed 
of All the inpreeeioite, foeUaga, Aod memoriee, 
vhioh offer themielree for AseooiAtion Aod fall 
within the Tortax of the AmAlgAmAtlDg inAgi- 
Breiy eenution we get from A thing in 
origiuUp trOAtod u one of it» quAlities. Sxperi- 
mentt htMerer, And the practioAl need of a simpler 
eoDoeption <d the atruetare of objects lend us g^- 
n.ll jr to redooB the qoAlitica of the objoci to a 
minimum, end to regard moet pereeptioos as An 
effeet of those few qulities upon us. Theee few 
primary qaelitin, like extension whioh we persist 
In treating ea in^pesdently reel end as the qOAl- 
ity of A ssbstADce, ire those which sniBoe to 
explain the order of oor experieaoes. All the 
rest, like eoloor, ere telegaM to the snbjeotire 
sphere^ AS merely effects npoo oor minds, And 
AppAient or eeoondAryquAlitiee of the object 

But this dlstinetioo ^ only a prtotioAl jostifiMt* 
tioD. OoDTenienee And economy of thought Alone 
determine what oomUnAtion of oar seosations we 
eh f ii l eontittoe to objectify and treat as tbe oaom of 
the rest. The right end tendency to be objeeUve 
is oquol in all, siooe they are all prior to the arti* 
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^ Of thought hr Which w, «pmte tbo ooi««pt 

Tk ‘*>“8 «« oxpwiBioa.. 

Th* qualitioB whiob w* sow coaoeir* to b«loo£ 
to iml cbjoots MO for the Bwrt psrt usage, <5 
eight sad tooch. Oae of the Sret cIsim. of effect, 

to bo tinted M aeeondatjr were aatanaiy pleuam 
ttd pam^ eiaoe it eoold eoiainonly nnw^l nee Tory 
little to intellignt sad eueeeufsl aotios to eon* 
oeiTe oar pleMuree esd paiae u reeident ia objecta. 
Bat emotioaa are leeentially oapable of objeotiAea- 
tion, u well aa iapreuiou of moms aad one may 
well belioTe that a primitire and iaezperieneed 
eotuoioiuDM wooU mther pMple the world with 
ghoMe of its own terrore and paMiou than with 
projeotione of thoee luBiinou, and mathematieal 
oonoepte whioh aa yet it eould hardly have formed. 

Thia animiatio and nythological habit of tbosght 
BtlU holds ita own at the eoaffnea of knowledge, 
where meohanical explanation, are not found. In 
ouiaelyea, where nearseaa make, oburration diS- 
oolt, in the Intrieata ehaoe of animal and liumaa 
We, we still appeal to the elBoaoy of will and 
ideas, as alao ia tbe ramota night of eoemio aed 
religions problama But in all tbe intermediato 
realm oi mlgar day, where aeience has 

made progress, tha iaelnsioa of emotioBsl or poa- 
aionata elements in the eoaoept of the reality 
would be now an extraragonce. Here oar idea 
of things ia oompoaod axolnsiraly of pereeptual 
olemcnta, of the ideas of form and of 

The beauty of objeets, howerer, forma an ex- 
oeptioo to this rnle. Baaaty ia an emotional ale* 
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n«Dt, ft ple«mr« of oon, vbielk DeT»rth«lett w« 
regard fts ft qBftlitj of tbiogt. But ve ftre oow 
pnpftnd to undentftnd the ufttnr* of thu exeep* 
It ie the torriTftl of ft teodeaej origiiudly 
unirereftl to erezj ftfleet of ft thing upon ui 
ft eooBtitoent of its coaoeWed utoxe. Tb« soien* 
Clfto idM of ft thing is ft great ftbetraetioo from tho 
of peroeptione and resotioos vbieh that thing 
pfoduoee; the cethctie idea is less abstnot, aiaee 
it retains the emotiooftl reftetioo, the pleaaiire of 
the peioeptioa, as an integral part of the oooeeiTed 
thing. 

Nor is it hard to find the ground of this sarriTsl 
in the ten— of beantjr of an objeetifieation of feel* 
tog elsewhere extinet Moetottbopleftsnreewhieh 
objeete oause are aasily distinguished and sepanted 
from the perception of the object: the object has to 
be applied to a partionlar organ, like the peJate, 
or swallowed like wine, or osed and operated upon 
in some way before the pleasure arises. The oobe- 
sion k therefore eligbt between the pleasure and 
the other asiociatod elements of sensei pins* 
ore is separated in time from the perception, or 
it ie localised in a different organ, and conse* 
qnently is at ones recognised as an effect and 
not as a qnalitj of the object Bat when the 
pcooeu of pereepiion iteelf is pleasant, as it may 
easily be, when the intelleetiial operation, ^ 
wbioh the elements of sense are assooiated and 
projected, and the oonoept of the form and sub* 
stance of the thing prodooed, is nataznlly delighti 
ful, then we hare a pleasare intimately bound up 
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in the thiog, ineepenble £n>a ite cheneter end 
oooatitution, the eeftt of which ia us is the saom 
ts the seat of the penwptioo. We nstanllj 
under these oireamstAnoes, to sepante the pleura 
from the other objectified feelings. It becomes, 
like them, a qualltj of the object, which we distla- 
guish from pleasures not so incorporated ia the 
perception of things, by giring it the name of 
beau^. 

f IL We haTc now reached our defi> 
nition of bean^, which, in the terms 
of our tncoessive aaalyels tad narrowing of the 
oonoeption, is trIds poaitire, intrinsic, and objeo* 
ti&ed. Or, ia less teohuioal langnage, Bean^ is 
pleasure regarded as the quali^ of a thing. 

This definition is intended to sum op a Tariety 
of distinctions and ideatifications which should 
perhaps be here more explicitly set down. 
Beauty is a Talus, that is, it is not a peroep* 
tiort ^ a matter of fact or of a relation: it is 
an emotion, sm affeotioa of our Tolitional and 
appreeiatire natare. An object cannot be beau- 
ti^ if it can give pleuure to nobody: a beaoty 
to which all men srere forever indifferent is a 
contradiction in terms. 

In the second place, this valne is positive, it ia the 
sense of the presence of something good, or 0n the 
ease of ogliness) of its abeenee. It is never the per* 
ceptioB of a positive evil, it is never a negative 
valae. That we are endowed with the sense of 
beauty is a pure gain which brings no evil with ih 


so THE SSMSB OF BEAUTV 

Wh«& tb» nglj oaasM to bt tmojiag or monlj un- 
iDt«r«*ting aod beoomw dugnstiog, it beoomoa in* 
deod a positire eril: bat a moral and praetioal, 
not an aathotio ou. In matbatiea that saying is 
Uno—ottan so disinganoous in etbies—that ovil 
is uotbing but tli« abaanoa of good: for OToa tlia 
tadiom and rolgarity of an axiitenea without 
beauty is not itaelf ugly ao muob as lamentable 
and degrading. The abeaooa of aaethetio goods 
b a moral aril: the Mtbetie aril ia mtrely rala* 
tire) and leas of asthetic good than was 

expected at the place and time. Ko form in 
itself giree pain, although some forma giro paiu 
by causing a shook of snrptise even when tliey 
are really beautiful: as if a mother found a fine 
boll pap in her child’s cradle, when her pain 
would not be Mthatie in its nature. 

Further, this plaaiure mutt not be in the oonse* 
quenoe of the utili^ of the object or ereat, but in 
ila iomediete pereeption; in other words, beauty 
is an ultimate good, Mraething that gires satia- 
botion to a natural funetion, to some funds* 
mental need or eapaeity of our minds. Beauty ie 
therefore a poaitire rdue that is intriasio; it is 
a pleasure. These two oirenmatances suffloiently 
separate the sphere of cethetice from that of 
etliios. Moral raluee are generally negatire, and 
always remote. Morally has to do with the 
aroidanoe of eril and the pursuit of good: 
msthetioe only with eojo 3 nneot. 

Finally, the pleasures of sense are dlitioguiahed 
from the pereeption of beauty, as sensation in 
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geaertkl i« dUtioguubed from p«io«ption; th« 
objoetifioatioQ of tbo olomests tAd their op* 
peaioaoe u qiulitiee rather of thiogt than of 
oonMiouenoM. Th« pauaga from MOMtion to 
peroeptioQ U gradual, aad the path may bo 
sometimoa retraoed: oo it ia vith beauty and 
tbo pleasures of aeosatioo. There is bo sharp 
line between them, but it depends upon tho 
degree of objeotivity ray feoliag haa attained at 
the moment whether I say “It pleases me,” or 
“It Is bean tif nl." If I am self*oonscioiiJ aad 
eritwal, I ahall probably uae one phrase; if I 
am ImpulaiTe and susceptible, the other. The 
more remote, iotorwoven, and inextricablo the 
pleasure is, the more objeotirs it will appear; 
and the union of two pleasures often makee one 
beauty. In Shakespeare’s LIVth sonnet are theoe 
words; 

O how Bweli non doth beentj besaieoa* laem 
B]r that sweet omaaitet whieh tnth doth five I 
The roes looks tair, hut lainr we U decon 
For that sweet odoor wbleh doth la U life. 

The esaker-blMae have fun as diep a dje 
As the pertusM tisefiore of the neie, 

Hang on each thorm, aad play as wsotcmly 
When sumaMt'i bteaih thsir asafcSd buds dliclMee. 
Bet, for Ihetr beaety only ti tbeir shew, 

Tltey live unwooed aad uitspeeted fade; 

Dla to (hanaalTM. Swaet leaaa do not to; 

Of thatr swett dsathe are swaataw edooie Bade. 

One added ornament, we see, turns the deep 
dye, which was but show and mare sensation 
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befor*, into no elemant of beaaty and RAlity; 
tad M tnitb i$ b«r« th« oo-op«ntWB of peroep* 
tioBS, M baMty U tb« oo-oporation of pleMniM. 
If ocdoor, fom, and motion are hardlj beautiful 
vitbout tbe iiTMtuaM of the odour, bov mueb 
more neoeaeary voold they be for the aveetoess 
itself to beoome a beant]rt It ** P"* 

fame in a flask, no one voald think of esdlinf 
it beantifnl: it would gire ns too detaohed and 
eontrollable a sensation. There would be no 
object in wblek it oonld be easilj' inoorporatod. 
But let it float from the garden, and it will add 
another sensnoae charm to objeote sunoltaneoaily 
leoognited, and help to make them beautifol. 
Thui bcautj ia eonetitated b; the objec ti fiioation 
of pleasate. It U pleasure objectified. 


PART n 

THE MATERIALS OF BEAUTY 

{IS. Out tuk wUl junr be to pMl <*e amm 
in review the Terlool eiemente of our 7** 

ooneoioaeneee, end eee what each ooo* •t 

trilnitoi to the beaat 7 of the world. 

We ehall find that thej do eo wfaeneTer thej an 
inextricably aseooiated with the objectifying activ¬ 
ity of the underetaodiag. Whenever the gdden 
thread of pleaaore enten that web of thinge which 
ooi intelligence is always busily spinning, it lends 
to the visible world that mysterious and subtle 
charm which we eall beasty. 

There is no fusotion of our nature whieh can¬ 
not contribute something to this efleet, hut one 
function differs very much from another in the 
amount and directness of its contribution. The 
pleasures of ths sys and sar, of the imagina¬ 
tion and memory, are the meet easily objeoti- 
fied and merged in ideas; but it would betray 
inexcusable baste aikd slight appreciation of the 
principle involved, if we called them the only 
materials of beauty. Our effort srill ratirer be 
to disoover its other sources, whioh have been 
more generally ignored, and point out their im- 
portanoe. For the five erases and the three 
as 
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power* of U» loul, which pUy *o Iwge » part 
ia traditional peyoholo^i are by no means the 
only sources or factor* of coosoiouanees; they ate 
more or leu external dirisioii* of its oonteot, and 
not erea eihauatiTo of that. The nature and 
ehanses of our life hare deeper roots, and are 
controlled by lees obrious proeecsea. 

The human body is a maobine that holds 
together by rirtue of certain Tital functions, on 
the of which it is dissolred. Some of 

tbeee, like the cireulation of the blood, the 
growth and decay of the tlssnes, are at Aret 
sight anoonseious. Tet sny important dist«ub* 
aoco of these fnodameutal processes at once pro¬ 
duces great and painful changes in conscioasnesa. 
Slight alterations are not without their conscious 
coho: and tlw whole temper and tone of our 
mind, the strength of our passions, the grip and 
concatenation of our habits, our power of atten¬ 
tion, and the lirelinese of our fancy and affeo- 
tions are due to the inflnence of these vital foioee. 
They do not, perhaps, eonstitute the whole bisis 
of any one idea or emotion: but they ate the ooo- 
ditloni of the existence and character of all. 

ParUcularly important are they for the value of 
our experience. They eonstitute health, without 
which no pleasure can be pure. They determine 
our impulsM in Icisnte, and furnish that surplus 
energy which wc spend in play, in art, and in 
speculatioe. The attraction of these pursuits, and 
the very existence of an sssthetie sphere, is due 
to the effloicnoy and perfection of our vital pro- 
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ce88«a. The pleMone which they involve are not 
ezelosively bound to any peitieolar object, and 
therefore do not acoonot for the relative beauty 
of thiAgf. They are looee and onlocellted, hav¬ 
ing no apeoial organ, or one which U intern^ and 
hidden within the body. They therefore remain 
undiaeriminated in eoaaeionaneaa, and can serve 
to add interest to any object, or to cut a gen¬ 
eral glamour over the world, very favourable to 
its infearest and beauty. 

The mathetic value of vital funotiona differs 
oeeording to their phyeiologieal coneomitaate: 
those that are favour^Ie to ideation are of 
course more apt to extend something of their 
intimate warm^ to the pleasures of contempla¬ 
tion, and thus to intensify the sense of beanty 
and tl>B interest of thought Those, on the other 
band, that for physiological reaiona tend to 
inhibit ideation, and to drown the attention in 
dumb and unrepresentable feelings, are lest fa¬ 
vourable to Dithetie activity. The double effect 
of drowainess aitd reverie will illustrate this 
difference. The heavinees of sleep seems to &11 
first on the outer eenses, and of eouzee makes 
them incapable of acute impresaiona; but if it 
goes no further, it loaves the imagination all the 
freer, aitd by heighteniug the eoloure of the fancy, 
often Buggeete and reveals beautiful images. 
There is a kind of poetry and invention that 
comes only in such moments. In them many 
lovely melodies must first have been heard, awl 
oentaors and angels originally imagined. 
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1^ howvnr, tb« lethargy >• mof« cMaplete, ot if 
Uve uuM «f it it saeb tiut th« iiDftginMion ia re¬ 
tarded while the eenaea renuin *weke, — ae U the 
oaee with aa orer-tod or orer-exetcUed bodji — we 
have a etate of Mthetic ineenaibility. The exhil* 
aratioB which oomea with pure and relroabing air 
haa a marked iaSueooe on our appreciations. 
To it ia largely due the beauty of the morning, 
and the eatirely different charm it haa from the 
eTening. The oppoaite etate of all the functions 
here adda an opposite emotion to externally ainl* 
lar aoeaee, making both infinitely but differently 
beautiful. 

It would be curioua and probably surprUing to 
diacorer how muoh the pleasure of breathing bae 
to do with our higbeat and most tranaeendental 
It ia not merely a metaphor that makes 
us couple airiness with exquieitenese aed breath* 
Iwtu ei e with awoj it is the actual rocurrenoe of a 
sanaation in the throat and lungs that gives those 
Impreesiona an immediate power, prior to all re¬ 
flection upon their signiBeanoe. It ia, therefore, 
to this vital eeosation of deep or arrested respi¬ 
ration that the impreasiveneea of those objecte is 
immediately due. 

rtoi^MWf I 13. Half-way between vital and 
^SiT**** functions, lies the sexual In- 

Btinet. If nature had solved the prob¬ 
lem of reproduction without the differentiation of 
sex, our emotional life would have been rodieally 
different So profound and, especially in woman, 
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»o pwTMiT# u iaflowio® doM this functioii Mcrt, 
that W9 ihottld betray mn eotinly onraal riew of 
buman natue if we did not i^ain into tba 
nletioo* of Bex with oat Mthetio nuoeptibili^. 
Wo mu«t not expoo^ howerer, any great difler- 
#000 botweeo man and woman in the toopo op 
objoctfl of iwthetie iatoteet; wbot ia important 
in emotional life U not whioh aox an animal hai, 
but that it has oex at alL Pop if wo ccnaider the 
difficult problem wluoh nataro had to aolTO in 
Mxoal reproduction, and the nice adjustment of 
inatinct which it demands, we shall see that the 
roaetiooa and snsoeptibilitieo which must be 
implutod in the individnal axo fop th# most 
part identical in both soms, aa the sexual organi* 
satioQ ia itself funOamentally similar in both. 
Indeed, indiTidnala of Tariona speoiM and the 
whole a n i m a l kingdom have the same sexual dis* 
position, although, of oouree, the perticular object 
destined to call forth the complete sexual reaction, 
difTeta with every apecica, and with each tex. 

If we were dealing with the philceopliy of love, 
end not with that of beauty, our problem would 
be to find out \ij what machinery this fundamen¬ 
tal anaceptibility, ooramon to all animala of both 
sexes, ia gradually directed to more and more 
definite objects: first, to one specim and one aex, 
and oltimately to one individual. It ia not 
enough that sezoal organa should be differenti¬ 
ated: the oounexion must be eatabliabed between 
them and the outer aenaes, lo that the 
may recognise and pursue the proper object. 
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Tbe oaw of lifelong fideli^ to one mnU—perbnpe 
«Ten to en unmtiefied end hopeleae Io»e — U the 
mxtmuia of dlffereotietion, which ereo orotlcapt 
the utility which gave it a foothold in nature, and 
defeats Its own object. For the difreteatiation 
of the instioot in leepect to sex, age, and apeoiee 
is obrionsly neoessary to ite suocosa as a device 
for reproduction. While this differentiation U 
not complete,— and it often k not,— there Is a 
great deal of groping and waste; and the force 
and oonttanoy of tbe instinct most make up for 
its lack of pteoisioB. A great deal of vital energy 
is thus absorbed thU Ul-adjusted funetlon. 
^ moat economic^ amogoment which can be 
oonoeived, would be one by which only the one 
female beat fitted to bear offspring to a mals 
should arouss his desire, and only so many times 
as it was well she should grow prsgnant, thus 
leaving his energy and attention frM at all other 
times to exercise the other faculties ef Iris nature. 

If this ideal had been reaehod, the iostinet, like 
all those perfectly adjusted, would tend to become 
unoonsmousi and we should nlst those secondary 
effects with which we ere exclusively eonoerned 
in mstheUes. For it is precisely from tbe waste, 
from the radiatiom of the sexual pasaion, that 
beauty borrows warmth. As a harp, made to 
vibrate to tbs fingers, giroe some musio to every 
wind, so the nature of man, neeeasarlly susoepti- 
ble to woman, boeomet suaultaneoasly senaitive 
to other influencse, and capable of tenderness 
toward every object. The eapaeity to love givee 
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oar eootemplatkn thftt glow vithoat whi«li it 
might oftea fail to manifest beaaQr; aad the 
whole sentimental side of our nthetie sensibili^ 
— without which it would be peroeptive and 
mathematical rather than asthetic —is das to 
our sexoal organization remotel/ stirred. 

The attiaotion of sex eonld not become eaeient 
unless the senses were first attracted. The 070 
most be fascinated and the ear ohamod hy the 
object which natore intends should be panned. 
Both sexes for this reason derelope seooodaiy 
sexual characteristics} aad the sexual emotions 
are simolteneoasly extended to rtrioos eecoadary 
objects. The oolonr, the gntoe, the form, which 
become the stimali of sexual passion, and the 
guides of sexual selection, acquire, before they 
can folfil that oflloe, a certain intrinsic oharm. 
Xhis charm ia not only present for reasons which, 
in an admissible aenie, we may call teleological, 
on aoeount, that ia, of its past ntilify in reptodoo* 
tion, bat its intensity and power are due to the 
eimultaneoas stirring of prafonnd sexual impabea. 
Not, of course, thst any specifically sexual ideas 
are connected with these feelings: such ideas are 
absent in a modest and iaexperienoed mind eren 
ia the obrioualy sexual paasions of love and jeal' 
OQsy. 

Theae eocondaty objects of utsrect, which are 
some of the most oonspiouens elements of beauQr, 
are to be called sexnal for these two reasons: 
beoause the contingencies of the sexual fanetion 
hare helped to establish them in out taoe, and 
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owe their fasoinstion in » g«*t 
measure to the partioipation of oar soxual life 
io the reoctioD which toej cause. 

If any one were desiroos to pioduoo a bein^ 
with a great sasoeptibility to beauty, he oould 
Dot iurent an inatrument better designed for tl^ 
object than aex. IndiriduaJ* that need not unite 
foe the birth and rearing of each generation, 
night retain a aarage independence. For them 
it would not be neoeeaary that any rislon thould 
faacinate, or that any languor ahould aoften, the 
prying cruelty of the eye. But ae* endowa the 
indiridnal with a dumb and powerful instinct, 
which carries hU body and seal oootlnually 
towards another; makes it one of the dearest 
amploymenu of hU life to select and pursue a 
companion, and join* to possoesioo the keenest 
pleasure, to rlTalty the fieroeet rage, and to soli¬ 
tude an eternal melancholy. 

>Yhat mote could be needed to suffoee the world 
with the deepest meaning and beauty? The atten¬ 
tion is fixed upon a well-defined object, and all the 
effects it produces in the mind are euily regarded 
as powers or qualities of that object. But these 
are here powerful and profound. The 
soul {« stirred to its depths. Its bidden treas¬ 
ures are brought to the surface of conscionaneas. 
The imagination and the heart awake for the 
first time. All these new Taluee ciystaUise about 
the objects then offered to the mind. If the &noy 
ie oocnpled by the image of a single pereon, whoee 
qualities hare bad the power of preeipitaUng this 
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rarolotion, all the raloee gather aboat that one 
image. IIm object beoouee perleet, aod are are 
said to be ia love.* Xf the atiaulae doee not 
appear ae a deftnite image, the valaet evoked 
are disperwd over the votld, and we are eaid to 
have bmme loven of natore, and to have die* 
ooverod the beaatj and meaning of things. 

To a certain extent tbU kind of interest arill 
oeotre in the proper object of sexual peasim, and 
In the special ebaracteristioe of the opposite sex; 
and we find aeoordinglj that woman it the most 
lovely object to man, and man, if female modecty 
would ooofeM it, the moot interesting to woman. 
Bat the effects of to fundamental and primitive 
a teaotion are much more general. Sex is not 
the only object of sexual paieion. Wben love 
lacks its specific objeot, wben it doee not yet 
understand itself or has been aacrifioed to tome 
other inteieet, we ace the stifled fire bursting out 
in various diieetions. One is religious devotion, 
another ia teslous philanthropy, a third b the 
fondling of pet anusmls, but not the least fortu¬ 
nate is the love of nature, and of art; for nature 
alaft is often a aeoond mistress that consoles ns 
for the loes of a first PaMiou then overflows 
and visibly floods those neighbouring regions 
which it had always secretly watered. For the 
same nervous organisation which sex involves, 
with its necessarily wide branchings aitd assooia- 
tioos in the brain, must be partially stimulated 
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bjr otbftr obj«eU tb4a iU speoiSo or altinUe one; 
eapeoially in man, vho» onlike aome of the lower 
animals, haa not hia iaatloeta elearlj diatinok and 
iaternitkent, but alwaya partiallf aetire, and 
Derar aetira in iaolation. We maf aajr, then, 
tbat for man all nature ia a aeoondary objeot of 
aexual paaaion, and that to tbia fact the beauty 
of nature ia largely doe. 

awM# ^ 14 xbe fanetion of reprodootioD 

MM earriea with it not only direet nodifi* 

*"**' eetiona of tbe body and mind, but a 

whole aak of aooial inatitutiona, for the 
of which eoeial inatinota and habita are neoeaaary 
ia man. Tboae aoeial feelinga, tbe parental, the 
patriotio, or the merely (regarioua, are not of 
much direot ralue for teekhekiee, althoush, aa ia 
aeen in tbe oaae of faahiooa, tliay are important in 
determining the datakton and preTalenoe of a toate 
once formed. Indirectly they are of waat impor* 
tonoe and play a great rOie in arte like poetry, 
i^ere tbe effect depanda oo what ia aignified more 
than on vbat ia oSered to aenae. Any appeal to a 
hnmaa intereat rebonnda in faronr of a work of art 
in whieh it ia auooeaafslly made. That intereat, 
nnacthetio in itaelf, belpa to fix tbe attention and 
to fumiah aubjeet-matter and momentoin to arta 
and modea of appreciation whieh are aaatbetio. 
Tbaa oompreheoaion of the pnation of love ia IMO* 
eaaary to the appreelotion of numberleea eongi, 
plaja, and noTela, and not a few worka of muaioal 
axtd plaatic art 
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The treatment o( these mattare moit be poet- 
poned until ve are prepared to deal with oxpree* 
eioD — the moet complex element of effect. It will 
eoffloe here to point out whj eoeial and ^regariotu 
impolaee, in the aotiifeotion of which happiaew 
mainlj reildea, are those in which beantj 6nde least 
sopport. This majr help ns to underatSLad better 
the relations between methetics and it«cloi«<e*, and 
the aatnre of that objectification in which we hare 
plaoed the differenee between beauty sad pleasure. 

So long as happinen is oonoeived as a poet 
might oonoeire it| namely, in its Immediately ten* 
suous and emotional factors, so long ss we lire in 
the moment and make onr happiness consist in ths 
simplest things,—in breathing, seeing, bearing, 
loTing, and sleeping, — onr b^pineu has the 
same substanoe, the tame elements, ss onr os’ 
thetio dslight, for it is msthetio delight that 
makes oor happiness. Yet poets end artists, with 
their immedinte and asthetie joys, are not thought 
to be happy men; they themMlTca are apt to be 
loud In tbeir lamentations, and to regard then* 
telres aa eminently and tragieally unhappy. This 
arisee from the intensity and inoonstaucy of their 
emotions, from tbeir iaptOTideaoe, and from the 
eooentrieity of tbeir eoeial babite. While among 
them the sensnons and ritnl functions hare the 
upper the gregarious and social instincts 

an subordinated and often deranged; and their 
unhappineei ooasista in the aense of their unfit* 
uees to lire in the world into which they are 
born. 
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Bat maa is pre-aminantlj a political animal, 
and social noeds am almost as fundamental is 
him aa rital fonetioDS, and often more oonseioos. 
Friendship, vealth, reputation, power, and infla- 
eooe, when added to life, oonstitute surely 

the main elements of happiness. Now these are 
obIj Tory partially compel of deOnito imo^ of 
obj^ts. The desire for them, the oonsciousnees 
of their absesoe or possession, comes upon us only 
when ws reflect, when we are planning, oonsider* 
ing the future, gathering the words of others, 
rehearsing their ecors or admiration for ourselres, 
oonoeiring possible situations is which our rirtue, 
our fame or power would become eonspieuous, 
oomparing our lot with that of others, and going 
through other disoursire prooessea of thought. 
Apprsbonsion, doubt, isolation, ate things which 
cooM upon us keenly when we reflect upon our 
iiresj they cannot easily become qualities of 
any object If by chance they can, they acquire 
a great meUietie ralue. For instance^ “ho^* 
which in its eoeial sense is a oonoept of happi* 
nest, when it bscomss materialized in a cottage 
and a garden beeomse an msthetie concept, becomes 
a beautiful thing. The happinees is objcctlfled, 
and the objeet beautified. 

Social objects, howerer, are seldom thus SM- 
thetio, because they ere not thus definitely imsg- 
insblo. They are dilTuse and abstract, and rerbal 
rather than sensuous in their materials. There* 
fore the great emotions that go with them are 
not immediately tiansmutable into beauty. If 
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artists ud poets are onhi^pjr, it is after all be¬ 
cause happinaes does sot interest tbem. Tbejr 
cannot seriooslj pursue it, becanae its eomponents 
are not components of baautj, and being in lore 
with beautj, tbej neglect and despise tbose unae- 
tbetio social Tirtues in the operation of erhich hap¬ 
piness is found. On the other hand those who 
purtoe happiness conceived merely in the abstract 
and conventional terns, as monay, success, or te- 
spootabUity, often miss that real and fondamental 
part of happineaa vbioh flows from ths senses and 
imagination. This elemsnt is what astbetios tup- 
plita to lift; lot baanty also can he a eanse and a 
factor of happiness. Yet the bappineee of loving 
beauty is either too sensuous to he stable, or else 
too ultimata, too asoramental, to ba aeoounted hap¬ 
piness by the worldly mind. 

f IS. The senses of touoh, taste, and 
smell, although cai«blo no doubt of a 
great development, have not served in man for the 
purposea of iutelligence so much as tbose of eight 
and hearing. It ia natural that as they remain 
normally In the background of oooiciowsneas, and 
forniah the least part of our objeotiflsd ideas, tha 
pleasures oouuected with them should remain also 
detached, and unused lor tho purpose of apprecia¬ 
tion of nature. They have been called the unms- 
tbetie, as well aa tha lower, senseoi but the 
propriety of thsee spitheta, which is undeniabls, 
it due not to any intriatie sensuality or batenese 
of theae aonses, but to the function which they hap- 
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pen to h*T« in our expertenoe. Smell and taste, 
like heariog, bare the great disedrantage of not 
being intrinsioallj spatial: they are therefore not 
fitted to serre for the representation of nature, 
which allows herself to be aoooiatelj oonceired 
only in spatial terms.' They have not reoohed, 
moreorar, the same organisation as sounds, and 
therefore oannot fnnieh nay play of subjective 
sensation eomparable to music in intorest. 

Tbe objootifioatioa of musical forms is due to 
their fixi^ and oompIexiQr: like words, they are 
thought of as existing in a soetol /nedium, and can 
be boontifnl without being spatial. But tastes 
have never been eo aoourately or universally 
elassified and distinguished; the instrument of 
eeosation does not allow such nice and stable 
diserimlnations as does tbe ear. The art of oom* 
Inning dishee and winee, although one which 
everybody practises with more or lees skill and 
attention, deals with a material far too unrepre* 
sentoble to be called buautifnl. The art remains 
in the sphere of the pleasant, and is oonsoqueotiy 
regardecl as servile, rather thu fine. 

Artists in life, if that expression may be used 
for those who have beautified social and domestio 
existence, hare appealed continually bo these lower 
eentea. A fragrant garden, and lavoury meats, 

> TUi to net tk* piM* to «Mar tnto a dltcu^n of tho note- 
phjntotlnlaoof Uioliiwottpoeo. SaSloo It lo polal OM Ibat 
in hukia ospottoaoo oorTfeooOlt knowtodfo of «nr ooTtrooMol 
to (0 bo lad oiilr la ipa tfa d qrmboH, ood, for wkotovar roaoun 
ora«EUao(,ihto If tbo tontooeo whieii tha tolod waitopatk If 
U to to advMCO la doitaf ood offlolooojr. 
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ineense, aod p»r{om««, soft atolb, tnd delieion* 
oolonrit form oor ideal of orUotal loxotioa, u 
ideal which appeab too raooh to human nature 
erer to Iom iti oham. Yet our norUiem poets 
bare oeldom attempted to arouse these imagea in 
their ecnsoous intessi^, without relieving them 
by some imaginative touch. In Keata, for ex* 
ample, we find the following lines: — 

And stOl dM dept In uaie^lihM eleep, 
la Maeched Uasa. smootb and lavaadaied, 

WhOo lie from fenh the eteeet brao^ a beep 
Of caedled ^ipte, qulaea, end pbua, end gooid, 

WUb JelUea eootbw tbea Ibe ereemy eud. 

And laoentayropi tioet withelBaaawa: 

Manna, end detei In ezfoey tteaefemd 
Frcm Fee: end apleed delatlee, every one 
From aUkea Sememnd to oedexed LebaeoL 

Even the most sensuous of English poets, in 
whom the love of beontj is supreme, eanaot keep 
long to the primal elements of beeu^i tho higher 
flight is inevitalfle for him. And bow much does 
not the appeal to things in argosy transferred 
from Fn, reinforeed with the refeienoe to Sera- 
aioand aod especially to the euthorised beauties 
of the cedars of Lebanon, whUh even the Puritsn 
may sing without a blo^ add to our wavering 
eatisfaction and teeooeils oor eonacienoe to this 
unohristiaa indulgenoe of sensei 

Eat the time may be near when such scroplee 
will be lees common, and oor poetry, with our 
other arte, will dwell nearer to the foanUin-head 
of all inspiration. For if nothing not once in 
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8 « 0 M is to be foood in tbe intoUeet» maeh len ie 
sueh e thing to be found in the imaginntion. If 
the oedan of Lehenon did not epreed a grstoful 
shade, or the winds rustle Ihroogh the maze of 
their brsoobes, if I<ebaooD had never been beauti* 
ful to sense, it would not now be a fit or poetio 
subject of allusion. And tbs word “ Fes ** would 
be without imaglnatlre Tslue if no traTeller had 
erei felt the intoxication of the torrid sue, tlie 
languors of oriental luxury, or, lilco the British 
soldier, cried amid the dreary moralities of bk 
ostlre land: — 

‘Tike ms sosMWbcre eest o( 0asc 
WImn Aa bttU is tiks ih« wont. 

When then aio'i no ton ooaMadmwti 
And 4 mu may rain a Aksk 

Kor would Samotoand bs anything but for the 
mystery of the deeert nod the pieturesqueness 
of oaravana, nor would an argoey be poetio if 
the sea had im> voioea and no foam, t^ winda 
and oars no resistance, and the rudder and taut 
sheets no pull. From these real sensations imagi* 
nation draws its life^ and suggestion its power. 
The sweep of the taaaj is itMlf also agreeable; 
but the superiority of the distant over the pres¬ 
ent is only due to the mass and variety of tbs 
pleasures that can be suggested, oompa^ with 
the pover^ of thoee that ean at any time be felt. 

f 16. Sound shares with the lower 
sentee the dissdrantage of having no Intrinsie 
spatial oharaeter; i^ therefore, forma no part of 
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th« properly abetrected external world, and the 
pleaeoiee of the ear cannot become^ in the literal 
•enie, qualities of tJUnpi. But there is in sounds 
suoh an exquisite and oontinoous gradstion in 
pitch, and suoh a measurable relation in length, 
that an object alntost as complex and desoribable 
as the eisible one can be built out of them. 
What gires spatial foms their value in deaerip* 
tion of the enTiromaest is the ease with whioh 
discriminatioas and comparisons oan be made in 
spatial objeots: they are measurable, while un* 
spatial sensations commonly are not. But sounds 
are also measurable in their own category] they 
hare comparable pitohes and durations, and defi* 
Bite and reoognisable oraibinstiona of those sensu* 
ous elements are as truly obftett as chairs and 
tables. Not thet a musieal oomposition exists 
in any mystical way, as a portion of tbs mnsio 
of the spheras, whkh no one is hsahng; but 
that, for a oritioal philosophy, risible objects are 
also nothing but poeiibilitieo of sensation. The 
real world is morely the shadow of that assurance 
of erentoal oxperienoe which aooompenies sanity. 
This objeetirity can accrue to any mental Sgment 
that hu enough oobesion, oontent, and indi* 
ridualify to be desoribable and recognisable, and 
these qualities belong no leu to audible than to 
spatial ideas. 

There Is, aoeordiogly, some justification in 
Schopenhauer’s speeulatire uurtion that mosie 
repeats the entire world of eense, and is a paral* 
lei method of ezpieuion of the underlying enb- 
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ttoDce, or irill. world of sound is eertainly 
espsblo of infinlto ▼arie^ sod, were our sense 
dOTeloped, of infinite extenvons; and it Ixas as 
Dueh as tbs world of (natter tbs power to interest 
us and to stir our emotions. It was therefore 
poteotiallj as foU of meaning. But it has ptoeed 
the less serrioeabls and constant apparition ^ and, 
therefore, mosie, whieh builds with its materials, 
while the purest snd most Imptaseiro of the srte, 
is tbs least human and instraetire of then. 

The pleasantneM of sounds has a simple physical 
bsais. All ssnsstions are plessant only between 
oertaiu limits of intensity; but the ear oan dis¬ 
criminate easily between noises, that in themselves 
are uninteresting, if not annoying, and notes, 
which have an unmistakable charm. A sound is 
4 note if the puisations of the air by which it 
is produced recar at regular intervals. If there 
is no regular recurrence of waves, it is a noise. 
The rapidi^ of these regular beats determines the 
pitch of tones. That quali^ or timbre by whioh 
one sound is distinguished from another of the 
same pitch and intensity is due to the different 
eomplieatioos of waves in the ait; the abili^ to 
dieeriminate the various waves in the vibrating air 
is, therefore, the oondition of our finding musio 
in it; for every wave has its period, and what we 
call a noise is a oomplioation of notes too com- 
plsx for our organs or our attention to decipher. 

Wo find here, at the very threebold of our sub- 
jsot, a clear instance of a oonfliot of principles 
whieh sppears everywhere in astbetios, and is 
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tb« •oliro* and axplanatioa of nuuty oonflieto of 
tuto. 8ioo« a not* it lieard when a wi of regu¬ 
lar TibratioBs can be duoriminated la tbe 
of eouad, it appean that the peraeptioa and tbIoo 
of thia artiatie element dependa oa abetraction, 
on the ooiaaion from tho field of attention, of 
all the alemente which do not craform to a aim* 
pie law. Thia toij be oalled the prineiple of 
puritj. But it it were the only prineiple at 
work, then would be no moaio more beautifhl 
than the tone of a tooing-fork. 8uolt aonnda, 
although delightful perfaape to a ehild, are aooo 
tedioua. The prineiple of purity muat make aome 
compromiae with ao^er prineiple, which we may 
call that of intereet. The object mnat bare 
eoough rariety and ezpreecion to held onr attea- 
tioD for a while, and to atir oar nature widely. 

An we an mon aentely aenaitire to reaolta or 
to proeeaaea, we find the moat agreeable effect 
neanr to one or to the other of tlieee extnnMe 
of a tedioua beauty or of an nnbeantiful exprea- 
aireneaa. But theae prinoiplee, aa ia clear, an 
not oo*ordinato. The ehild who enjoya hia rattle 
or hia trumpet baa aathetie enjoyaunt, of how* 
erer rude a kind; but the maater of technique 
who aboold give a performanoe wholly without 
aenaaoua eharm would be a gymnaat and not a 
tnnaieian, and the author whoae novela and poema 
ebould be merely expieaaive, and intereating only 
by their meaning and moral, would be a writer 
of hiatory or pbiloeophy, but not an aitiat The 
prineiple of purity ia thenfore to 
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Mthetio effect, bat tbs principle ot bterest U 
•nbeidiaty, ead if appealed to al<me would fail 
to prodoee beao^. 

The diatinotioD, bowerer, ii not abeolute: for tbe 
eenaatioa ia itself iatereating, and tbe oom* 
pliMtion, if it ia appreoiable bf Maae aud doee 
BOt require diBcanire tliougbt to graap it, is itself 
beautiful. Tbere may be a work of art in which 
tbe seDsuooa materials are not pleaeiag, as a dis* 
coarse without euphony, if tbe atructure aod 
expression give delight; and there may be aa 
iotereating objeot without pereeired stmctare, like 
musioal notes, or the blue sky. Perfeotion would, 
of ooune, lie Ifi the union of elements all IntriD- 
steally b^tifol, la fonns also iatriasioally so; 
but where this is imposalble, diflereat natures 
prefer to eaoridoe one or the other advantage. 

OKMr. 117. In the eye we hare an organ 

BO differentiated that it is sensitive to a muoh 
more subtle influenoe tbaa even that of air waves. 
There seems to be, in the interstellar spaces, some 
pervasive fluid, for the light of tbe remotest star 
is rapidly conveyed to os, and we can hardly 
understand how this radiation of light, which 
takes plaoe beyond our atmosphere, could be real¬ 
ised without some medium. This hypothetical 
medium we coll tbe ether. It is capal^ of very 
rapid vibrations, wbioh are propagated ia all 
direetiona, like the waves of sound, only muoh 
more quickly. Hany eonuncn observatioos, such 
as tbe apparent interval between lightning and 
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thonder, nuke ns Aware of the quicker notion of 
light Now, sLooe natare was filled with this 
respooBire fluid, which propagated to all dUtancei 
▼ibratloiu originatiDg at 007 point, and moreorer 
as these vUnatiMU, when interoeptod hy a solid 
body, were reflected wholly or in part, it obri* 
ously became rety adTaatageous to every animal 
to derelope an organ sensitive to these vibrstions 
—sensitive, that is, to light Tor this would 
give the mind instantaneous impressions depend* 
eat upon the pre s ence and notore of distant 
objects. 

To this cireniBStoaoe we must attribute the 
primacy of sight in our pereeption, a primaey 
that BUkes light the natural symbol of knowl* 
edge. When the time oame for our intelligence 
to take the great metnpliysiMl leap, and conceive 
its content as permanent and independent, or, in 
other words, to imagine tAlsgs, the idea of Uiese 
thinpi had to be constmeted out of the msterials 
already present to the mind. Bat the fittest 
material for such oonstructioa was that furnished 
by the eye, sines it is the eys that brisp us into 
widest relations with onr acbul environment and 
gives us the quiokeet warning of approaching 
impreeeions. Sight has a prophetio foneUoo. 
We are less interested in it for itself than for 
the suggestion it brings of what msy follow after. 
Sight is a method of presenting psyohically what 
is practically absent; and as the essenee of the 
(king is its existence in onr absence, the tAiag ie 
spontaneously conceived in terms of sight 
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SiBbt is, tberafor^ pereeptton par otecQancf, (u>oe 
w* baeoine most easily aware of objects tbnmgh 
Tim*] agency and in risuol terms. Kow, os the 
Tohiss of perception ore tbose we coll sstbetio, 
and there ooold be no boou^ if there was no 
conoeptioa of independent obj^, we may expect 
to Bnd beonQr derived muoly from the pleosares 
of sight. A^, in foot, fonn, wbieb is almost a 
synonym of beoaty, is for us usually something 
visible: it is a synthesis of the seen. But prior 
to the effect of form, which arises ta the con* 
struetire imagination, oomes the offoot of colour; 
this is purely sensuous, and uo better intrinsically 
than the effects of any other ssnM: but being 
WON inrolred in the perooplioa of objeots than 
ore the rest, it becomes more readily on element 
of beauty. 

The roluee of colours differ appreeiably and 
bare analogy to the differing values of other sea* 
eatioBi. As sweet or pungent snoUe, oe high and 
low notes, or major and minor chords, differ from 
each other by virtue of their different etimnlation 
of the leuees, eo also red differs from green, and 
green firom violet There is a nervous process 
for eseh, and oocueqneotly a specific value. This 
emotional quality has affinity to tbo emotional 
quality of other sensations; ws need not be sur¬ 
prised tltat the high rote of vibration which 
yields a sharp note to the ear should involve 
somewhat the some feel log tbs* is produced by 
the high nte of vibration which, to the eye, 
yields a violet colour, Xheeo affinitiee escape 
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m»aj nlDdi; bat it U oonoeiTabla that the tenae 
of them ahoold be improred bj accident ot train* 
ing. There are oertain eSecta of eobor which 
gire all men pleaaure, and othera which jar, almoct 
like a nuaied diaooxd. A more genend derelop* 
meat of thia aenaibUity would ">B k< poeaible a 
new ahetiaot art, an art that ahoold deal with 
ooloan aa moaie doea with aoand. 

We hare not atadled tbaee effeeta, however, 
with enough attention, we have not aliowed them 
to peoettau enough into the aoul, to think them 
very aignifioant. The itimulation of fireworka, 
or of kaleidoaoopio offeota, aoema to na trivial. 
But everything which haa a varied content baa a 
potentiality of form and alao of meaning. The 
form will be enjoyed ae soon ae ettentioa aecae* 
toma oa to dieoriminate and recognize ite varia* 
tiODii and meaning will aecnM to it, when the 
varione emotional valuee of tlieee forma ally the 
new bbjeot to all other experieneee which involve 
■imllar emotiona, and thua give It a cympathotie 
environment in the mind. The coloon of the 
aoneet have a brilliancy that ettracte attention, and 
a eoftneea and Uloaiveneae that enchant the eye; 
while the many aaeociatione of the evening and 
of heaven gather about thia kindred charm ami 
deepen it Thai the moet aenaooua of beaaUee 
oan be full of sentimeotal raggeetion. In stained 
glase, aleo, we have aa example of maitee of 
ooloor made to exert their powerful direct influ* 
enoe, to inteoeify an emotion erentoally to be 
attached to very ideal objecte; wbat it in iteeU 
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* gorgeofu »od amoMoiog onuunaat, bjr its abso- 
luts imprsssirsBSM beoomss a ririd sTinbol of 
tbose othsr ultioutoa which bars a aimilar power 
orn tiM aovl. 

) 18. We hare now gone orer those 
organs of peroeptioo giro os the 
luteriaU out of which wo oonstmet objoets, and 
mentioned the most eonepteuous plearatee which, 
as they arise from those organs, are easily merged 
in the ideas ftuniabed by the same. We bare 
also noticed that titeac ideas, consplcoous as they 
are in our derelopod and operating oooseiousnesa, 
are not so mooh iaotors in onr thought, inde* 
pendent oontribubors to it, as they are diserlmi* 
nations and excisions in its eontent, which, after 
they are all msde, leave still a background of 
vital feeling. Yot the onter senses are bat a 
portion of our sonsorinm, and the ideas of each, 
or of all together, but a portion of our oonecious* 
ness. 

Tbe pleaeuree wbioh accompany ideation we 
hare also found to be unitary and vital; only 
just as for praotioal purposes it is ncoessary to 
sbetract and discriminate tbe oontributlon of one 
sense from that of another, and thus to become 
aware of parttcalar and definable impressions, 
so it is natural that the diifased emotional tone 
of the body should also be divided, and a certain 
modicum of pleasure or pain should be attributed 
to each idea. Our ploasuree are thus described 
M the pleasures of touch, taste, smell, hearing, 
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And sigh^ And luj beeom* elenents of beuty At 
th« tame tin* u tb« id«« to vbioh tbej at* 
AttAchod b*ootn* eUn«nta of objoetA ThAM it, 
howATAT, A rAinAinder of Amotion ai tbAn ij a 
TA inAindAr of Mnaationi And the importAOoe of 
tbU nioAinder—of tbA oontinnum in vbich liA 
All portlcalar ploAinm And pAina — wm inaiatAd 
upon In tha b^insisg. 

Tba banuty of tba vorld, indaed, cnnnot be 
Attribatod wholly or mainly to ploaaniAA tbua 
Attached to abatmtod aanaationa. It ia only tbo 
beauty of the materiala of thinga whieh ia ^wn 
from tbo plAAvaroa of aenaation. By far the moat 
important effoota are not attribatabU to theaa 
materiala, but to tbalr arrangement and their 
ideal relatioaB. We bare yet to study those proo* 
eseea of oar mind by whieh this arrangAaient 
and theao relations are eoneaiTedi and the pleas* 
urea which we can attaeh to these proceaaea may 
theu be added to the pleasures att^ed to senM 
as farther and more aobtle elemente of beauty. 

Bat before pt«ing to the oonaideratioa of this 
more intricate aobje^ we may note that howerer 
subordinate the b^ty may be whieh a garment, 
a boilding, or a poem deriree from its eensaoua 
material, yet the presence of this aenauoos mate* 
rial is indispensable. Form cannot be the form 
of xkothing. 1^ then, in Boding or oreeting 
beauty, we ignore the materiAls of things, axtd 
attend only to their form, we miae an arer-pree* 
ent opportunity to heighten our effects. For 
whaterer delight the form may bring, the material 
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might haT« gir«n delight elread;, end eo moeb 
would here been gained toward* tho value of the 
total reeult. 

Sensuoot beau^ is not the grcAteet or most 
important elemeot of effect, but it is the most 
primitive and fundamental, and the most uni* 
veteal. There is no effect of form wbieh an 
effect of material could not enhanoe^ and this 
effect of material, underlying that of form, raises 
the latter to a higher power and gives the beauty 
of the object a certain poignancy, thoroughness, 
and infinity which it otherwise would have 
lacked. The Parthenon not in marble, the king’s 
erown not of gold, and the stare not of fire, 
would be feeble aud prosaue things. The greater 
hold which material beauty has upon the senses, 
stimulates na here, where fonn ie also sublime, 
and lifts and inteueiftee our emotions. We need 
this stimulus if onr perceptions are to reach the 
highest pitch of strength imd eouteuesa. yotbing 
can be tarishing that is not beautiful pervasively. 

And another point. The wider diffusion of aen- 
snous beauty m^es it at it were the poor man’e 
good. Fewer feetors are needed to prodoce it and 
lees training to appreelate it The ecmsee are in* 
dispensable inatruments of labour, developed by 
the necesaitias of life; but their perfect develop* 
merit produces a harmony between the inward 
structure and instinct of the organ and the out* 
ward opportonitioa for its uee; and this harmony 
is the eontoe of continual pleasures. In the sihete 
of eeoae, therefore, a oeriaJn eoltivatioo ie inov* 
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itabl« io ID811; ofteD gmker, iiid«€d, amoog ruda 
paoplea, perbape aoKmg aaiiuala, than among 
thoM whm attaation takes a vider aweep and 
irlioaa idea* art non ahatraet. Wtthont nqair- 
ing, therefore, that a mao ahonld rjn abort hia 
■totion, or derelope capacities which hie oppor* 
tuaitiee will eeldra eroploj, we maf yet eo^w 
hU life with Mthetio interest, if we allow him 
the enjoyment of eeuenons beaaty. This eoriohes 
him without adding to hU laboor, and flatters him 
without alienating him from hia world. 

Taete, when it ia ipontanooea, always begins 
with the eeneee. Children and aaragee, ae we 
are 10 often told, delight in bright and raiiegatcd 
oolonxe^ the simplest people appreciate the neatr 
neee of musUn curtains, shining ramish, and 
boralshed poti. A nutio garden ia a shallow 
patchwork of the lirelieet flowers, without that 
leesrre and repose which ia girso by epaeea and 
fifiMiM,*. Koiie and riraeity U all that eluldisb 
mniie oontaina, and primitire songs add little 
more of form what ie required to coinpoee 
a few BkoootoDous eadenoet. Tbeee limitations 
are not to be regretted; they are a proof of sin-* 
eerity. Suoh elmplioi^ is not: the abeenoe of 
taste, but the begioning of H. 

A people with genuine aethetie perceptiooe 
cTMtos traditional forms and expresses the simple 
pathoe of its life, in unchanging but significant 
themes, repwtad by generation after generation. 
When sincerity is lost, and a anobbieh ambition 
is snbstitated, bad taate oomes in. The essence 
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of it u ft cuhstitutioii of noo-esthetio for m- 
thetie Tftlaoa. To lore glass beads beeaose tbejr are 
beftotifal is batboKKu, perhape, but aot volgar; to 
lore jewels only because th^ an dear is vulgar, 
and to betray the motive by plaoing tbem ineffeo- 
Urety is an offence against taste. The test is 
always the same: Does the thing Iteelf aotually 
please? It it does, your taste is real; it may be 
different from that oi others, but is equally jus¬ 
tified and grounded in human nature. If it doee 
not, your whole judgment is sporioos, and you are 
guilty, not of heresy, which in nstheties is ortbo' 
doxy itself, but of hypocrisy, which is a self- 
excotnmaaioation from its sphere. 

Now, a great sign of this hypocrisy is insensi¬ 
bility to sensnous beauty. When people show 
themselree indifferent to primary and funda- 
mental effects, when they are incapable of finding 
pieturea except in framee or beauties except in 
the great maeteri, we may justly suspect that 
they are parrots, and tliat their verbal and his* 
torieal knowledge covers a natural lack of wwthetio 
sense. Where, on the oootra^, Ineensibilt^ to 
higher forms of beauty doee not exclnde a natural 
love of the lower, we have every reason to be 
aoconragedi there is a true and healthy taste, 
whioh only needs experienoo to refine it. If a 
man demands light, sound, and splendour, he 
provee that he has tiie sssthetie equilibrium; that 
i^pearanees as soeh ioterest him, and that he 
can pause in perception to enjoy. We have but 
to vary his observation, to enlarge his thought, 
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to nraltiplj hi* dueriaiutioQn—*11 of vhicb 
edocotion eoa do—tad tbo nm Mthetle hobit 
will reveal to him every shade of the fit and 
fair. Or if it ahould not, and the man, although 
eeasnoosly gifted, proved to be imaginatively 
doll, at leaat he woold not have failed to eatoh 
an intimate and wide^read element of effect 
The beaaty of material ia thoa the gtoondwork 
of all higher beaa^, both in the object, whoae 
form and meaning ^ve to be lodged in aome* 
thing aeoaible, and in the mind, where senauoaa 
idtta, being the first to emerge, an the first 
that can aioote delight 
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■ 119. Th« mort E«inArk*ble &od char* 

/k^ Mtaristlo problem of methetioe ia that 
of baau^ of form. Wbere there U a 
senauoiu delight, like that of colour, aod the 
impreaiioa of the object ia in ita elements ag^- 
abl^ we have to lo(A no farther for an eiplana- 
tion of the oham we feel. Where there ia 
eipresaUxi, and an object iudiflerent to tlio 
aenaes ia associated with other ideas which are 
iutereating, the problem, altboogh complex and 
varied, ia in principle comparatively pbin. But 
there la an intermediate effect which is more 
mystftrUraa, oimI more speoUieally an effect of 
beanty. It is found where aensiblo olamouta, 
by UKmselvea indifferent, are so nnited as to 
please in oombinatioo. There is aomething unex* 
pected in this phenomenon, ao much so that those 
who oaaikot ooooeive its explanation often reassure 
theiaselros 1^ denying its exixteooe. '^To reduce 
baan^ of form, however, to beauty of olenests 
would not be easy, because the crention and voria* 
tion of effeot, by ehonging the relation of ilia 
simplest lines, c^ers too easy an experiment in 
reputation. And it would, moreover, follow to 
at 
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the comfort of the volger that all marble bcnuee 
are equally beaatifuL 

To attribute beauty of form to expreeeion _ 

is more plausible. If 1 take the meaniog* ~ 
leu short liou ia the figure aad arraage n 

them in the given ways, intended to tepre- — _ 

sent the human &ee, t^re appear at ooee 


notably different as* . 

thetio valuee. Two i / / 

of the forme are 1 ^ 

differently grotesque ^ 
andoneapprorimately f 
beautiful. Now these *"7 I 

effeeta ate due to the \ 

eipreeeion of the 

lines i not only beeauu they make one think of 
fair or ugly fsoes, but beoanee, it may be laid, 
thus tneae would In reality be fair or ugly, 
aeoording to their aapreaeion, aeeording to the 
vital and moral aesMiationt of the different types. 

Kevertbelets, beauty of form eanoot be tedueed 
to exprassioo without denying the eamteaco of 
immediata suthetio valuu altogether, end redue* 
ing them all to euggeetiona of moral good. For 
if the object eapteaeed by the form, aad from 
which the form derivu its value, had itself 


beauty of form, wa should not edvaooa; we must 
come eomewheta to the point where the expres¬ 
sion is of something eUe than beauty; and this 
lOT iH bin g elM would of course he some practical 
or moral good. MoialUts are food of such an 
intarpretaUoa, and it is a very interesting oofc 
It puts beauty in the same rulatioa to morals in 
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wbioh noroli stand to plMsnro and pain; both 
woold be intaitiona, qualitativelj saw, but with 
the aame materials; they woold be now perapeo- 
tirea of the same object. 

But this theory is actually inadmiosiUe. In¬ 
numerable ttsthetio effeots, indeed all speoifio and 
UDfflixed ones, are direct tranamntationa of pleas¬ 
ures and pains; they express nothing extrinaio to 
themselTea, muoh lees moral exoellenoes. The 
detached lines of our figure aignify nothing, but 
they ate not abaolutely unintereetlng; the stnugbt 
line is the aimpleet and not the least beautiful of 
forma. To say that it owes its interest to the 
thought of the economy of traTelling over the 
ahortest road, or of other practical adYaotagea, 
would betray a feeble hold on paycbologiool rosdity. 
The impreeaion of a straight line differs in a cer¬ 
tain almost amotional way from that of a curve, 
as those of various currea do from one another. 
The quoli^ of the sensation is different, like 
that of various eolours or sounds. To attribute 
the oharacter of these forms to association would 
he like explaining sea-tioknesa as the fear of 
shipwreck. There is a distinct quality and value, 
oftm a singular beauty, in these simple lines that 
is intrinsio in tbs peroeptlou of their form. 

It would be pedsntii^ perhaps, anywhere but 
in a treaties on nsthetios, to deny to this qtiali^ 
the name of expression; we might commonly say 
that tbs circle has one expression and the oval 
another. But what doee the circle exprese except 
oitculariqr, or the oral except the nature of the 
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ellipM? Sueh expnnioo nothing; it 

is rallj tmprtMioD. There ms; be snslogjr he* 
tveen it sad other impteseioas; ve msj sdnit 
that odoois, ooioors, sad souade comepood, sad 
msjr mntasUy suggest oae another; but this 
analogy is a superadded eharra felt by Tory aeasi* 
tire natnrea, and does not constitato the original 
value of the ecasations. The common emotional 
tinge is rather vhat enables them to suggest one 
another, and what makes them comparable. Their 
expression, such as it is, is therefore due to the 
aooident that both feelinp have a kiadrod quality; 
sad this quality has its efreetlveneM for sense in* 
depeadeatly of the perception of its teourreaee 
in a differant sphere. We shall accordingly toko 
care to reoerve the term ** expression " for tlm sag* 
gestion of some other and aasignable objeet, from 
which the expressive thing borrows an interest; 
and we shall speak of the intrinsic qtudity of 
forms as their emotional tinge or specific v^ue. 

} SO. The charm of a line evidently wn m asry 
cooaists in the relation of its parts; in y^jj^.***** 
order to understand this intersst in 
spatial relations, ws must inquire how they sre 
petoeivad.* If the eye had its sensitive ear&ce, 
the retina, exposed directly to the light; we could 
nerer have a perception of form any more than 
in the nose or ear, which also perocive the object 

iTb* dtaeMri— Is BallsS ta lUs staptsr l» vlslbis fam; 
MdiUs Sock Is probsMj oereUs s psnlM w ssttsset, Sal 
rsqolrss sMiU« tec twhlssl tat (his (Isas. 
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thnngh When Uia peioeption u not 

through ft modium, but diroet, aa is th« eaM of 
tho akin, w« might got a notion of form, becnuae 
oftoh point of tha objaet would axcite a ainglo 
point in tho akiu, and aa tha aenaations in differ* 
ant parts of tita akin dlSar in quali^, a mani¬ 
fold of laosa, in which diaorimination of parts 
would be inrolvad, could be prasantad to tha 
mind. But when the poreeptum is through a 
medium, a dlAcultj arises. 

Any point, a, in the object will sand a ray to 
OTory point, o', V, o', of tbasanaitivaaur&MMi arary 
point of the rstioa will 
( therofore be similarly 
affeotodfSinoa each will 
raoaira rays from ovary 
t/ part of tha objeot. If 
all the rays from one 
point of the object, o, 
^ are to be ooueantrated 
on a oorrasponding 
pointof tha retina, a', which would then become the 
excluaivo repreeantativa of a, wa must bare one or 
more refracting surfaoes interposed, to gather tha 
rays together. ^Rio ptasauoa of tha lane, with its 
▼arioua oostiugs, baa made rapresonUtion of point 
by point poaiibla for tha aye. Tha absence of such 
an instrument makae tha tame aort of rapraeanta- 
tioQ impoasible to other aenaaa, such aa tha nose, 
whiab does not small in one place the affiuria ot 
one part of the anriionmeat and in another plaoa 
tha efiuvia of another, but amelia indiaeriminataly 
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the eonbiiietioo of ell. without lenaee lilte 

thoee poesessed bjr eome uimeU, ondouUedl; give 
onljr • ooascIoasnMB of diffoMcl light, without the 
poeeibility of booudariee or dirisioM In the field 
of riew. The abetractioD of colour from fom ie 
therefore by bo meeoa ea ertifioiel one, sinoe, 
a eiiopliSeetioQ of the organ of eenee, one nay be 
perceived without the other, 

But even if the lens enable* the eye to leoeive 
a dietriboted image of the object, the manifold 
which oopKioneoeee would perceive would not be 
aeceuarily a manifold of perta juxtapoeed in 
•pace. point of the retina might eeud to the 

bmio a detached impreaBion; theae might be com' 
parable, but not neceaearily in their spatial poai- 
lion. The ear eende to the brain cuch a manifold 
of impresaione (eiooe the ear alio hae an apparatus 
by whioh varioue external dtfferenoee in rapidity 
of ribratione are diatribated into different parti of 
the organ). But this diioriminated manifold ia a 
manifold of pitehei, not of positions. How does 
it happen that the manifold conveyed by the cptio 
nerve appears in oouseiouineea as apatial, aud that 
the relation betwe e n its elements la iceo aa a tela* 
tien of position? 

An snswer to this question has been auggeated 
by various peyohologiats. lie eye, by an instino- 
tive movementj turns so as to bring erary impres¬ 
sion upon point of the retina, near its eentie, 
which has the eeutaat eensibllity. A sense of 
m\isealar eensatioas therefore always follows upon 
the oonspiouous exoitement of any outlying point. 
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Tbs objeot, u tbe eye brin^ it to the oentre of 
riilon, exoitee e serim of poioU upon the retuu; 
aad the loeel sigo, or peoolier quality of eensatioin, 
proper to eeoh of theee spots, is assooUtod wiUr 
that series of mueeular feeliogs involved ia turn¬ 
ing the eyes. Theee feellogs benoeforth revive 
togetberi it is enough that a point in the periphery 
of the retina should roeeive a ray, for the mind to 
feel, together vith that impression, the suggestion 
of a motion, and of the line of points that liea 
between the excited point and the oentre of viaioo. 
A network of assoeiationa is thus formed, whereby 
the sensation of each retinal point is eonnectod 
with all the others in a manner which is that of 
points in a plane- Every visible point becomes 
thus a point in a field, and has a felt ndiotion of 
Hues of possible motion about it. Our notion of 
visual space has this origin, linos the manifold 
of retinal impreseions is distributed in a manner 
which serves as the type and exemplar of what wo 
mean by a surfoee. 

wnmy { 31 . Xhe reader will perhaps par- 
flPUT*' don these details and the strain they 
put on his attention, when he per- 
oeivee bow much they help us bo ondsntand the 
value of forms. The sense, then, of the position 
of any point eonsists in the tensions in the eye, 
that not only tends to bring that point to the 
cebtre of vision, but feels the suggeetion of all 
the other points which are related to the given 
one in the wob of visual experience. The defi- 
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nition of 8p«ee m the ponibilitf of siotioo ia 
therefore an eccorate aod signifioaat one, ainoe 
the xBoct direot and natire pereeptioa of apaoe 
we can have is the awakening of manj tendon- 
oke to move our organa. 

For example, if a oirele la preaented, the eye 
will Call npoa ita eentre, as to the oaatre of gravity, 
aa it were, of the balanced attiaotiooa of all the 
p^ta; and there will be, in that poaition, an in- 
diffetenoe and aameneaa of aenaatioa, in whatever 
direction eorae accident movea tl^ eye, that 
aoooonta very well for the emotional qnali^ of 
the cirole. It ia a form which, altbongfa beautifnl 
in ita pnii^ and aimpliel^, and wonderful in ita 
oontinui^, lacka any atimulating quality, aod ia 
often ugly In the arta, eapeoially when found in 
vertical nrfaoea where it ia not alwaya nan in 
patapeetive. For borixontal aur&koea it ia better 
beeauae it ia there alwaya an ellipae to viaion, and 
the ellipee hn a leaa dull and itnpefying effect. 
The eye can move eaaily, orgaaiu and aubordi- 
nate ita parte, and ita relatiooa to the enviroemeot 
are not aimilar in all direetiona. Small oirolee, 
like bnUona, are not ia the aame danger of 
beooming ugly, beeauae the eye conaldera them aa 
poiota, and they diveteify and help to divide 
aurfacea, without appearing aa aor&eea them* 
nlrea. 

The atraight line offera a oorioua objeet for 
analyaia. It ia not for the aye a very eaay form 
to graap. We bend it or we leave it Unloca it 
paaaes through the eentre of viaion, h ia obvi* 
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<mi]j a tangent to the poiota which bare aBalo* 
gous relations to that centre. The looal signs 
or tensioas of the points in sooh a tangent Tory 
in an anaoisable progreasion; there is Tiolenoe in 
keeping to it, and the effect is forced. This makes 
the dry and stiff quali^ of any long straight line, 
which the skilful Greeks sToided by the corree of 
their oolumns and entablatures, and the leas eeo* 
iiomioal barbarians by a profusion of interruptions 
and otnameDta. 

The straight line, when made the direct object 
of attantioD, is, of eonne, followed by the eye 
and not seen by the outlying parts of the retina 
in one ecoentrio poeition. The sane eiplnnation 
is good for this more common case, since the 
oonsoiousness that the eye trarels in a straight 
line oonsists in the surriring tense of the pre* 
Tious position, and in the manner in which the 
tensions of these Tarions poaitions orerlap. If 
the tensions change from moment to moment 
entirely, we have a broken, a fragmentary effect, 
as that of sigiag, wbsrs all is dropping and 
picking np again of associated motions; in the 
straight line, much prolonged, we hare a grad* 
oal and ineiorable rending of these tendencies 
to asaooiatod morements. 

In tlie curret we call flowing and graceful, we 
hare, on the contrary, a more natural and rhyth* 
raiCAl set of moreraeDts in the optic muaoles; and 
certsdn points in the rarious gyrations make rhymes 
and assonances, as it were, to the eye that reaches 
them. We find ourselrss at erery turn reawaken- 
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ing, with ft TirifttioB, tht mom of th« prarioa* 
poftitioo. It ii euj to aadentftod bf ftiulogy 
with th« fapecfioiftUp obterred eonditiotu of pleoa- 
un, tbftt ftiioh rbjthmi ftad hftrmonies fthoobl be 
delightfoL The deepei qsMtioa of tbe phyeical 
bftais of pleftcun ve here not iateaded to diaoaae. 
SaAee it tbftt aeftMue, in quantity, in inteasity, 
end in time, moet iarolT* tbftt pbyaiologk*! proo* 
eee, whftteTer it any be^ the oooeoioaaneei of 
whieh ie pleaeure. 

f SS. An ImpoTtftDt exempUfiofttion of »iw«nfr». 
theie pbyeiologioftl priaeiplee U foond in 
tbe ohftrtn of eymrootry. Wben for any maioti the 
eye ie to be habitoally directed to a aiagle point, 
■e to tbe opening of a gate or window, to an altar, 
a throne, a etage, or a iirepUoe, there will be rio* 
loaoe aad diettmotioo eaneed by tbe tendeaey to 
look aside in the reenrriag necaesity of looking 
forward, if tbe object U not so arranged 
the teneions of eye are balaneed, and the eentre 
of grarity of risioa lies in the point whiob one ie 
obliged to keep in sight In all enoh objeote we 
therefore require bilateral eynunetzy. Tbe noeee- 
eity of Tortioal eynmetty is not felt becanee tbe 
eyee and head do not eo readily surrey objeote 
from top to bottom aa from tide to side. Tbe 
iaequali^ of tbe upper and lower parte doee not 
generate tbe etme tendency to mo^on, tbe same 
reetlessness, ta does tbe ineqnali^ of the right 
and left aidee of an object in front of ne. The 
ooafott and eoonomy that oomee from musonlar 
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b*]»»co in ttw ejre, i« thmfon in nomc oases th« 
sooroe of ti>e value of sjnuDetr;.* 

In other coses symmetry appeals to os Uirougb 
Uie charm of reoognition and rhytiim. When the 
eye runs over a fa^e, and finds the objects 
that attract it at equal interrab, an expeetatlon, 
like the antieipatico) of an inevitable note or 
requisite word, arises in the mind, and its non* 
satisfaetion involves a shook. This shock, if 
caused by the emphatic emergence of an inter¬ 
esting object, gives the effect of the picturesque; 
bnt wbeo it comes with no compensation, it gives 
ns Uts feeling of ugliness and imperfection — the 
defect i^ich symmetry avoids. This kind of 
symmetry it ao^ndingly in itself a negative merit, 
but often the condition of the greatest of all merits, 
— the permanent power to please. Itoontributesto 
that ooinpleteuess which delights witliout stimulat* 
ing, and to which our jaded sensos letnm gladly, 
after all sorts of extravagances, as to a kind of 
domestic penes. The inwardoess and solidly of 
this quiet bean^ comes from the intrinsic char¬ 
acter of the pleasure which makes it up. It is no 
adventitious charm; but the eye in its continual 
passage over the object finds idwayt the same re- 
sjxnss, the same adequacy; and the very process 
of perception is made delightful by the objeot’s 
fitness to be perceived. parts, thus c^ea* 
oing, form a single object, the unity and simplicity 

> Tbs f vk t lo e t» MblUtf elm mXm oi mmltlr* to corlela 
kisdo nf (jneiBORr: bat tbU lo m oSTMlitloeo OMuMmUee 
»Ua abkb «» m not Met«me4. 
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of vliioh an based upon Um rbythm and ooira- 
•pondanoe of its elamaota. 

Sjmmetiy is ban vbat mat^bjaioiaos eall a 
prineiple of individuation. Bj tba amphasis 
vbiob it Uts npon the reourriag elemanta, it cats 
up the field into detarainata units; all ^at Ilea 
b^aan tba beats is one iatarvml, one individual. 
If than van no ncomnt impnasioas, no corn* 
sponding points, the field of perception would 
nnain a finid oontinnain, without defined and 
recognisable divisions. The outlinaa of moat 
things an Bynunetrical because we choose what 
sjrnunetriaal lines we find to be the boundaries 
of objects. Their symmetry is tlie condition of 
tlieir unity, and tlialr unity of their individuality 
and sepAiate existonca. 

Exparlanoa, to be sure, can teaob us to regard 
unaymmetriool objects as wholes, because their 
alcmente move and change together in oatun; but 
this is a principle of individuation, a potttriori, 
founded on the association of rceognised elements. 
These elements, to be neogoised and seen to go 
together and form one thing, must fint be some¬ 
how discriminated; and the symmetry, either of 
tbeir parts, or of their position as wliolas, may 
enable us to fix tbeir bonsdariea and to obaerre 
tbair number. The category of unity, wbicb we 
are so constantly imposing upon nature and its 
parti, bss symmetry, then, for one of its instru¬ 
ments, for one of its bases of implication. 

If symmetry, then, is a principle of individ¬ 
uation and helps us to distinguish objects, we 
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cannot wonder that it help* na to enjoy the ^r* 
caption. For o«r intelligence loree to perceive; 
water it not more gretefnl to a perchea thro^ 
than a principle of eompreheaiioa to a eoofoaed 
underetanding. Symmetry clarifiee, and we all 
know that light ie awoet At the aame tune, we 
can eee why there are limite to the value of eym- 
metry. In objocta, for inataace, that are too 
email cr too dilfuaed for compoeitioo, ^metry 
bu i» value. In an avenue eymmetry « etntoly 
and ImprcMive, but in a large park, or in the plan 
of a city, or the lide wall of a gallery it produce* 
moDOtony in the varioua vlcwa rather than unity 
in any one of them. Greek temploe, never being 
very largo, were eymtoetricel on ell their faqadee; 
Oothie eburcbee were generally detlgned to bo lym- 
mstrieel only in the wert front, and in the tran- 
aepte, while the eide elevation ae a whole wae 
eocentrio. Thie was probably an accident, due to 
tlie demandi of the interior anaagenent; but it 
wM a fortunate one, aa we may eeo by cootraating 
ita affect with that of oar atationi, exhibition 
bnildinga, and other vaat atmcCnree, where aym* 
metry ia generally introduced even in the meet 
exteniive b^es which, being too much prolonged 
for their height, eannot be treated aa unita. The 
eye ia not abla to take them in at a glance, and 
dooa not get the effect of repcae from the balanee 
of the ezUemae, while the meohanwiil sameneoa of 
the aeetions, eorveyed in auoceeeion, makea the 
impreaeioo of an unmeaning porerty of reeouree. 

Symmetry thua loeea ita value when it eannot, 
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on account of the •ice of the object, contribute to 
tlie unity of our perception. The eystheeia wkioh 
it &oilitatee mnat be ioaUataneons. If the oom- 
prebenaion by vbioh ve unify our object ia diacur* 
aive, aa, for inatance, in oonceiving the arrangement 
and sumbering of the itreeta of Xew York, or the 
pLui of Um Eacurial, the advantage of aymmetry la 
an intellectual one; we con better imagine the rela* 
tiona of the parta, and draw a map of the whole iu 
the fancy I but there ia no advantage to direct per¬ 
ception, and therefore no added beanty. Sym¬ 
metry ia tuperfluoua in tboee objeeta. Similarly 
animal and vegetable forma gain nothing by being 
tynmetrieally diaplaycd, if the aenae of tiieir life 
•ad motion ia to be given. When, however, theae 
forma are uaed for mere decoration, sot for the 
oxproeaion of their own vitality, tlien symmetry ia 
again required to aooentuate their uni^ and organ¬ 
isation. This jualiBee the habit of oonvention- 
alising natural forma, and tlie tendency of some 
kinds of hieratic art, like the Byxantine or Egyp¬ 
tian, to affeot a rigid symmetry of poetaie. We 
can thereby inettaae the unity and foroa of the 
image witlraat suggesting that individual life and 
mobility, which would interfere witli the religious 
functioa of the obje^ as the symbol and embodi¬ 
ment of aa impersonal faith. 

{33. Symmetry la evidently a kind 
of unity in variety, where a whole ia 
determined by the rhythmic repetition of aimtlars. 
We have seen that it has a value where it ia an 
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»i<l to auficatioci. Uoi^ would tbu ^poar to be 
the rirtoe o{ forma; but a aomeofa refloctioa will 
show us that Buitj cannot bo abaolote and be a 
form; a form is an aggregation, it must bare elo- 
menti, and tho manner in vbioh the elejaenta are 
oombined oonstrtates the of the form. 

A perfeotlj simple pereeption, in which there was 
BO eoasoioatneas of the diltlactiCQ aad relatioQ of 
parts, would not be a perception of form; it would 
be a tensatioo. Phjrsiologually these leosations 
may be aggr^ates and their ralnes, as in the case 
of musical tones, may differ acooiding to the man* 
ner in which oortain elomeots, beats, ribratioos, 
nerroos ptooesess, or what so^ are combined; but 
for ooDSOiouenote the result is simpls, aad the 
▼alos is tbs pleasnntness of a datum aad not of 
a prooesB. Tom, therefore, doce not appeal to tho 
unattantiTB; they get from objects ouly a raguo 
•ensatioD which may in them awaken extrlnsio 
asBooiatioas; they do not stop to surrey the ports 
or to j^reeiste thsir relation, and consequently 
are insensible to the rarioos charms of rarious uni* 
fieations; they can find in objeote only the value 
of material or of funotion, not that of form. 

Beauty of form, however, is what epeoifioally 
appeals to an msthetM nature; it is equally re* 
moved from the crudi^ of fomlesa stimnlntioa 
aad from tho emotional looeeneee of reverie and 
disenrsive thought The Indulgence in sentiment 
aad suggestion, of which our time is fond, to the 
sacri5oe of fomal beaa^, mariu an abawee of 
cultivation ss real, if not as ooafeaaed, as that 
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of the borborian vho rovela in gorgeoua ooo- 
fuaioQ. 

Tho ajntbMis, then, wbieb eonatitaUa form ia 
an activi^ of tho mlnd{ the nnit/ arises oon* 
•oiooaljr, and is an insight into the relation of 
•ensible elements sapaiately peroeiTod. It differs 
from sensation in the eonsoioTisnau of tho ajrnthe* 
sis, and from expression in tbs honogenei^ of tbe 
elements, and in their eomoon presonoe to sense. 

Tbe Tariety of forma dapsnds npon the eharaoter 
of tbe elements and on tbe rariety of poesiblo 
methods of anifioatioo. The elements may bo all 
alike, and their only diTersity be numerical. Thoir 
nnity vill tlien be merely sense of their nni* 
formity.* Or they may differ in kind, bat so as to 
oorapel the mind to no particular order in timir 
unification. Or they may finally be so constituted 
that they suggest inerit^ly the seheme of thoir 
unity; in this ease tbero is organisation in the 
object, and the syntbeeis of its parks ia one atMl 
pra^termiaete. We shall disotw these rarious 
forms in sneoesaioo, pointing out the effects proper 
to eaoh. 

f M. The radical and typieal oaee of 
tbe first kind of unity in Tarie^ is 
found in the perception of extension itself. This 
perception, if to look to its origin, m^ torn out 
to be primitive; no doubt tho feeling of "crude 

> OL Ssehstr, V«r«dhih Sr XMrtcMS. BnUr TtelDi, a. T8, a 
puMf* br wake Um (oUowlas rIeisIflesilo'B «t tonu wu flm 

tOggMUd. 
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sxteosity” b so origioAl lensatioo; ererj infer- 
enee, uwebtioo, sod dutinctioo u s thing that 
looms up soddaaly before the mind, and the nature 

and aetuality of which b a datum of what_to 

indicate its irresbtibb immediacy and indaaerib- 
ability ^ we may well call sense. Poms ate seen, 
and if we think of the origin of the perception, we 

may well call thbrbicD a sensation. Thedbtino- 

tion between a eensatioa of form, howerer, and one 
which b formleea, regards the content and ehar- 
acter, not the genesb of the peroeption. A db- 
tiootion and aseooiatioD, or an inferenoe, U a 
direct ezperieooe, a Mosible fact! bot it b the 
experienoe of a prooese, of a motion between two 
teri^ and a oonaoioostMas of theb oooxbtanoo and 
dbtioction; it b a feeling of relation. Kow the 

eeneeofBpaeebafeeUngofthbkiDd; theesaenoe 

of it b the realbatioD of a Tariety of directions and 
of poHible motiosu, by which the relation of point 
to point is Tignely but ineritably given. The per- 
eeption of extansicm b therefore a peroeption of 
form, although of the meet radimentary kind. It 
b merely AtminaMUmi*, and we m^ht call it 
the Mtorb pr(ma of form, were it not capable of 
exbtiDg withont forther deteraination. For we 
M have the eense of spece withont the sense of 
boundaries! indeed, thb intoition b what tempte 
nttodccbiespioe infinite. Space would hare to 
oonsbt of a finite nnmber of juxUpoeed hww, |f 
our experience of extension carried with it eeaen- 
nnlly the reaUsation of limito. 

The Mtbetie effect of extensiveness b 
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ratlrelj differait from tb»t of portioalur ohopoa. 
Some ^inga appeal to oa bj their aurfaeea, othera 
by the lisea that limit those anrfaoea. .Amd this 
effeet of aiiifaoa is not Deoaeaarily aa effect of 
materia] or oolonr; the erenness, monotony, and 
▼astueas of a great curtain of colour produce on 
effect which ia that of the extreme of uniformly 
in the extreme of multiplioi^; the eye wanders 
over a fluid infini^ of unrecognisable poaitiona, and 
the sense of their numberlessneaB and continuity 
ia precisely the souroe of the emotion of extent. 
The emotion ia primary and has undoubtedly a 
phytiologiesd ground, while the idea of tixa is seo 
ondary and involves aasociatioos and inferences. 
A small photograph of St Peter's gives the idea 
of sise; as does a distant risw of tbs same objuel. 
But this is of course dependent on onr reolisatiOD 
of the distance, or of the eeale of the represents* 
tion. The valne of site becomes immediate only 
whan we are at oloss quarters with the object; 
then Uie lurfacee really subtend a large angle in 
the field of vision, and the sense of vastnees estab- 
lishee its standard, which can afterwords be applied 
to other objects by analogy and contrast There is 
also, to be sure, a moral and piaotical import in 
the known sise of objecte, which, by aseo^tion, 
determines their dignity; but the pure sense of 
extension, based upon tbs attack of the object 
upon tbs apperosptive resources of the aye, is tbs 
truly msth^o value which it conosms us to point 
out here, se the most rudimentary example of 
form. 
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Althongh the effect of exteniion ii not thnt of 
nuteriol, ttte tvo are beet aeea in cooionotion. 
Material Boat appear in eoae form; Int whan ita 
beauty ia to be nado proiniaeat, it ia well tliat this 
form abould attraot attention aa little aa poaaible 
to itself. Kow, of all forma, absolute unifonaity 
in exteosioD ia the eimpleet and moat allied to the 
moteriali it pres the latter only just eoongb form 
to make U real and perceptible. Very rich and 
beautiful materials therefore do well to aaaurae 
this fonn. 7oa will spoil the beauty yon bare by 
luperiuposing another; u if you make a atatae of 
gold, or flute a }Bsper eolumn, or bedeck a relret 
cloak. The beanty of ataSa ippeett whaa they are 
plain. Eren atone girea iU apeeifle quality in 
great unbroken apaoea of wall; the aimplici^ of the 
form empbaaitei the aubatanoe. And again, the 
effect of oxtenaity ia narer long aatiafaetory nnleac 
it ia tuperiDdseed upon aome material bean^; the 
dignity of great hangings would suffer if they were 
not of damask, but of ootton, and the raat amooth* 
nosa of the aky wonld grow oppreaaire if it were 
not of so tender a bine. 

r<MWi< IflS. Another beauty of the aky — 

* theetare—offers so etriking and &uoi* 
noting an illustration of the effeot of nultiplioity 
in uniformity, that I am temptod to analyse it at 
•oroe length. To moet people, I ^oy, the atars 
are beautiful; but if you asked why, they would 
be at a lost to reply, notil they remembered what 
they had heard about utronoay, and the great else 
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and dutanea and poaiible habitation of thoao orba. 
The Tagiu and illoaiTO ideas thos aroosed ^1 in 
*0 *all with the danb emotion we wen alrtedy 
feeling, that ve attiibate this emotion to those 
ideas, and penuade ouzeelres tliat the power of 
the Starr; htareas lie* is the snggeetion of astro* 
uomieal faote. 

The idea of the uisigniOoance of our earth and 
of the inooraprehensible multlpUoity of worlds is 
indeed iauaensol; impressire} it nay eren be 
intensely disag r ee a b l e. There U something baf¬ 
fling abont iu^ity; in its preeeaoe the cense of 
Quito humility can never wholly banish the rebel¬ 
lious smpicion that we are being Our 

mathematical imagiaation is put on the roek by an 
attempted coneeptios that has all the anguish of a 
niglitmare and probably, oould we but awake, all 
iU laughable abeardity. But the obsession of this 
dream ia as intelleotual posale, sot an octhetie 
delight. It is not essential to our admiration. 
Before the days of Kepler the heavens deelared 
tlie glory of tlie Loidi and we needed so calcula¬ 
tion of stellar distanees, so fasoiea about a plural¬ 
ity of worlds, no image of infinite epaces, to 
the etare sublime. 

Hsd we been taught to believe that the etan 
governed cter fortunee^ and were we reminded of 
ftte wlteoever we looM at tbem, we ehould simi¬ 
larly tend to imagine that this belief was the source 
of their sublimity; and, if the eupentition were 
dtepelled, we ehould think the intereet gone from 
the apparition. But experienee would soon unde- 
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c«ir» US, sad prors to os ttiat Uio Mnsuotis ohar* 
actor ol tbo objoot vas aablimo in itaeU. Indeod, 
00 Mcount of that iatrinak sublirait/ the skj con 
bo fittjr ohoaen «a a aynbol for » aubUme oonoep* 
tion; the comogoo qnalitjr in both makee o«eh ang- 
geat the other. For that roMOO, too» the persble 
of the natal aton gOTeming oar livea is aiuh s 
Botairal OM to espreaa our subjeetion to eiroam* 
atoncea, and eon ^ tronaformod by the stupidity 
of diaeipUs into a literal tenet. In the aome way, 
the kinahip of the emotioa piodnoed by the stars 
with the emotioe proper to oertain religioot mo* 
meuts makea the stare seem a religious object. 
They beoone, like impreasire musio, a atimulaa to 
wotahip. But forUinately there are experienoea 
which reiDsiu antouehed by theory, and which 
maiutoJa the tautua] iotelligenoe of men through 
the eatrongetaenta wrought by intelleetuol and relig* 
ioua ayatema. When the anperatruoturee ommble, 
the common foundation of human sentienoe and 
imagination is exposed beneath. 

The intellectnsl anggestion of the infinity of 
nature can, moreorer, be awakened I 7 otlter expo* 
rlenoee which are by no means anblime. K heap 
of eond will inrolre infinity as surely as a universe 
of suns and planets. Any object is infinitely 
divisible and, when we prees the thought, oan 
contain os many worlds with os many winged 
monsters and ideal republns os can the satellites 
of Sirius. But the infinitoaimal does not move os 
nstbstieallyi it oan only awoken an amused euri* 
oei^. The difference cannot lie in the import of the 
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idea, which ia objeetiTel/ the mme la both oaiee. 
It lies itt the differeat immediate effect of the crude 
images which gire ns the type anl meaniog of 
each; the erode image that underliee the idea of 
the infinitesimal is the dot, the poorest and most un¬ 
interesting of impressions; while tbeomde imago 
that underlies the idea of infinity is spaee^ multi- 
plicitj in unifonnitj, and this, as we hare seen, 
has a powerful efl^ on aeoouot of the breadth, 
Tolurae, and omnipreeeooe of the stimulation. 
Ererj point in the retina is erenlj excited, and 
the local signs of all are simultaneously felt This 
equable tenaioo, this belanee and elsstici^ in the 
very absence of fixity, give the vague but powerful 
feeling that we wish to deeetib^ Did not the 
infinite, by thie initial aasaalt upon our eonsee, 
aire ua and overwhelm ue, at eoleran muaio might, 
the idea of it would be abetreot and moral like that 
of the iaftniteeima), and nothing but an amusing 
enrioeity. 

Kothing is objeotively impreseive; things an 
impressive only when they enooeed in touching 
the seneibllt^ of the obeetver, by finding the 
avenues to hie brain and heart The idea that the 
untveree is a multitude of minute epberee circling, 
like epeeke of diut in a dark and boundlees voi^ 
might leave us oold and indiffereot, if not bored 
and depreeeed, were it net that we identify this 
hypothetical scheme with the visible splendour, 
the poignant intensity, and the baffling number of 
the stars. So far is ^ object from giving value 
to the impression, that it is her^ as it must 
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ftlvfejrs ultinuitely be, the iupieuion tiiAt prea 
Tklue to the Por all worth leads ua back 

to aeCaol feeling eomewhere, or else erapontea into 
nothing -> into a word and a tuperetition. 

Now, the starry heavens are very happily de* 
signed to intensify the sensations on which their 
beantiea nnst rest. In the first plaee, the oon* 
tinunm of space is broken into points, numenras 
eMMgli to five the utmost idea of moltiplioity, and 
yet CO distinct and vivid that it ia inpoesible not 
to remain aware of their indlvidiiality. The vari* 
ety of local signs, without becoming organised into 
forms, remains prominent and irreduoible. This 
BLskes the objeet infinitely more exciting than a 
plane surfaes would be. In the second place, the 
sensuous contmst of the dark bookgronnd,— blacker 
the clearer the night and the more stare we can aoe, 
—with the palpitating fire of the stars tliemsalves, 
could not bs exceeded by any possible devioa. This 
msterial beauty adds incalculably, os we have 
already pointed ont, to the inwaidness and suh* 
Umify of the effect. To realise tim great impor- 
tanoe of these two eleawnts, we need but to conceive 
their abeenee, and obeerva the change in the dignity 
of the result. 

Pan^ a map of the heaveiu and every star 
plotted upon it, even thoee Invieible to the naked 
eye: why would this object, as full of scientific 
suggestion surely as ths reality, leave us so com* 
paralively cold? Quite indifferent it might not 
leave us, for I have myself watched stellar photo* 
graphs with almoat inexhaustible wonder. The sense 
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of inaltiplieitj U utanlljr in no way diminUbed 
by tbe repreaentatioD; bnt the poignanoy of the 
aunaation, the life of the light, an gone; and with 
tbe dulled iaipreeaiou the keenneas of tbe emotion 
diaappean. Or iuwglne the atara, ondiininiabed 
in number, without loaing any of their aatio* 
nomioa) aignidcanoe and dirina immutability, mar- 
ahalled in geometrioal pattarna; aay in a Latin 
oroaa, with tbe worda /» Aoe aipiw oineaa in a eeroll 
around there. The beauty of the illumination 
would be jMrhapa increased, and ite import, prao- 
tieol, religious, and ooamio, would sorely be a little 
plalnor; l^t where would be the aubllmity of tbe 
•peotaclef Irretrievably lost: and loot because 
the form of tl>e ob^t would no longer tantoliu 
oa witli its sheer multiplielty, and with the oonae* 
queut overpowering sense of auapenee and awe. 

In a word, the infinity which mores us is the 
aense of multiplielty in uniformity. Aooordingly 
tilings whioh liave enough mnltiplioi^, as the 
lights of a city seen eoroaa water, have an effect 
similar to that of the atara, if lesa intense; whereas 
a star, if alone, beoauae the multiplielty is lacking, 
makes a wholly different impreaeion. Tbe single 
star is tender, beautiful, and mild; we oao oom* 
pare it to tbe bumbleet and sweeteet of things: 

A vkilM by a moasy MMa 
Calf hidden tram Uw eye, 

Fair u a Mar wAoh eiUir ea« 

A Mnimt tn Me My. 

It is, not only in fact but in nature, an attendant 
on the moon, oasooioted with tha moon, if we may 
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bo ao praaaic beto, not only bj eo&ti^^ity bat olao 
by aioiiUri^. 

Etirtf tku Pfaobo'o «ppblc»«OE(onod auur 
Or TCipor, kBorotti (iow-woru of tbo alqr. 


The lano poot c*a aoy oUovbore of a pasaionata 
loror: 


HoatOM 

Blhonal, Bodiod, and Uko a tlirobblaf otar, 
AnU tbo M^iro boano’a doop repooa. 


Ilow oppoaito ia all Uiia fron tlw cold glitter, 
tbo eruol asd mysterUwa aubUmity of the atara 
when they an maayl With tbeae we bare no 
Seppbie aaeoeiationa; they make ua think mther 
of Kant who oould hit on nothing eleo to oompan 
with hie eategoiical impecatiro, perhapa becauae 
bo found in both tbo aauio baffling inoomprelMiiai* 
bilify and tbo tame fierce aotnali^. Snob olti- 
mate feeling! are aenaationa of phyaitttl Cenaioo. 


188. Tbia long analyaia will be a 
^Dwiy. auflleient illoatnition of the power of 
multiplieity in nnifonnity; we may 
new proeood to point oat the liasitationa inherent 
ia tbia form. The meet ohrieoa oue ia that of 
monotony; a file of aoldim or an iron tailing ia 
impreaaiTo in ita way, but oaanot long entortnin 
na, nor bold ua with that depth of doreloping 
interest, with which w« might atudy a crowd or 
a foteet of trees. 

The tendenoy of monotony is donUe, and in two 
direotiooe dea^s our pleatnie. When the re* 
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peatod iapressiona an aenta, and cannot be forgot¬ 
ten in their endleM npetition, their raonoton/ 
beoomea painful. The eonatant appeal to th« 
tame aenee, tiie eonatant requiienant of the tame 
reaotion, tirea the ajratem, and ve long for change 
aa for a relief. If the repeated atimnlationa are 
not very acute, ve iomi beoomo onconaciona of 
them; like the ticking of the eloek, they become 
moreljr a factor in our bodilj tone, a oanea, aa the 
ease maj be, of a diffuaed pleaaore or nnraat; but 
thej eeaae to preaent a diatinguiahable objeet. 

^1^ plaaauree, therefore, which a kiudijr but mo- 
notODOua enrironmeni produoM, often fail to make 
it beautiful, for the aimple xeaaon that the enriron- 
nent ia not perceirod. Likewiie the hideouaoeaa 
of thinga to which we are aecnitomed — the btom- 
iahea of Uia landaeape, the uglincaa of our clotliee 
or of our walla->-do not oppreaa na, not so much 
beoanas we do not see the ngUneaa aa because we 
overlook the tbioga. The beauties or defects of 
mcmetoooua objects are eaailjr lost, because the ob¬ 
jects are themtelvee intemitteut in conseiouanesa. 
But it Is of soma praotieal importance to remark 
that thia indifferenoe of monotonona raluce ia more 
apparent than real. The particular objeet eeaaoe 
to be of oonaeqaence; but tlte eongmity of ita 
itrueture and quality with our faeultiu of percep¬ 
tion remalua, and ita preaenee in our euvirMiuaut 
ia atill a eonatant aouroe of vagua irritation and 
Motion, or of aubtle and pemaive delight. And 
thia value, although not aeaooiated with the imago 
of the monotonous object, Hea there in our mind, 
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like all th« rital aod ajsteiaio feelioga, rtady to 
enhanoo tli« beaaty of any object that aronaea our 
attention, and meantime addin; to the health and 
freedom of our life — making whaterer ve do a 
little eaaier and pleasanter for ua. A grateful 
enrironiBcnt is a eubeUtate for happiness. It con 
quicken us from without as a flxsd hope and affoe- 
tion, ortbeeonseiousDoaofarigbt life, can quicken 
us from within. To humanise our aurroundiogs ie, 
therefore, a task which thould interest the physi* 
eiaiu botli of soul and body. 

But the monotony of multiplioity is not merely 
intrinsio in the form; wliat is perhaps even of 
greater oonsequenoe in tlie arta is the fact that its 
eapocity tor aesooiation is restrioted. What is in 
itself uniform cannot have a great diversity of 
relations. lienee the drynees, the crisp definite- 
nees and hardness, of those pr^ucte of art which 
oont^B an endlees repetition of the same elements. 
Thsir affinities are necsssarily few; they are not 
fit tor many uses, nor capable of oxpreesing many 
ideas. The he^o couplet, now too much derided, 
is a form of tliis kind. Its eompsetness and inev* 
itnbleness make it excellent tor an epigram and 
adequate it for a satire, but its perpetual snap and 
unrarying rhythm are thin for an epic, and impos- 
dhle for a song. The Qxoek colonnade, a form in 
many ways analogous, has similar limitations. 
Beautiful with a finished and nstnined beauty 
whleh our taste U hardly refined enough to appre¬ 
ciate, it is incapable of development. The expori- 
ttcnts of Roman arehiteetaie sufficiently show it; 
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tbo glorf of whieb is their Romeo freme rether 
then their HeUenie omement. 

When the Oreeks themselres had to face the 
problem of larger and more complex bnildinga, io 
the eerrice of a enpemataral and hierarohioal eye* 
tern, thej traoefoimed their aiehiteeture Into what 
we eall Bjsantine, and St Sophia took the pUee 
of the Parthenon. Here a vast vault was intro- 
dttced, the colonnade disappeared, the architrave 
was roanded into an ateh from colomn to ooluns, 
the capitals of these were changed from concave to 
convex, and a tbonsand other ohangee in etmcCnre 
and ornament introduced flexibility and varie^. 
Arahiteotnre coold in this way, precisely because 
more vague and barbazone, better adapt itself to 
the conditions of the new epoch. Perfect taste is 
itself a limitation, not because it intentionally 
excludes any excellence, but because it impedoe 
the wandering of the arts into those bypaths of 
eaprice and grotesqneness in which, although at 
the eoerifloe of formal bMuty, interesting partial 
efteoti might still be discovered. And this objec¬ 
tion applies with double force to the first erystalll- 
zstions of taste, wlien tradition has carried us bat 
a little way in the right direction. The authorised 
efTeote ore then very simple, and if we allow no 
others, our art becomes wholly inadequate to the 
fonetioDB ultimately impoesd upon it. Primitive 
arts might furnish examples, but the state of Eng¬ 
lish poetry at the time of Queen Anne is a suffi¬ 
cient illustration of this poesibility. The Freneh 
classicism, of which the English sobool was sn 
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Mbo, wnt moro rital and huoan, beeauM U «in* 
bodied a more aatiro tute and a vidor training. 

ftotont f { J7. n woqU be an error to rappoee 
that Mtbetio prineiplea appl/ onlj to 
cm jndgmeate of works of art or of those natunl 
objeols vhieb we attend to obieflj on aooount of 
tbeir beao^. Every idea which ie formed in the 
haman mind, every aetivi^ and emotion, has some 
relation, direct or indirect, to pain and ploasnie. 
If, as is the ease in all the more important in* 
stanoas, those fluid aotivities and emotions pre* 
oipitato, as it were, in tbeir evonosoenoe oertoin 
peyebieal solids called ideas of things, then the 
concomitant plsasuree are incorporated more or 
lees in those concrete ideas and the things acquire 
an ttithetic eoloaring. And although this nsthotie 
colouring may ha the last quality we notice in ob* 
)eets of praetieal interee^ its inflaenee upon ns is 
none the less teal, and often accounts for a great 
deal in out moral and praetieal attitnda. 

In the leading politieal and moral idea of onr 
time, in the idea cf demoeraey, 1 think there is a 
strong iMthetio ingredient, and the power of tlie 
idea of demootacy over the imagination is an Ulus* 
tation of that effect of multiplicity in uniformity 
whiob we have been studying. Of oonrso, nothing 
could be more absurd than to suggest tliat the 
PVench Eevolution, with its immense implies* 
tiona, had an Mthetio preference for its basis; it 
sprang, at we know, from the hatred of oppree* 
sion, tbe rivalry of elasses, and the aspiration 
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hftor » freer eoaiel and etrictljr rooial orgenisetion. 
Bat when these moral forces vere suggesting and 
putty reelitiag the demoeratie idea, this idee was 
Doceuerily Ttvidly present to men’s thoughts; the 
picture of human life wbieh it presented was he- 
ooffling femilier, and was being made the sane* 
tion and goal of oonstant endeaToor. )Kothing so 
mueh enhaoces a good as to make sacrifices for it. 
The eonseqnenoe was that democraoj, prised at 
first as a means to happiness snd as an initm* 
Bsnt of good goremment, was soquiring an in* 
trinsio ralus; it was beginning to seem good in 
itself in fact, the only intrinsieally right and 
perfert arrangement. A utilitarian seheme was 
xeoeiTing an matheiie oonseoiation. That which 
was hsppenlng to demooraoy had happened before 
to the feudal and royalist systsms; they too had 
come to be prised in themselves, for the pleasure 
men took in thinking of loeiety orgsniied in such 
sn ancient, and thereby to their fancy, appropriate 
and beautiful manner. The practical value of the 
arrangement, on whioh, of oouise, it is entirely 
dependent for its origin and anthority, was for* 
gotten, snd men were reedy to sserifioe their wel* 
fsre to tlieir sense of proprie^; that is, they 
nllowod an msthetio good to outweigh a prsotieat 
one. That seems now a superstition, altltough, in¬ 
deed, a very natural and even noble one. Equally 
natural and noble, but no lees superstitious, is out 
own belief in the divine right of demooraoy. Its 
eaeential right is something purely Mthetde. 

Such seethetio love of uniformity, however, is 
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uiuU; dkgaiMd under eome looral label: ve eall 
it the lore of joetioe, p«fh*pe beeaoee we hero not 
eonsidered that the Telne of jus^ aleo, in eo far 
M it ie not derivatire and utilitarian, mut be 
intriwie, or, what U practically the came thin*, 
osthetie. But oocuionally the bcnutiee of demoo- 
tacy are pteaented to ua unduguiaod. The writ* 
inga of Walt Whitman are a notable eiample. 
Nerer, perhape, hae the cbana of uniformi^ in 
mnltip'iieity boeo felt eo completely and eo eioln* 
•irely. BTerywhere it greeU u» with a paeeionate 
preference i not flowen bat learee of graea, not 
mule bat dtun-tapa, not eoopoeition but aggre* 
gation, not the hero bnt the arerage man, not the 
eiiaie bat the Tulgareet moment; and by thia loeo* 
late maT tl>*H»"g of nuUitiea, by this effort to ehow 
u ererything u a momentary paUation of a liquid 
and Btruetureleea whole, be profoundly etire the 
imaginatioD. We m^ wieh to dielihe thie power, 
bat, I thioh, we mnet inwardly admin it. For 
whatever prsetieal dangers we may eee in tbie 
terrible levelling, our methetio faculty can oondemn 
no actual effect; lu privily ie to be pleeeed 
by oppoeitei, and to be capable of finding obaoe 
•ablime without eeumg to moke oatare bcMtifaL 

MM 4f IS8. It ie time we ehoold return to 
the eouideration of abetraet forme. 
MM ft * Nearest in natore to the example of 
uniformi^ in multiplicity, we found thoM objecta, 
like a revertiUe pattern, that having come variety 
of parte invite u to survey them in different ocdete, 
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and *0 bring into plaj in a narked manner the Cao' 
nitj of apperoeption. 

There la in the aenaee, aa we hare eeeti, a eertaia 
torn of ttiranlation, a certain meanre and rhythm 
of wavee with which the seethetic Talae of the sen* 
•ation U eonnectod. So when, in the pereeptioQ of 
the object, a notable oontribution ia made by mem* 
ory and mental habit, the raloe of the perception 
wUl be due, not only to the pleaaantnaaa of the ex* 
ternal atimalua, bat alio to the pleesantneea of the 
apperceptive reaction ■, and the Utter eouree of valne 
will be more important ia preportloa aa the object 
peioeiTed U more dependent, for the form and mean* 
ing it preeenta, upon oar paat experience and imagi* 
native trend, and leaa on the atroctiue of the external 
object. 

Our appeioeption of form varlea not only with 
our oonstitatioD, age, and health, aa doee ^ ap* 
preeiation of ■eninoua valuea, but alao with our 
education and genina. The more indeterminate the 
object tbe greater abare moat aabjective foroea have 
in determining our peieeptioni for, of eonne, every 
pereeptlon ia in itaelf perfectly apeeifia, and can be 
ealled indefinite only la reference to an ahctraet 
ideal which it ia cxpeetod to approach. Every 
olood haa joat ^ oatline it haa, although we 
may coll it vague, becnoae we oannot cluaify its 
form under any geometrical or animal apeeieai it 
would be first de^itely a whale, and than woold 
become indefinite until we aaw our way to calling 
it a oameL But while in the intermiKiiate atage, 
the cloud would be a form in tbe pereeptlon of 
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which there would be little ^^peroeptire eotivity, 
little teeoUon from the etore of oar experienoe, 
little eenae of form; iti reloe would be ia its 
colour and tranepareocjr, aod In the suggectioa of 
lighUieu and of complex but gentle moTcnent 

But the moment we aaid “Yea, very like a 
whale,” a new kind of value would appear; the 
cloud could now be beautiful or ugly, not aa a 
cloud merely, bat ae a whala We do not epivtk 
now of the aHooiationa of the idea, ae with the ecu, 
or habermen's yama; that is an extrinaio matter of 
exprcaiion. We apeak eimply of tho intrinaio 
valna of the form of tite whale, of ita linoe, ita 
movement, ite proportiou- Tbie Is a more or k«e 
individual aet of tm^[ea which are revived in tlie 
act of recognition; this lovival conatitutea the no* 
ognition, and the beauty of the form ia the pleaaure 
of that revival. A certain maeioal phraae, oc it 
were, ie played in the brain; the awakening of that 
echo Ic tho net of apperoeption and the barmony of 
the preoont itimnlation with the form of that phmae; 
the power of bia particular object to develope and 
inteniify that generic pbrmae in the diceetion of 
pleaenre, ia the teat of the formal boauty of thie 
example. For these cerebral phraeoa have a cer* 
tain rhythm; tliia rhythm can, by the iofluenoe of 
the etimulua that now reawakens it, be marred or 
enriched, be made more or lees marked and deli* 
cate; and as thia conflict or reinfoToament comee, 
the object ie ugly or beautiful in fora. 

Snob an mstbetic value ie thua dependent ou two 
tbbga. The firet ia the acquired eharaeter of the 
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apperoeptire form oroked; il may b* a oadeoia or 
a trill, a major or a mioor okoid, a rOM or a violet, 
a goddeea or a dairymaid; and at one or anotlier of 
these is recognised, an aatbetio dignity and tone is 
given to the object. Bot it vill be notiood that la 
aoob mere lOOOgDlUon very little pleasure is found, 
or, what is the same thing, different mstbetio type* 
in the abetraot have little differenee In intrinsic 
beauty. The great differenoe lies in their afiluieies. 
Wbat will deoide ns to like or not to like the type of 
our appereeption will be not so much what this type 
is, as its fitness to the oontext of our mind. It is 
like a word in a poem, more effective by its fitness 
than by its intrinsic b^ty, altliougb that is raqui* 
site too. We can be ihooked at an incongruity of 
natures more than we can be pleased by the Intrin* 
sio beauty of each nature apart, so long, that is, 
as they remain abetraot natures, objects reeognited 
without being studied. The asthetio dignity of 
the form, then, tells us ttie kind of beauty we ate 
to expect, afTaots ua by ita weloome or unwelcome 
promise, but hardly gives us a positive pleasure in 
the beauty itself. 

Now this is the first thing in the valne of a form, 
tlte value of the type as snob; the ssoond and more 
important element is the relaticm of the particular 
impression to the form under which it is appsr- 
oeived. This determines ths value of the object as 
an example of its class. After our mind is pitched 
to the key and rhythm of a certain idea, eay of 
a ^ueen, it remains for the impression to fulfil, 
aggrondite, or enrich this form by a ^mpathetic 
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embodimwt of it Th«n ve bare a qaeoD that is 
trulj royal. But if iottaad ther« u disappoint* 
mmt, if tbit partieolar que«n is an ugly ooo, 
sithouch porbaps sbe might bavo pleoasd at a 
witob, this is becnoae tb« apparooptiTo fom and 
tbe iinprtssloQ glra a ooiabral discord. The ob* 
j«ot is unideol, that is, th« norel, oxtaroal eiement 
is inbarmoniotts vitb th« leviTod and intanal ale* 
msnt by suggasting whioh the object bat been ap* 
peroeired. 

o^*f f29. A taost important thing, there* 
fore, in the perception of form is tbe 
formation of types in oar mind, with leferenee to 
which examples are to be jndged. I say the forma* 
tioo of them, tor we ean hardly consider the theory 
that they ate eternal as a poesiblo one in psychol* 
ogy. Tbe Tlatonlo dooUine on that point is a 
striking illustration of an eqaivocatlon we men¬ 
tioned in the beginning;* namely, that the import 
of an experlenee is regarded as a manifostation of 
its eanse — tbe product of a faculty eubetitated for 
the deeetiption of its function. Eternal typee ate 
tbe instrument of asthetio Ufo, not ite foun^tlon. 
Take tbe msthetio attitude, and yon hare for the 
moment an eternal idea; an idea, I mean, that yon 
treat as sn absolute standard, just as when you take 
the peiceptire attitude you hare an externid object 
which you treat as an abeolute existence. But the 
asthetio, like the perceptive f«»ilty, can be made 
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an object of etodjr in torn, and ita theorj ean be 
aongbt; and then the eternal idea, like the external 
object, U eeen to be a product of hoaan nature, a 
ejmbol of experienee> and an inetroment of thought. 

The quBBtion whether there are not, in external 
nature or in the mind of Ood, object* and eternal 
tTpee, ia indeed not aettled, it ia not eren touched 
thi* inquii;; but it ia indirectly ahown to be 
futile, because tnoh transcendent mlitiea, if they 
exist, can hare nothing to do with onr ideeaof them. 
The Platonio ideaof a tree may exist; howabooldl 
deny itt How should I deny that I night someday 
find myself outside the eky gaaiog st it, and feel* 
ing that I, with ray mental rision, am beholding the 
plenitude of arboreal beauty, perceived in this world 
only ea a vagus ssssnoe haunting tbs multlplioity 
of ftaite treesf But what can that have to do 
with my actual sense of what a tree should be? 
Shall we take the Platonio myth literally, and say 
the idea ie a memory of the tree 1 have alreedy 
seen in heaven? How elee establish any relation 
between that eternal object and the type in my 
mind? But why, in that case, this infinite varia¬ 
bility of ideal trees? Was the Ires Beeutiful an 
onk, or a oedar, an English or an American clra? 
Hy actual types are finite and mutually exclusive; 
that heavenly ^rpe miut be one and infinite. The 
problem is hopelees. 

Very simple, on tho other hand, Is the explana- 
tioD of the existence of that type as a residuum of 
experience. Our idea of an individual thing is a 
compound and lesiduom of our several expericsoee 
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oJ it; »Bd in tbe same maonor oac idea of a elass 
ii a oompouad and residauxa ef our ideas of the 
particulars that compose it. Particular imprea* 
•ioos ba«, hy rirtue of their iDtriasio sunilarity 
or of the identity of their relations, a tendency to 
he merged and identified, so that many indiridnal 
perceptions leare but a single blurred memory the* 
rtan d i for them all, because it combines their ser* 
eral associations. Similarly, when Tarious objocto 
hare many ©ommon chanoteristios, the mind is 
ineapable of keeping them apart. It ^not hold 
elearly so great a multitude of distinctions and re¬ 
lations as vonld be iuTolred in naming and- eon- 
eeiTing separately each grain of sand, or drop of 
vater, saeb fiy or horse or man that ere hare erer 

•een. The mass of our experience has therefore to 
he classified, if it is to be available at all. Iimtead 

of a disUnct image to repreeent each of our original 
iinpreoions, we have a general reeultont —a oom- 
poeiU pliotogtaph —of those impressions. 

This resultant im^e is the idea of the elass. It 
often has very few, if any, of the sensibU proper¬ 
ties of the ^icuiars that underlie it, often an 
artificial symbol —the sonnd of a word—is the 
only element, present to all the instances, which 
the geoerio imsge elearly contains. Per, of eourse, 
ths reason why a name can represent a class of 
objects is that the name is the meet eonspicuous 
element of identity in the various experiences of 
objects in that class. We have seen many hones, 
bnt if we an not lovers of the animal, oor particu¬ 
larly keen observers, very likely we retain no clear 
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iiDAge of all that mau of inproMiont ezoopt tho 
rererboration of the fonad “horao," whieh mlljr 
or montally has aceonpanied all those impressions. 
This soun^ therefor^ is the eoutent of oor geoeral 
idea, and to it cling idl tiie aasooiatiooa which con* 
stitate our sens* of what the word means. Bnt a 
person with a memory predominantly visoal wcold 
probably add to this Temembered soond a more or 
less detailed image of the animal; some particular 
horse in some particular attitude might pouibly be 
recalled, hot more probably some imaginatire con' 
struetioo, some dream image, would scoompony the 
sound. An image whieh reproduced no particular 
horse exactly, but which was a spentauecos fiction 
of the buioy, would serve, by virtue of its felt 
relations, the same purpose os the soond itself. 
Soch a spontaneous image would be, of oourse, 
variable. In fact, no image oen, strictly apeakiag, 
ever recur. But these peroapts, ss they are called, 
springing up in the mind like flowers from the 
buried seede of past experieiioe, would inherit sll 
the powers of suggestion which are required by 
any instrument of clasiification. 

These powers of suggestion hare probably a eere* 
bral basis. The new percept—the generic idea- 
repeats to a great extent, in nature and loeoli* 
sation, the excitement constituting the various erlg* 
inal impressioDS; os the peroept reproduces mors or 
lees of these it will be a more or lees full and impar* 
tial representative of them. Not all the su^stions 
of a word or image are equally ripe. A generic idea 
or type usually presents to us a vary inadequate and 
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bUsMd Tiev of tbe fi«ld it mews to ooT«r. As we 
nftout sad soek to oonooi this inadeqosoy, th« per* 
eeptehuigea 00 oar bands. TheroryooiMcioasness 
tbst other iadividunls and other qualities fall under 
oar ooDcept, ehangee this conoept^ as a psyohologi- 
oal preoenoe, and alters its distiootnees and exteot. 
Wlien I remember, to use a olaseieal example, that 
the triangle is not isosoeles, nor soalene, nor roe* 
tSDgular, bat eaeb and all of those, I reduce my 
percept to the vord and its deAnitioo, vith per* 
e HDse of the general motion of the band and 
eye by whieh we traoe a threo-oomered figure. 

Since the production of a general idea is thus a 
matter of sabjeotiYS bias, we cannot expect that a 
type should be the exact arerage of the examples 
&om which it ii drawn. In a rough w^r, it is tho 
arerage; a fact that in itself is the strongest of argu* 
menta against the Ladependanoe or priority of the 
general idea. The beautiful horse, the beautiful 
speech, the beautiful faoe, is always a medium be¬ 
tween the extremes which our experience has of¬ 
fered. It is enough that a given charaoteristio 
ihould be generally present in our experienos, for 
it to become an indUpeotable element of the ideal. 
There is nothing in itself beaatiful or neocesary in 
the shape of the human ear, or in the presence of 
nails on the fingers and toes; but the id^of man, 
which the preposterous conceit of oar judgment 
makes us set up as divine and eternal, requires 
these precise details; without them the human 
form would be repulsively ugly. 

It often happens that the acoi^ts of experienoe 
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a»k« OB in thU way btrodnee bto the idaal, el«- 
moQto which, if they eould be aiolodad without 
diBguBting oa, w<»ld make powibla Mtiafaetioiu 
greater tlian thoM we oan now enjoy. Thu* the 
teete formed by one eehool of art nay oondemn 
the greater beauties created by another. In morale 
we have the same phenomenon. A batbeious 
ide^ of life reqoiree taalu and dangers boom- 
patible with happiness; a rode and oppressed eon* 
eoienoe b uteapable of regarding as good a state 
which exolndes its own acrid satisbctions. So, 
too, a fanatical imagination oannot regard God 
as just unless he is repreeeatod as bfinitely cnieL 
The porpose of edncatbn is, of oouiee, to free us 
from these ptejudioes, and to deselepe onr Mo alt b 
the direction of the greatest poasibla good. Eri- 
dcntly the idoal has been formed by the habit of 
porosptioo: it is, b a rough way, that arerage 
form which we expect and most readily apperoeire. 
The propriety and neceesity of it is entirely rela- 
tire to our experienos and boulty of ftpperception. 
The shook of surprise, the boongruity with the 
formed peioept, is the essence and measure of uw- 
Ibesa. 

130. NeTorttwlsss we do not form nttMT.*. 
(wthetio ideals any mote than other 
general types, entirely without bias. 

We hare already obeerred that a percept seldom 
giree an impartial oompound of the objects of 
which it is the generic image. This partiality is 
duo to a Taricty of eircumstaucss. One is the on* 
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eqttdsocatttcyof ooTobMrration. If Bom# int«r««t 
dir«eu o«r atteaUoo to » partieular quality of ob- 
ieott, that quality will ba promuiant in our per* 
oept; it may «▼«» U tba only content oleatly 
glTen in our gcoaial idea} and any object, how 
•rei Bimllar in other reapecta to thoee of the gi^^ 
irill at onee be diltSnguiahod aa belon^g 
to a difleient epeclea if it lacha that characterUtio 
on which our attentioo is particnlarly fixed. Oar 
peioepta are thui haWtoally biaitod in the direction 
of practical inUreet, if practical Intereet doee not 
indeed entirely govern their formation. In the 
tv t manner, ooi methetlo ideala are blaned In the 
direetion of leethetio Intoroet. Not all parte of an 
objeot are equally eoogtuous with our perceptive 
faculty} not all elementt are noted with the same 
pleaeure. Those, therefore, which are agreeable 
ate chiefly dwelt upon by the lover of beau^, and 
hit percept will give an average of thlnge with a 
great enphaeie laid on that part of them which ia 
beautiful. The id«a will thui devUU from the 
average in the direction of the obeerver’e pleasure. 

For this reason the world ie so much mote beau¬ 
tiful to a poet or an artilt than to an ordinary man. 

object, as his esthetic acuee ia developed, ia 
perhapa leas beautiful than to the uncritical eye} 
hit taato becomes difficult, and only the very best 
gives bim unalh^ed eatufaction. But while each 
work of nature and art ie thus apparently blighted 
by hia greater demande and keener euaceptlhili^, 
the world itMlf. and the various natures it contains, 
ate to him unspeakably beautiful. The more blew- 
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ubes h« ean ae* ia aea, Ui« mor* exoelU&M ba s«m 
in man, and the mere bitterlj he lamenta the Ibte 
of eaoh particular booI, the more rerereoce and love 
be has for the soul in its ideal eseenoe. Crltioum 
and idealUatioQ inTolre eaoh other. The habit of 
looking for beautj in ererythiag makes us notice 
the ehortoomiags of things} our sense, hungry for 
oonplete astisfaotioo, missee the pe^eoUon it do* 
inaads. Bat this demand for perfeotion beoonee 
at the same time the nueleus ^ our observation; 
from every side a quiek affinity draws wliat is beau* 
tifnl together and stores it in the mind, giving body 
there to the blind yearnings of oar nature. Many 
imperfeot things crystallise into a single perfec¬ 
tion. The mind is thus peopled by general ideas 
in which beauty is the ohiaf quality; and thcae 
ideas are at the same time the fypes of thioge. The 
type is still a natural resnltant of partieular im¬ 
pressions; but the formation of it Lm been guided 
by a deep subjective biu in favour of what hu 
delighted the eye. 

Thie theory can be easily tested by ssking 
whether, in ^ oaee where the ideal differs from 
the average form of objects, this variation is not 
dtts to the intrinsio pleasantneia or impressiveness 
of the quality exaggerated. For initanoe, in the 
human form, the id^ differs immensely from the 
average. In many respects tho extreme or eomo* 
thing sear it is the most beantifnl. Xenophon 
deeoribee the women of Armenia ae coAAel mi 
}uydXai, and we should still speak of one as foir 
and tall and of another ae fair bat little. Size is 
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therefore, eren where leaet reqaisite, * tbmg ia 
which the iini exceed* the Aretage. And the 
nMOD — eput from AseooiAtioo* of strength — u 
Uut unueuAl ei** makes things conspumou*. The 
fust prerequisite of efftct is impression, and *i*e 
helps thatj therefore in the msthetio ideal the aTor* 
age will bo modified by being enlarged, becaaee that 
is a change in the direction of our pleasure, and site 

will bo an element of bcau^.* 

Bunilarly the eyes, in themsolTCt beautiful, wUl 
be enlarged also; and generally whatever makes by 
its seneooo* quality, by its abstract fora, or hj it* 
expression, a particular appeal to our attenUon and 
contribution to our delight, will count for mote in 
the ideal type than its froquancy would warrant. 
The gonerio imago has been eonstruoted under the 
influenoe of a eelootiTo atuntion, bent upon ms* 

thetio worth. , m 

To praise any object for approoehing the Ideal of 
ite kind is thoreforo only a roundabout way of speci¬ 
fying its intrinsio merit and expressing its direct 
effect on our sensibility. If in referring to the 
WO were not thus analysing the real, tho ideal 
would be an irrelevant and unmeaning thing. Wo 
know what the ideal is because we obserre what 
pleases us in the reality. If w* allow the general 
notion to tyrannise at all over the particulaf im¬ 
pression and to blind us to new and unclassified 

I Th» OMtmtkM of Borke Ihal lb* tManUfnl to msD U da* 
w tb wkitnrr MbMor. By hMstUal b* bmm pntiy mkI 
eSwBlwi »Cf«MU*M«ppoMdUilnfnwiv». U« oiOr MSf- 

gwaiM lb* ibee oiiiel opfo to tloa M UwbMstltulteUMeabUae. 
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beftatiM whieb the lattoi nuj eoDtain, ve are aia* 
pljr •ubetitating vorde for feelinga, and makiag a 
verbal elasaifieatioa paas for aa aetlietie ^dgneat. 
Then tbe aonw of b^tjr is gone to seed. Ideals 
liave tbeir uses, bat tbeir authority is wholly rep- 
reseutative. They stand for speoifio satisfactions, 
or else they stand for nothing at all. 

Id fact, the whole reaebinery of our intalligeDce, 
our general IdoM and laws, fixed and external ob* 
jeeta, principles, penons, and gods, are so many 
symbolic, algebraio expreesioaa They stand for 
experience; experienee which wo are incapable of 
retaining and surveying in its ranltitudioous ira* 
luediacy. We should flounder hopelessly, like the 
animals, did we not keep oarMlras afloat and diraet 
our oouiM by these lotellectual devices. Theory 
helpa OB to bear our iguoraaoe of fyit. 

The same thing happens, in a way, in other 
fields. Our armies are devioee necessitated by our 
weakness; our property an encumbrance required 
by our need. If our sitnation were not preoarioos, 
these great engines of death and life would not be 
invented. And our intelUgenee is suoh another 
weapon against fate. We need not lament the 
foot, since, sifter all, to build these various struct* 
tires is, up to a certain point, the natural function 
of human nature. Tbe trouble is not that the 
prodnota are always tnbjeotive, but that they are 
sometimes unfit and torment tbe spirit which they 
exereiM. Tbe psthetie part of our situation 
pears only when we so attach ourselves to those 
neeessary but imperfect fictions, as to reject the 
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fueU from whieb thoy iprlag »nd of which they 
seek to be prophetic. We arc then guilty of that 
luhetitntioo of meani for ends, which la called 
Idolatry in relljioo, abenrdi^ In logic, and folly 
in morals. In methetice the thing baa no name, 
but is nerertbeless very eommoos for it is found 
whenever we speek of what ought to pleee^ rather 
than of what aetoally pleases. 

AHUWf J n. TbeM prinoiploe lead to an in- 

telliglble answer to a qnoetlon which is 
not nuLntoiesting in itself and crucial in a system 
of msthetice. Are all things beantiful? Are all 
types equally beantiful when we abrtiact from our 
pitoUeal prejudices? If the reader has given hU 
assent to the foregoing propoeitions, ho will easily 
leo in one senee, we muit declare that no 
object U caaentlally ngly. If impreeeions aro 
painful, they are objectified with difficulty} the 
perception of a tlting U tberetore, under normal 
oinjumstanees, when the senees are not fatlguod, 
rather agreeable than disngroeable. And when the 
frequent perooption of a elaea of ol^U has pven 
riM to an apperceptive norm, and we have an ideal 
of the specie*, the recognition and e*empllfioation 
of tliut norm will give pleasure, in proportion to 
the (legreo of interest and aoouracy with whicli wo 
Uve made our oheervations. The naturalift ao- 
oordiagly eeee beauties to which the aoadoinic 
artist i» Wind, and each new environment moat 
open to os, if we allow it to ednoate onz pereep- 
tion, a new wealth of beautiful forms. 
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But ir* 4r« net for this reason obliged to assert 
that all gradations of beaa^ and dignity are a 
matter of peieonal and aooidental bias. The mya* 
ties vbo declare that to Qod there is no distinetion 
in the Tains of things, and that only oar huauut 
prejudice makes us prefer a roeo to an oyster, or 
a lion to a monkey, hSTs, of course, a reason for 
what they say. If we eonld strip onraelres of oar 
human natore, we should undoubtedly find our- 
selvee ino^iable of making theoe distinction^ as 
well as of thinking, pereeirtug, or willing in any 
way which U now possible to os. But how things 
would appear to ns if we were not human is, to 
a man, a quostion of no importance. Even the 
mystio to whom the definite constitution of his 
own mind is so hateful, can only paialyxe with' 
out tianscanding his faculties. A paseiooate nega* 
tion, tha motiva of which, although morbid, is in 
spite of itnelf perfectly humtn, ebsorbe all his 
energies, and his ultimate triumph is to attain the 
ebeolntenees of indifference. 

What ie true of mysticism in general, is true also 
of its manifestation in sssthetice. If we could so 
transform our taste as to find beau^ everywhere, 
booaa8^ perhape, the ultimate natoro of things is 
is truly exemplified in one thing as in ano^er, 
we should, in tact, bsva abolished taste altogether. 
For the ascending series of ssthetio satisfaetioDs 
we should have substitutod a monotonous judgment 
of identity. If things are beautiful not by virtoe 
of their differences but by virtue of an identical 
something which ^ey equally contain, then there 
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eoold b« no dioeriminntioo in Llko tab* 

ttanoe, benu^ would bo evoiywhoro ono and tbo 
MUM, and any tendeiMy to prater one Uting to 
anoUtor would be a proof of flnitude and illuiion. 
Wben wo try to i^o our Judgt&onto aboolot^ 
what wo do it to turreador our natural ttundatdt 
aod categoriee, and tlip into another gooui, until 
wo lota ouiMlret in the tatiafying Tagueneos of 
aen being. 

Relativity to our partial nature it tboreforo 
OMontial to all out definite thougbtt, judgmonto, 
and feeliogt. And when onoe tbo haman biat it 
admitted at a legitimate, beoaiue for oa a neooa* 
taty, baaia of prefennee, tbo whole wealth of nature 
it at onoe organiaed by that ttaudard into a hior* 
ateby of valuee. Zverything la baautiful beoaoea 
everything ia capable in some d^roe of interee:^ 
ing and ohaimiog our attention; but thinga differ 
immenaely in thU oapaoity to ploaae na in the 
eonteiaplation of them, and therefore they differ 
inunenaely in beau^. Could onr natnn to fixed 
and determined once for all in eraiy particular, the 
scale of methctie valuee would become oertaiu. We 
should not dispute about taates, no longer beeatioe 
a eomnvon principle of preference could not be die* 
oovered, but rathw because any disagreement would 
then be impoetible. 

At a matter of faet, however, hnaan nature ia a 
vague abttraetion; that which it common to all 
men it the least part of their natural eodovnnent. 
Atbetfc capacity ia oocordingly very unevenly 
dittributed; and the world of bew^ is much vaster 
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tad mon complex to one man to anotlier. So 
loDg, indeed, ae the dUtiaetieD b merely one of 
development, lo that we recosnixe in the greetcet 
eoaaoieeeor only the refinement of the judgneato 
of the rudeit peaenat, oar Mthetio priooiple hea 
not ohanged; we might say that, in so far, we bad 
a oomnoa standard more or lees widely applied. 
We might say so, because that standard would 
be an implication of a eommoa nature more or less 
folly dev^oped. 

But men do not differ only in the degree of their 
•osoeptibili^, they differ also in its direotion. 
Human nsture braoches into opposed and inoom* 
patible obaimoten. And taste follows this bifur' 
Mtion. We eannot, except whimsically, say that 
a taste for mnsio is higher or lower a taste 
for sculpture. A man might be a musician and a 
soolptor by turns ( that wonld only involve a per* 
footly oonoeivable enlargement in human genius. 
But the union thus effected would be an acoumula- 
tion of gifts in the observer, not a combination of 
baanties in the object. The exoellenoe of sculpt* 
ure and that of music would remain entirely inde* 
pendent and heterogeneous. Such divergenees are 
like those of the outer senses to which these arts 
appeal. Sound and odour have analogies only in 
their lowest depth, ae vibrations and excitement; 
as they grow epecifio and objective, they diverge; 
and although the same oonsciousneas peroeives 
them, it petoeivea them as unrelated and unoom* 
binable objects. 

The ideal enlargement of human capacity, there* 
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fon, hu no tendsa^ to eoartitut* n alnglo tUnd* 
ud of b«au^. XhoM aUndarda romaui (ho 
oipreaaion of direno habits of aenae and iinafi* 
nation. The man who cofobiaea tin groatoat rango 
with tba greateot endowmsnt in each particular, 
will, of couxao, bo (ho oritie moot genarally r»* 
apoeted. He will otpreaa the feelings of the 
greater number of men. The odrantage of aeope 
in eritieism lies not in the improremeat of our 
sense in eooh particular field *, here the artist will 
detect the amateur’s ahortoomiugs. But no man 
ia a apeeialist with bia whole tool. Some latent 
eapacitjr he has for other peroeptiona; and it it for 
the awakening of these, and their marshalling be¬ 
fore him, thiA the student of saoh kind of beau^ 
tarns to the lover of them all. 

The temptation, therefore, to lay that all things 
are really equally beautifbl arises from an imper* 
feet analysis, I7 which the operations of tbs 
mathetio oonteioMneea are only partially disinte¬ 
grated. The dependenoe of the drprwes of beauty 
upon OUT nature is pereeived, while the de]>e»denoe 
of its essnoc upon our nntiire is still ignored. All 
things an not equally beautiful booause tlic snbjeo- 
tiro bias that diseriminatea between them ia the 
cause of their being beantifnl at all. The prinoi- 
pie of petaoiml preference ia the same aa that of 
human taste; real and ol^ootive beauty, in contrast 
to a ragary of indiriduals, means only an affinity 
(0 a mon preralent and lasting susceptibility, 
a response (0 a more general and fundan^tal de¬ 
mand. And the keener diseriminatiou, by which 
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ths distutce between betutifol &ad Qglj things is 
iaorakMd, far from being a kea of matbetio insight, 
is a development of that faenltj by the exeteise 
of which beMty eomee into the world. 

{32. It is the free exercise of the 
aotlvitj of apperception that givee so trfmiiMtto. 
p»colier an interest to indeterminate 
objscte, to the Tagne, the incoherent, the eu^ics* 
tire, the variously interpretable. The more this 
effect Is appealed to, the greater wealth of thought 
is piowmed in the obserrer, and the less mastery 
is displayed by tbe artist. A poor and literal 
mind cannot enjoy the opportunity for reverie and 
eonstruetion given by tbe stimnlns of indetermi- 
Date objects i it lacks the requisite reeoureee. It 
is nonplussed and annoyed, and turns away to 
simpler and more transparent things with a feel* 
ing of helplessnest often turning into contempt. 
*w/i, on thwotlier bond, the artist who is not artist 
enough, who has too many irrepressible talents 
and too little technioal ekill, is sure to ffoat in 
tbe region of the iodeterminato. He sketobee and 
never paints; he hints and never expresses; he 
stimulates and never informs. This is the method 
of the individuals and of the nations that have 
mote genius than art. 

The eouseiousness that acoompanies this ebarso* 
teristie Is tbe sense of profundity, of mighty tig* 
nlficaaoe. And this feeling is not necessarily an 
illoeion. The natnre of our msteriali —be they 
words, colours, or plastic matter — impMes a limit 
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and bias apon our expiaasion. Th« reality of 
experience can neTer be quite rendered throngh 
thw media. Tfae greateet maatery of technique 
will therefore eome short of perfeet adequacy 
and exbaustireoess; there must always remain a 
penumbra and fringe of euggeetion if the most 
explicit representation is to oonuaunicate a truth. 
When there is real profundity, —when the living 
oore of things is most firmly grasped, there will 
aoeerdingly be a felt inadeqnaey of expreeeion, 
and an appeal to the observer to pieoe out our 
iaperfeetioos with bis thoughts. But this should 
oome only after the resouroso of a patient and 
well'learoed art have been exhausted; else what is 
felt IS depth is really confusion and inoompetcnoc. 
The simplest thing bcoomee unutterable, if we 
have forgotten bow to ipeak. And a habitual in. 
dalgence in the inarticulate is a sore sign of Uie 
phihMopber who has not learned to think, the poet 
who has nM learaed to write, the painter who has 
not Isamcd to paint, and the inprecsion that has 
not learned to express itself-.-^ of which are 
oompetiblo with an immensi^ of genius in the 
inexpressible soul. 

Our age is given to this sort of self-indulgenee, 
and on both the grounds mentioned. Our public, 
without being really trained, — for we appeal to too 
large a publie to require training in — is well 
informed and eagerly reepoosive to everything; it 
is ready to work pret^ hard, and do its share 
towards its own profit and entertainment. It 
beoemee a point of pride with it to understand and 
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appwoUt* emything. And oar art, in iti turn, 
d^ not oretlook this opportoni^. It beoomM 
diaorganiiod, apondio, whinuieal, and uperimaa- 
tal. Tha crudity we aro too diatnotod to refine, 
we aeeopt aa orifinaii^, and tha ragnanaaa we are 
too pntaotiona to make aoonnta, wa paaa off aa 
aablimi^. Thia ia tha aeoret of making gnat 
works on aoral piinciplaa, and of writing bard 
books aaaily. 

183. An extraordinary taata for land* 
scape oompenaatea os for this igsoranee '•***^- 
of what is beat and most finished in the arts. Tha 
natarol l andscape U an indeterminate object; it 
almost always oontaina enough diversity to allow 
the aye a great liberty in selecting, emphasizing, 
and grouping its elements, and it is furthermore 
rich in soggeetlon and in vague emotional atimulua. 
A landscape to be seen has to be oompoaed, and to 
be loved has to be moralbed. That is the reason 
why rude or vulgar people an indifforent to their 
natural surroundinge. It doee not occur to them 
that the work-a-day world ia capable of oethatie 
contemplatioa. O^y on bolidaye, when they add 
to the m aelvee and their belonginge tome unusual 
ornament, do they atop to watch tha effect Tha 
far more beautiful dally aspects of their environ¬ 
ment escape them altogether. When, however, 
we learn to apperoeire; when we grow fond of 
tracing lines and davaloping vistas; when, above 
all, the subtler influencae of pls ce a on our mental 
tone an transmuted into an expreuireneaa in those 
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wd they *« farthiCTmoie poetix«d by oar 
cUy-dmnu, and turoad by oar inataot fancy into 
•0 many bintt of a fairyland of bappy llriug and 
Tagno adTcatnre, —then we feel that the landecape 
is The foreet, the fields, ell wild or 

ratal eceoee, ate then full of oompanionabip and 
eBtartaiament 

This is a betn^ dependent on rererio, fanoy, 
and objectified emotion. The promUonoua natural 
landscape cannot be enjoyed in any other way. It 
Las no teal unity, and therefore requites to haTO 
some form or other supplied by the fancy; which 
can be the more readily done, in that the pMible 
forms are many, and tbs constant changes in the 
object offer rarylng 8UKO*tlons to the eye. In 
fac^ psychologically speaking there is no such 
fil i n g as a londeoape; what we oall tuoh is an 
infinity of different aempe and glSuipsoa given in 
■ucceesion. Even a pointed landsoape, although 
it tends to select and einphnsise some ports of tlte 
field, is oomposod by adding together a multitude 
of vLows. When this painting is obeorred in Ito 
tarn, it is surveyed as a real landsoape would b^ 
and apperceived partially and pieoeineid; although, 
of oourse, it offers much less wealth of matorinl 
than its living original, and is therefore vastly 
inferior. 

Only the extreme of what is called Impres' 
lioniem tries- to give upon canvas one absolute 
momentaty view; the result is that when the 
beholder has himself aetoally been struck by that 
aspect, the picture has an ratraoidinary foree au<' 
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enotioaftl ralne —lik« tiw rlrid pover of x«o«Uing 
tbo put possesaod bj aoolU. But, oa th« other 
h&iwl, nch a work U oaiptj aad tririal in the 
extreme; it ia the photograph of a detaohod ia- 
preuioQ, not followed, u it woold be in nature, 
bjr manj Toriatioos of iUelf. An object Mnnaaoal 
ia often unreoognixable, if the eiaion thoa anoatur- 
^7 ieolated hu nerer happened to come Tiridlj 
into our own experienoe. The oppoaite school — 
what might be called discvm'ie landscape painting 
—ooUeeta to many glimpaea and giru ao £0117 the 
anm of our poeitire olwenmtions of a partionlar 
aoene, that its work is sore to be perfectl7 intelli' 
gible and plain. If it seems unreel and uninter* 
wtiog, Uut is beoaose it la formleu, like the 
oollectiro objeot it repreaents, while it lacka that 
eensQona intanait7 aad noremeet whioh might 
hare made the r^{t7 stimolating. 

The landaoape coataina, of eonne, innumerable 
things which ^re detarmioate forau; but if the 
attention la directed apecifioalV to them, we bare 
no looger what, b7 a curious limitation of the 
word, is called the lore of nature. Not rerj long 
ago it wu usual for paintera of laodeoapu to inttp- 
duoe figutea, buildings, or mins to add some human 
association to the beaat7 of the place. Or, if wild* 
nese and desolation were to be pictured, at leut 
one wanP7 way&uer must be seen sitting upon a 
broken oolumn. He might wear a toga and then 
be Harius among the ruins of Carthage. The land* 
scape without figures would hare seemed meaning¬ 
less; the speotator would bare sat in snspenae 
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uniting •oxftrtlUDg, u »t th« theotre when the 
onrtain tieee oo en empty eUge. The Indetetmi- 
aeteneM of the rnggeetions of en oabai&eaised 
vu then felt w n defect} now we feel it 
nthet u an eieltatioa. We need to be freej oar 
emotion sufacee os} we do not uk for e deecrip- 
tion of the object which intereete ne ab n pert of 
ooteelvee. We ebould hliuh to eey eo aimi^ end 
obriona a thing aa that to na "the moantaina are 
a teeling’'} nor ahoold we think of apologiting for 
oar romanticiara ae Byron did: 

1 love Mt DM the Um bo( oatme more 
Tt 9 m thM* oer InUrrlewe, tn which I attel, 
rno ell I mar be, «r hen been beteie, 

7^ mingle «iih the ulTetM, and feel 
WbM 1 can M’er eapceae. 

Thia abniQr to real In natnre nnadomed and to 
fiad cntsitainaeDt in her aapecta, ia, of ooniee, a 
great gain. Aatbctic ednoation oonaiata in train* 
iag ontealTea to aee the maximum of beauty. To 
aao it in the phyaieal world, whioh moat continn* 
ally be aboot na, ia a great progress toward that 
maniage of tba imagination with the reality which 
ia the goal of oootemplation. 

While we gain thia mastery of the formlcae, 
however, we ahoold not loae the more neoaaaary 
capacity of aeeing form in thoea thinga whioh 
happen to have it In respect to most of those 
things which are determinate aa well aa natural, we 
are usually ia that state of mthetic nnoonaeiooe* 
neaa which the peasant is ia in respect to the land* 
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•cape. We treat Imaan lile aod ita eavirotunect 
with the eane ntUitarian eje with which he ngardt 
the a«ld nouatain. That ia beautiful which 
ia expresaire of eoaTcaieiiee auil wealth; the net 
ia indifferent. If we mean 1 ^ lore of nature 
CMthotie delight in the world ia which we oaaually 
liTe (and what can be more nohiral than and 
all hia aita 7 ), we may aay that the abeolute lore of 
•uttere hardly exiati amoog oa. What we lore ia 
the Btimiilation of our own peraonal and 

dreama; and landaeape appeola to ua, aa muaio doce 
to thoM who hare no aenae for muaienl form. 

Iliare would aeem to be no truth in the aaying 
that the onoienta lored natnre leu than we. They 
lored landKsape leu ^ lees, at leut, in proportion 
to their lore of the defiaite thiagt it ooutainod. 
The ragoe and changing effeota of the atmuphore, 
the maasu of monatalns, the InSuita and liring 
complexity of foreeta, did not faaoinate tliea. 
They had not that preponderant tute for the inde¬ 
terminate that maku the landieape a farourito 
aubjeet of contemplation. Bat lore of nature, and 
oomprthensioD of her, they had in a moat eminent 
io fact, they actually made explicit that 
objoetifioation of our own cool in her, which lor 
the romaatlo poet lemaisa a mere rague and ehift* 
ing suggestion. What are the oelesttal gods, the 
nymphs, the fauna, the diyade, but the definite 
apperoeptiona of that boonting spirit which we 
think we see in the sky, the mountaina, aod the 
woods? We may think that oor rague intoition 
graspe tbs truth of what their childish imagination 
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lomsd into » bbl«. Bat oar belief, if it is one, 
It jnst w fftboloufl, just M mueh a projeotioo of 
hunan aatnre iuto material thiogs^ and if we 
teDOunee all poeitire ooooeptioo of quati>m«Dtal 
priDciplet in nature, and ledaee our noralizing of 
ber to a poetio expceeaiou of our own senaaUont, 
can wo say tbat oui retbal and illusive images 
are eomparable as repreMctations of the life of 
oaturo to the pteelsloa, variety, homonr, and 
beau^ of the Greek mythology? 

MmiMf M I 34 . It may not be superfluoua to 
mention here eeitain analogous fields 
•■*» * »■*>• where the human mind gives a series of 
anslable forms to objects in themselves indeterm i* 
nate.* History, philosophy, natural as well as 
moral, and religion are evidently eooh flelda. All 
tlieory ia a subjective form given to an indetenni* 
Date material. The material is experieneo; and 
although eacli part of sxporleuoe is, of oourse, per¬ 
fectly definite iu itself, and just that experienoe 
whieh it is, yet the reoollootioQ and relating to¬ 
gether of the lueceseivo experiencea is a function 


> Wh«B «• tpMk tt UiUp AaSiiIU lo iBanMlTM. we ot 
eoeiee (Mea (hlap nede Seftolle ty m«o hnnaii m( of doS* 
bMm. Tbo oMoe* AK faiftToarntt tSM deSao mhI dIEercn- 
Utu MiMAiloo: Md Uw leoult of uM oporatton <• ikel doSiitie 
object epMfvhldk iho noil opereKo* io perConeed. Tbe mo- 
erx, ter erf*l^ riotriSn lo lime vhM Uie eooee* nutp bove 
rtuilllod Id opece. We ore eovrlien cooeerned wltk ebjerte 
otter ibao objoett of bMOn cvporieoea end tbo opltbeu. defU 
olu aod ladoSflUo. rofM rniMirUy to their reletloe to ear 
vwteot ceiiforleo ot pwoeptbw eod tooipieh tl oD. 
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of tho thooretioftl feenltj. Th« tjitonatio nia* 
tiona of tliinga in time and apaoe, and tlioir 
dopendeoee upon one anothor, ar« Uia vork of oar 
ima^ation. Theorj can tliartfore never have tho 
kind of truth irhieh belongs to experience; as 
llobbee has it, no disoonrse wbatsoerer end 
in absolute knowledge of feet 

It is eonoeivable that two diflerent theories 
shoald be eqoallj tme in respect to the same faets. 
All that is required is that tb^ shoald be equally 
oomplete scheaee for the relation and prediction 
of the nalltiei they deal with. The ehoioe between 
them would be an arbitrary one, determined by per* 
sonal bias, for ths object being indeterminate, its 
elements can be apperoeired as forming all kinds 
of unities. A theory is a form of apperoeption, 
and is applying it to the foota, although our flrst 
eoooem ie naturally the adequacy of our iiutrument 
of eomprehenaion, we are also influeneed, more 
than we think, by the ease and pleasure with 
whioh we think in its terms, that is, by its beau^. 

The ease of two alternative theories of nature, 
both exhaustive and adequate^ may seem somewhst 
inuiginary. The human mind is, indeed, not rich 
and indeterminate onongh to drive, as ths saying 
is, many horses abreast; it wishes to have one 
general eeheme of cooeeptioo only, under which 
it strivee to bring everything. Yet the pbileeo* 
phers, who oro the sooute of oommon sense, have 
oome in eight of tliis possibili^ of a variety of 
methods of deolii^ with the tame faots. As at 
the basis of evolation geseially there ate siaay 
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varutioos, onlj some of vhidli retnain fixed, so at 
the origio of oonoeptioa there ate many aobemea; 
those are eimultaneouoiy dereloped, a^ at moat 
etagee of thought diTtde Um intelligenoe among 
tberaaelroe. So noeh is thought of on ooe prin* 
eiple — aay meehaaically—and so xnuoh on another 
»tay telwlogically. la thoee minds only that 
bare a spoeulative turn, that is, in whom the 
dMiie for uai^ of oompreheusion outruns prao* 
tioal exigeneiee, does the ooofliet become intoler* 
able. In them one or aaothor of these theories 
tends to swallov all experience, but is eommonly 
inoapabls of doing so. 

The final viotory of a single philoeophy is not 
yet TOO, beoause aotw as yet has proved adequate 
to all experienoe. If ever uni^ should be attained, 
our unanimity would not indicate that, as the pop¬ 
ular fancy oonoeiree it, the truth had been diaeov* 
ersd; it would only indioats that the human mind 
had found a de&aitive way of olastlfying ita ex* 
pcrienoe. Very likely, if man still retained his 
inveterate habit of bypostatixing his ideas, Uuit 
definitive sohemo would be regarded as a repre* 
seotstion of the objeetive relations of things; but 
no proof that it was so would ever be found, not 
eveu any hint that there were external objeots, 
not to speak of relatioos between them. As the 
objeots are hypostatised percepts, so the relations 
are hypoetatised processes of the human under¬ 
standing. 

To have reaebed a final philosophy would be only 
to have formulated the Epical and satisfying form 
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of bumftn appetoeptiMi; tbs riev woold remain a 
tbeoi7, an ioatnuarat of eomprehenaion and aorrey 
fitted (0 the bomaQ tjt ; it vonld be for erer utterly 
beteiogeneoua from fact, utterly anrepreeentative 
of any of tboee experieneee wbiob it would artifi- 
daily oonneet and weave into a pattern. Mythology 
and theology are the moat atrikiag illustrationa of 
thia human method of inoorporating mueb diffuae 
experieaoe into grapbio and piotaresque ideaa: bat 
steady refleotion will hardly allow ua to aee any^ 
thing else in the theories of sdenoe and philosophy. 
Tbeae, too, ate cieatures of our inteUigonoo, and 
have their only being in the novement of out 
tbooght, as they hare their only jnatifleation in 
tbeir fitneas to our exporienoe. 

l<ong before we can attain, however, the ideal 
nnifiealion of exporienoe under one theory, the 
vnrions fields of thought demand provisional sur- 
Toys; ws ato obliged to reflect on life in a variety 
of detaobed and unrelated aota, since neither can 
the whole material of life be ever given wlitle we 
still live, nor can that which is given be impar* 
tially retained in the human memory. When 
oamiaoienoe was denied ns, we were endowed with 
versatility. The pietnreiquoness of human thought 
may eoDsole us for its imporfsotion. 

History, for iastanoe, which passes for tbs so- 
count of facts, is in iMlity a ooUeotion of apper* 
oeptions of on iudetarminate material; for even 
the material of history is not fs ot , but oonsists of 
memories and words subjoot to ever-vaiying inter* 
preta t i ott . Ifo historian oan be without bias. 
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beoMso Um) biM defisM th« hisbor;. Th« xnem* 
€trj in t)i« 6nt plaoa i« wleotin; official and otbar 
reeorda an saleotirc, aod oftan iotaDtioDally par* 
Uol. UoDomeDts and mins tenuda by ebanoa. 
Aad when tba bistorian baa sei biiatelf to aCody 
tbcM fear relica of the post, the work of bit own 
intalligraoe begin*. He most have some guiding 
ioterect A history is not an indiBOriminabo 
register of eaery known event; a file of news¬ 
papers is not an inspiration of Clio. A history 
is a view of the fortanes of some institotioD or 
person; it traees the development of some inter¬ 
est This interest famishes t]>e standard 
whleb the bets are selected, and their importance 
ganged. Then, after the facta are thus ohoees, 
fflarsballed, and emphastxed, cones the indication 
of eauBM and relations; and in this part of his 
werk the historisn plnnges avowedly into speeu* 
bttiOD, and becomes a phUoaophioal poet. Every¬ 
thing will tlien depend on his genius, on his 
principles, on his passions,—in a word, on his 
appereeptive forms. And the value of history is 
similar to that of poetry, and varies with the 
heanQri power, and adequacy of Um form In which 
the iodeteminate material of bunuin life is pre¬ 
sented. 

Mm 4^ {36. The fondness of a race or epoch 

for any kind of effect is a natural expres¬ 
sion of tsmporamcDt and oircumstanees, 
and cannot be blarecd or easily oonectod. At the 
same time we may stop to oossider soone of the dis- 
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adTAota^ of a tw(« for tbe indoterainate. Wo 
•hall be ngisterlog a troth aad at the eame time, 
perhape, giring some enecorageaent to that rebel* 
lioa which we maj inwardlj feel ogainet thU too 
prevaleot maoner. The iadeteraunate U b^ its 
oatiue ambignoos; it is therefore obecore and 
UDoertain io its effect, and if qbwI, as in many 
arte it often is, to oonvey a meaning, most fail 
to do so QnoqniTOcally. Where a meanlDg is not 
to be oonvejed, as in landscape, arehitecture, or 
mosio, tbe illosireness of the form is not so ol^eo* 
tionable t althoogh in all these objects tbe tendency 
to obeerre forms and to demand them is a sign of 
inereaslng appreciation. Tbe ignorant fail to eee 
the forma of musks arehitoctore, and landscape, 
and therefore aro inseneible to relatire rank and 
techakal valoee in tbceo spheree; they regard the 
objecta only as so many stimuli to oniotion, as 
Bo^ing or enliTening infioenoee. But tbo aonsu* 
oos and assooiatirs raloss of thees things -> osps* 
eiallj of mosio—are so great, that eren witboot 
an appreoiation of form considerable beauty may 
be found in them. 

In literature, howerer, where tbe eensuoue valoe 
of tbe words is oompaxatiTely small, indeterminate* 
neee of form is fstal to beao^, and, if extreme, 
oven to expressiveness. For meaning is conveyed 
by the Jbrm and order of words, not by tho words 
themsetres, and no piecisioo of meaning oan be 
reached withoot precision of style. Therefore 
no respectable writer is voluntarily obscure in tbe 
structure of his phrases—that is an ab^lse reserved 
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for Uio olowM of literary fuhum. Bat a book io 
ft larger Mntoooe, aad if it is formless it fails to 
mean anything, for tho same reason that an on- 
formod oollectioo of words means notbiog. Tbs 
ohapters and Tataes may have said something, as 
loose words may bare a known sense and a tone; 
bat the book bars brought no message. 

In faut, the absenoe of form in oouposition has 
two stages: that in wbieh, as in tbs works of 
Bmetson, signifieant fragments are eolleotod, and 
DO system, no total thought, conitruobed out of 
them; and secondly, that in which, as in the writ¬ 
ings of the Symbolists of our tims, all ths sig- 
nlfiesnes is kept baek in the indiridnal words, or 
eren in tbs syllables that oonpose them. This 
mosaie of word-raloes has, iodssd, a possibility of 
effect, foe the absence of form does not destroy 
materials, but, u we bars obserrsd, rather allows 
the attention to remain fixed upon them; and for 
this reason absence of sense is s means of accentn- 
ating beau^ of Mund and verbal suggestion. But 
this example shows how the tendency to neglect 
structure in literature is a tendsnoy to soneuder 
the use of language as an iustrumsnt of tluwght 
The descent is easy from ambiguity to meaning- 
lessneea. 

The indeterminate in form is also indeterrainato 
in value. It needs completion the mind of the 
observer and si this oompletion differs, tbs value 
of the result must vary. An indeterminate objeet 
is therefore beautiful to him who can make it so, 
and ugly to him who oannot. It appeals to e few, 
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and to them direrMly. In &et, the obeeirer'a 
own mind U the etorebottse from which the bean* 
tiful form boa to be drawn. If the form is not 
there, it eennot be applied to the bolf-finiabed 
objeet; it ie like oakiag a men without akill to 
complete another mao’* eompoeition. The Lode* 
tenninate object therefore reqairee an active and 
woU'Oqnipped mind, and ie otherwise without 
value. 

It ie furthermore nnprofitable even to the mind 
which takes it npj it etimolatae that mind to 
aotiou, bat it preeente it with no new object 
We ean reepood onlj with those forma of apper* 
ception whi^ we already ate aoonetomed to. A 
formlea object cannot the mind, cannot 

moold it to a new habit That happens only when 
the data, by their oleer determination, compel the 
eye and imagination to follow new paths and see 
new relatione. Than we are introdnoed to a new 
beanty, and anriohad to that extent Bat the inde* 
terminate, like raueie to the eentimental, ie a ragne 
atlnului. It oalle forth at random such ideaa and 
menoriM aa may lie to hand, etirring the mind, 
but leaving it undiMiplined and ^th 

any new object Thia stirring, like that of the 
pool of Bethasda, may indeed have ite virtue. A 
creative mind, already rich in experienee and obser¬ 
vation, may, under the indnenoe of such a etimn- 
lot, dart into a new thought, and give birth to that 
with which it ie already pregnant; but the fertil- 
ixing seed oame from elMwhere, from study and 
admiration of those definite forms whieh natnre 
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oootaint, or vhieb «rt, ia imitation of nataro, ba« 
eoocoirod and brought to porfoction. 

$36. Tho great advanti^ then, of 
indetorminateorgaoizationiathotitcul' 
tiratca that epootaneiOr, inteUigenco, 
and imaginatmi without which may important 
ohjeeta would remain uaiutelligible, aod bocauae 
aninteUigible, unintereeting. ^e beauty of land' 
aeape, the fornu of religion and soienoe, the types 
of human nature itself, are due to this apperoep* 
tivegifL Without it we should have a chaos i but 
its patient and ever-freah activity earvee out of the 
fluid material a great variety of forma. An object 
which atimulatae na to this activity, therefore, 
eeema often to be more aublime aod bmutiful than 
one which presents to lU a linglo unchanging form, 
however perfect. There soonu to be a life and 
infinity in the incomplete, whidi the determinate 
excludes by its own oompletencst and potrifaetion. 
And yet the effort in tliis very aetivi^ is to reach 
determination i we can only see beauty in ao far as 
we introdtiee fora. The inatabili^ of tlie form 
can bo no advantage to a work of art; tho deter¬ 
minate keeps oonstantly what the indeterminate 
reaches only in those moments in which the ob¬ 
server’s imagination is ospeeially propitious. If 
tre feel a certain disap]x>intiaeot in tlio monotonous 
limits of a definite form and its eternal, unsympa- 
Uiixing message, might we not feel much more the 
molioioholy transiency of those glimpsee of beauty 
which dude ui in the indeterminate? Might not 
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tLe tonneat and uneertain^ of thU contax&plation, 
with tlw talf-ooTiwiifHiiinaM it probably uitoIvm, 
nwre eaaily tire us than the qoiet oomponionship 
of a eouatant object? May we not prefer the 
unchangeable to the irrecovenble? 

We may; and the piefereooe is one which we 
should all more elearly feel, were it not for an 
niosion, proper to tlie ronantio temperament, 
which lands a mysterious ohara to things whieb 
ate indefinite and indefinable. It k the suggce* 
tion of infinite perfection. la reality, perfeotUm 
is a synonym of fiaitnde. Neither in nature nor 
in the fancy oan anything be perfect except by 
realizing a definite ^pe, which exeludee all earia- 
tlon, and contrasts sharply with every other poesi* 
bllity of being. There is no perfection apart from 
a form of apperception or type; and there are ae 
many kinds of perfeetion ss there are types or 
forms of apperception latent in the mind. 

Now these* various perfectioni are mutnally 
exclusive. Only in a kind of outhetie orgy —in 

the msdneee of an intoxicated imagination_out 

we confuse them. As the Roman emperor wished 
that the Roman people had but a single neck, to 
murder them at one blow, so we may somotlmee 
wish that all beauties had but one form, tiiat we 
might behold them together. But in the nature of 
things beauties are ineompatible. The spring oan* 
not ooexist with the autamn, nor day with night; 
what is beautiful in a ehild is hideous in a 
and viet eeraa; every age, every country, each eex, 
has a peculiar beauty, finite a^ iacomaunioable; 
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the better it ia etteined the more eompletel/ H 
ftxcludee everjr other. The atme ie evideoUj true 
of eobooU of art, of i^lee and longuagtt, and of 
every effect whataoerer. It exiata by ita finicnde 
and u ;reat io proportion to ita determination. 

But there ia a lom and aoneirhat bolpleaa atate 
of mind ia which while we are incapable of reaiis* 
iog any partioular thought or vision in its perfect 
cteomeas and absolute beauty, we nerertheleaa feel 
ita haunting preaenee in the background of con- 
aciouaneaa. And one reaaoa why the idea cannot 
emerge from titat obeonri^ ia that it ia not alone 
in the brain; a thousand other ideals, a thousand 
other plastic tcndenoiac of thought, ainamet there 
ia ooefueion; and if any definite image ia presented 
ie response to that v^e agitation of our sonl, we 
feel its inadsquaoy to our need in spite of, or per¬ 
haps on account of, its own particular pcrfeotiozi. 
Wc then say that the classic does not satisfy us, 
and that tlie “Orooian cloys us with bis perfect¬ 
ness.” We sre not ospablc of that concentrated 
and eerious attention to one thing at a time which 
would enable us to sink into its boing, and enjoy 
the intrinsic harmonies of its form, and the bliss 
of its immanent particular bMTen; we Sounder in 
the vogue, but st the came time we are full of 
yearnings, of Iialf-tboughts and semi-visioos, and 
tiis upward tendency and exaltation of onr mood 
is emphatic aod overpowering in proportion to our 
inoapaoify to tliink, speak, or imogiao, 

The sum of our in^erenooe has, however, an 
imposing volume and even, perhaps, a vague, gen- 
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enl dlrMtiOD. Wa feel ooreelvee leden with en 
l&ADite batden; ead what delijhta ne moet aod 
aeeatj to os to eocoe nearest to the ideal ia not 
what embodiee aoy one poaeible form, bat that 
whioh, bf embod/in; nonet euggeeta manj, and 
stirs the mass of oar inarticulate vith 

a perrastTe thiilL Each thingt without being a 
beautjr In itself^ bj stimulatiDg our indeterminate 
emotkm, seems to be a hint and expreesiou of 
infinite beanty. That infinite perfeotioa which 
eannot be realized, beoanse it is telif-«otitradietox 7 > 
maj be thos suggested, and on aecoont of this 
suggestion an indeterminate effect maj be regarded 
as higher, more significant, and more beautiful 
than anj determinate one. 

The illnsion, howerer, is obrknis. The infinite 
perfection soggested is an abeurditj. What exists 
is a TBgne emotion, the objects of whioh, if th^ 
oonld emerge from the chaos of a oonfossd imagi* 
nation, would tun out to bs a multitads of differ- 
entlj beautiful determinate things. This emotion 
of infinite perfection is the maUriapTina — r\^i$ 
UtdigtUagut moiu —out of whioh attention, Inepi* 
ration, and art oaa bring forth an infinity of partio* 
ular perfections. Erei; ■sthetie enocees, whether 
in contemplation or prodnotiott, is the birth of om 
of these poeslbilities with which the sense of iofi* 
nits perfection ie pregnant A work of art or aa 
act of obaerration whioh remains indeterminate le, 
therefore, a buloie, howerer much it may stir oar 
emoiioa. It ie a failure for two reasons. In the 
first place this emotion is seldom wholly pleasant; 
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it» disquieting nad perpleiing; it bring* » dedlre 
ntiver than a aatUIaction. And in the aeoond 
pUne, the emotiou, not being embodied, fail* to 
oonstitute the bounty of anTtfaing; and wliat we 
bare is merely a sentiment, a oooseioasaes* that 
values ate or might be there, but a failure to eitri* 
eate those values, or to them explicit and 
reooguickble in an appropriate objeet. 

These groping* after b^ty have their worth as 
•igns of Mthetie vitality and intimations of future 
poeeible aooomplishment; but in themaelvee they 
an abortive, and mark the impotenoe of the 
inaginntioQ. Sentimentalism in tt»e observer and 
tomantieism in the artist are examples of this 
Mthetie incapacity. Wbeoever beauty is really 
wen and loved, it has a definite embodiment: the 
eye has preoiiion, the work has s^le, and the 
ofajeot has perfeetion. The kind of perfection 
may indeed be new; and if the diseoveryof new 
perfeetiona b to called romantioiam, then 
ronautU)i*m b the beginning of all msthetio life. 
But if I 9 romanticbm we mean indulgence in eon* 
fused suggestion and in the exhibition of turgid 
fotee, tlmn there b evidently need of education, of 
attentive labour, to disentangle the beaiitioB so 
vaguely felt, and give each its adequate embodi' 
ment. The breadth of our inspiration need not bo 
loot in this pToecas of olarifioatien, for there b no 
limit to the number and varie^ of forms which 
the world may be made to wear; only, if it is to 
be appreciated as beautiful and not merely felt as 
unutterable, it must bo eeen as a kingdom of forma. 
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Thu* th« work* of Shake*p«r« giv* u* a groat T*ri- 
«ty, with a freqoaot xoarralloo* preelaion of char- 
aot*ri*Rtion, and the forms of hi* art are deSolte 
although it* soope is groat. 

Dut 1^ a curious aaomaly, w* are oftea expoctod 
to see the greatest expressivcaess in what remains 
indeterminate, and in reality exprceees nothing. 
As yn have already obserre^ the sense of pro- 
fondity wd significance is a very detachable 
emotion; it can aiscompany a oonfosed jumble of 
promptings quite a* imsily as it oan a thorough 
oomprehenslon of reality. The illusion of infinite 
Infection is peculiarly apt to produce this seioa- 
tion. Tliat illusion arises by the simultaneous 
awakening of many incipient UioughU and dim 
ideae; it stite the depths of tlie mind as a wind 
stirs the tliicketo of a forest; and the nnusual 
oonsoiouancss of tlis life and longing of the soul 
brought by that gust of fesling, makes us rocog- 
ni*o in the object a singular power, a mysterious 
moaning. 

But the feeling of signifioanoe signifies little. 
AU we have in this ease is a potentiality of imagi¬ 
nation; and only when this potentiality begins to 
be realised in defioite ideas, does a real meaning, 
or any object whicli that meaning can 
in the mind. The highest msthetic good is not 
^ vague potentiality, nor that contradictory, 
infinite perfection to strongly desired; it is tlie 
greateet number and variety of finite perfection*. 
To learn to see in nature and to el^h^Lue in the 
arts the typical forms of things; to stufly and 
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t«oognue tlwir T»rUtioDi; to domoitioate the im* 
epoatioD la the world, lo that eyetywhere beauty 
oact be aeon, aad a hist fouod for aitUdo creatioo, 
—ii the goal of oooteisplatloft. Progroe# lies 
in the direetioB of dieorlmioation and preeitioa, 
not in of fomleM emotion and roTerie. 

f 87. The f(Hm of the material world 
ia in one Moee always perfeoUy definite, 
since the partiolee thiU eompose it are 
at fi wb moment in a gives relative poei' 
iion; bat a world that bad so other form 
than that of MOb a oonstellation of atoms would 
remain ohaotie to our perception, beonuae we ihould 
not be able to soivey it as a whole, or to keep oar 
attention tospended evenly over its innomerable 
parts. Aceo Min g bo evolutionary theory, mrehan- 
knl neoessity has, however, brought about a distri* 
ImUod and aggregation of elements tuoh aa, tot our 
pnrpoeos, constitates indtvidnal things. Certain 
syetema of atoms move together aa nnita j and these 
organisms reproduce thems^lvee and recur so ofteo 
iu onr envirommeDt, that our senaea become aeeua* 
toned to view their parts together. Their form 
becomes a natural and reoognizable one. An order 
■ad soqaeuoe is established in our imagination by 
virtue of the order and sequence in wliioh the cor¬ 
responding impressions have oome to our senses. 
We ean remember, reproduce, and in repioduoing 
vary, by kaleidoeoopie tricks of the fancy, tbs forma 
in wblob our peiceptiona have eone. 

The meohanical organuatioo of external natnie ia 
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tliu« th« Rooroa of apporoeptive forms ta ibo niod. 
Did not saosation, bjr a oonstaet repotition of oer* 
tain soquaooos, and a Teottrring oxaotitado of 
mathomatioal niations, koep oar fancy clear and 
fresh, wo ihoald fall into an imagioatiTe lethargy. 
Idealuataon would degeoeroto into indistinotneas, 
and, by the dulling of our memory, we should dream 
a world daily more poor and rague. 

This process is periodieally obeerrable in the 
history of the arts. The way in whteh the human 
figure, for instaaoe, is depict^, is an indication of 
the way in which it is apporoeived. The arts giro 
book only so much of nature as tho human eye has 
been able to master. The most primitive stage of 
drawing and eealpture preeents man with his arms 
and legs, his ten fingers and ten toes, branching out 
iuto mid-air; the apparaeption of the body has been 
ovidontly practical and suceesaive, and the artist 
sets down what ha knows rather than any of the 
partienlar perceptions that conveyed that knowl¬ 
edge. Those perceptions are merged and lest in 
the baste to reaeli the praotioally useful concept of 
the object. By a naive expression of the same prin¬ 
ciple, we find in some Assyrian drawings the eye 
seen from the front introduced into a face seen in 
profile, ooeh element being represented in that form 
in which it was most easily observed and remem¬ 
bered. Tlie development of Greek sculpture fur- 
uisbet a good example of the gradual penetration 
of notore into the mind, of the slowly enriohed 
apperception of tho object. The ^uasi-Egyptiaa 
stiSness melta away, fii^ from the bodies of the 
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minor Sgum, aftorwnrdn ol tboee of tbo goda, and 
finaUj tli« fjm ia rariod, and the hioiatio smila 
almoft duappean.' 

But this progreahu a near limit; oncathomoat 
boaatifol and ineluiire apperoepcioa raaebod, onoa 
tha bait form oouight at iU beat moment, the artut 
seems to hare notbiag more to do. To raproduoo 
the iropeifaetioiu of individoals teams wrong, whan 
beauty, after all, is the thing daaired. And the 
idea), as eangbt by the master’a inspiration, is 
more baautifnl than anything his pupils can find 
for themsalTOs in natoie. From ita summit, the 
art therefore doelinea in one of two diraetions. 
It either beoomae aoadamio, foiashee the etndy of 
Datura, and degeoantee into empty oonTsation, or 
elea it beoomei ignoble, foreahca beauty, and einlu 
into e tastaloes and unimaginativa taohniqua. Tlie 
latter wae tlie ooutM of eoulptun in ancient timaa, 
the former, with momenta of reawshening, has bean 
ita dreadful fata among tba moderns. 

This Rawakaning lias oome whanaTor tliera has 
bean a retan to nature, for a new form of apper- 
oeptioa and a new ideal. Of this ratura there is 
eobtinualneed Inall tbearts; without it our upper- 
eeptions grow thin and worn, and subject to tlie 
sway of tradition and fashion. We continue to 
judge about beau^, but we give up looking for it 

> h Um Xalaa mublM It* wenadad end d|1ae wanton fUD 
wmt tUa Buddho-inw ojproMton; tMr todioa. altbiweh eoo- 
TaMtMal, (tow • rnal praeraaa la otaafTiiioa, aowparad witb 
tha InpoaAla AUiau la Om eaairo wtik hat laend laat la 
SgrfOui ptoSla aad tar ewt-Uka tlaaga. 
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The remedy is to go bock to the reali^, to study 
it petienUy, to allow oew aspects of it to work upon 
the mind, sink into it, and beget there an imsgina* 
tire ofbpring after their own kind. Then a new art 
can appear, which, haring the same origin in admi* 
ration for nature which the old art had, may hope 
to attain tite same cxceHenoe in a new dircetion. 

In fact, one ef the dangers to which a modem 
artist is exposed is the seduction of bis preds- 
cessore. The gropinga of oar muee, the distracted 
experiments of our arcbitectare, often arwe from 
the attraction of some historieal school; we can¬ 
not work out our own style because we are ham¬ 
pered by the beanties of so many others. The result 
is an ecleotioism, whioli, in spite of its great liiatori* 
col and psyobological interest, is without BSthetio 
unity or permanent power to please. Thus tire 
study of many schools of art may become an obata- 
ole to proficiency in any. 

(88. Utili^ (or, as it is now called, cwiwvim 
adaptation, and natural selection) or- 
ganlzes the material world into definite ^ 
species and individuals. Only eertain aggregations 
of matter are in equilibrium with the prevailing 
forces of the environment. Oravity, for instanoe, 
is in itself a ehaotie force; it palls all particles 
Indiscriminately together without refereaoe to the 
wholes into which the human eye may have grouped 
them. But the result is not chaos, beeauM matter 
arranged in some ways is welded together ly the 
very tendency which dUintegratee it when ar- 
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ruiged ia otb«r forma. Tb«M formi, teleeted b 7 
kbeir ootignu^ with grari^, u« thoroforo filed ia 
nature, and booooke tjpea. Thna the weight of the 
atooee keepe the pyramid ataading: here a certain 
shape haa beeome a guarantee of permanence in the 
preeeoce of a force in iteelf meehaaioal and undia* 
criminating. It ia the utility of the pyramidal 
form —its fitness to stand —that has made it a 
^pe in building. The Egyptiana merely repeated 
a proeess that they might bare obaerved going on of 
itesll in nature, who bnilda a pyramid in every hill, 
not indeed because she withes to, or beeauao pyra* 
mids are in any way an object of bei aetion, but 
because sbe has no force which can easily dislodge 
matter that finds itself in that shape. 

Such an acoidental stability of stmotaro is, in this 
moving worM, a sufficient principle of permansaoe 
and individuality. The same mechanical prinoiples, 
ia more oomplox applicntioos, insure the persistence 
of animal forma and prerent any permanent devia* 
tioQ from them. Vfbat ia called the principle of 
aelf-pteeervaUos, and tbe final oauaee and sub* 
stantial forms of tbe Aristotelian philoeophy, are 
descriptions of the result of this operation. The 
tendency of everything to maiptein and prop^ate 
its natnre is simply the inertia of a atabla juxtapo* 
sition of elements, which are not enough disturbed 
Ity ordinary accidents to lose their equilibrium; 
while the inoidenee of a too greet disturbaooe 
censes tbet disruption we call death, or that varia¬ 
tion of type, which, on aceouat of its incapacity 
to establish itself permanently, we call abnormaL 
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Katar» that orguiiMS betMlf into rocogaitablo 
•{MMies; and the aathetio oye, atndyinf bar forms, 
tends, as we bsTO already shown, to bring the tjrpe 
within eren narrower limits than do the external 
exigencies of life. 

139. This natural hamonjr between n« mmm* •/ 
atilit; and beauty, when its origin is 
not understood, is of coarse the subject 
of much perplexed and perplexing theory. Some¬ 
times we are told that utili^ is itself the essenoo 
of beauty, that is, that our eoDMiousoess of the 
pnotioal adroatages of oertain forms is the ground 
of oar asethetie admiration of them. The hone's 
logs are said to be beautiful because tiiey are fit to 
run, the eye because it is made to see, the house 
beoause it is oooTenient to live in. An amusing 
application.—whioli might pass for a redwctio od 
ohnudwm—<of this dense theory is put by Xeno¬ 
phon into the mouth of Soerates. Comparing hun- 
self with a yoatl) present at the same banquet who 
was about to receive the prise of beauty, Socrates 
declares himself more beautiful and more worthy 
of the crown. For utlli^ makes beauty, and eyes 
bulging out from the head like bis ate the most 
advantageous for seeing; nostrils wide and open 
to the air, like his, most appropriate for small; 
and a mouth large and voluminous, like bis, best 
fitted for both eating and kissing.' 

Now sinoe these things are, in fact, hideous, the 
theory that abows they oupAr to be beautiful, is 
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▼AID Aod ridieuloQi. BoC that tbeoiy eontaiM this 
truth: that bad tb« utili^ of Soeratie foaturet bMn 
•0 gr«at that in»B of all other type must hare per* 
iehed, Socrates would bare bm beautiful. He 
would hare represented the human type. The eye 
would bare bow then aceustomed to that form, the 
imofination would bare taken it aa the baeU of its 
refinements, and eeeentunted its naturally effecUre 
points. The beautiful does not depend on the use* 
ful; it is constituted \iy the imagination in igoo- 
Tunoeaodooittemptof piuetiool adrantage; but it is 
not independent of the nocsesary, for the neoeaaary 
must also be the habitual and consequently the basis 
of the type, and of all ite imaginatire rortatlons. 

There are, moreoTer, et a late and deriratire stage 
in our loatlietio jndgmaut, oertain case# In which the 
knowledge of fitnees and utility eaters into our 
sense of bcanty. But it does eo rery indirectly, 
rather by eonrincing ua tiat we ahonld tolomte 
what praotioal conditions hare impoeed on an 
artist, by arousing admiration of bis ingenuity, or 
by suggesting the interesting things tbemsslree 
with which the object is known to be oonneeted. 
Thus a oottage'Chimney, stout and tall, with the 
smoke floating from it, pleaaae beoause we fonoy 
it to mean a hearth, a rustic meal, and a eomfort* 
aUefamily. But that is all extraneous assooiation. 
The most ordinary way in which utility affects us 
is negatirely; if we know a thing to be useless 
and fletitious, the uncomfortable haunting souse of 
waste and trickery prerents all enjoyment, and 
therefore banishes beauty. But this is also an 
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adrontttioQt eomplicfttioD. Th« iotrin»io T»lae of 
« form is in no ynj affeotod by it 

Oppoeod to tbis ntilitorion tbooty stands the 
inotapbysloal ono that would make tih« bsanty or 
intrinsie rigbtoeu of things th« aouroe of tlieir 
efAcisnoy and of their power to snrviTe. Taken 
litoralty, as it is generally meant, this idea must 
from our point of riew, appear preposterous. 
Beauty and rightness are relative to our judgment 
and omotion; they in no sense exist in nature or 
preside over her. She everywhere appears to move 
by meohaniool law. The types of things exist by 
what ^ relation to our approbation, is mere 
and it is our bieultlee that must adopt thmnselves 
to our environment and not our environment to our 
faculties. SucJt is the noturalistio point of visw 
which wo have adopted. 

To say, however, that bean^ is in some sense 
the ground of piaotical fitness, need not seem to ns 
wholly unmeaning. The fault of tlie Platonisla 
who say things of this sort is seldom that of empti* 
nees. They have an intuition; they have some* 
times a strong sense of the facts of oonaeiousnsss. 
But they turn their disooveries into so many reve¬ 
lations, and the veil of the infinite and absolute 
soon covers their little light of specifto tntth. 
Sometimes, after patient digging, the student ooroes 
upon the treasure of some simple faet, some com* 
non expcrienee, beneath all their mystery and unc¬ 
tion. And so it may be in Uiis case. If we mafcg 
allowances for the tendency to express experience 
ih allegory and myth, we shall see that the idea 
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of buui^ sod Tstiooalt^ presiding orsr oatare 
ud goidlag hsr, as it w«r«s for their own greater 
^ory, is a projeetioo and a writing large of a pqr* 
ehologwal prlnciplo- 

The mind that peroeirea nature is the same that 
understands and ssjoys her; indeed, tbsao three 
functions are really elements of one process. There 
is therefore in the mere pereeptihiiity of a thing a 
eeitain prophesy of its beau^i if it were not on 
the toad to boau^, if it had no approach to fltaeaa 
to our faoalties of peroeption, the object would 
remain eternally nnpereeirod. The eeuse, there* 
fore, that the whole world is made to be food for 
the soul} that beauty is not only its own, but all 
things' excuM for being; that universal aspiration 
towards perfection is the key end soeret of the 
world,—that sense is the poetical reToiberation of 
a peyeholofical fact—of Uw fact that our mind in 
an organism tending to unity, to uooonsciousnMS 
of what in refractory to its sction, and to ansimila* 
tioo and sympathetio transformation of what ie 
kept within iU sphere. The idea that natnro ooold 
be governed by an aspiration towards beauty is, 
therefore, to be rejeot^^ ae a oonfasion, but at the 
same time we must confess that this ooofnsion is 
fonndod OB a consoiousDess of the subjective rela¬ 
tion botween the perceptibility, rationality, and 
beauty of tbbgs. 

S 40. This snbjeotive relatiort is, how- 
ever, exceedingly loose. Koet things 
that are peroeivabU are not perceived 
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SO distixietijr m to bo iatollisible, nor so doligbt- 
fnllj u to bo boftutiful. I( onr ojo hsd iofinito 
penotratioQ, or oat Imagiostlon indnito eUstleitj, 
tiiis would not bo the cuo; to seo would th«n bo 
to undontand and to onjoy. As it is, tho dogroo 
of dotermination needed for pereeption is much 
loss tbsa that noeded for comprebension or ideally. 
Honoo there is room for hjpothesls and for art. As 
hypothesis organltea oxpeiieneea imaginatirely in 
ways in which obserration has not been able to do, 
so art organizes objeota in ways to which nature, 
perhaps, has nerer oondesoended. 

The (diief thing which the imitotiTS arts add to 
nature is permaneivce, the lack of which is the 
saddest defect of many natnral boanties. Tlie 
foroes which determine natural forms, therefore, 
determiuo also tim forms of the iroitativs arts. 
Dut the non*imitative arts supply organisms dif* 
ferent in kind from those which nature affords. 
If we seek the principle by which these objects are 
oi^nixed, wo shall generally find that it is like' 
wise ntili^. Arohitsoture, for iostanoe, has all 
its forms suggested by prsetioal demands. Use 
requires our buildings to sasume esrtain determi* 
Date forms; the mechanical properties of our matC' 
rials, the exigency of shelter, light, aooessibiliQr, 
eeonomy, and conTenienoe, dictate the arrange- 
ments of our buildings. 

Houses and templse hare an eTolution like that 
of animals and plants. Various forms arise by 
mechanical necessity, liks the oarSi or the shelter 
of orerbanging boug^. These are perpetuated by 
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a Mieetioo ia wbioh the aeeds and pleaaores of 
man are the enriroonent to wbieb atrueture 
niut be adapted. Determinate forma Uiua eaub* 
Uah themselree, and the eje becomes aeouatoned 
to them. The line of use, by habit of appereep* 
iion, becomes the line of bean^. A striking 
example nay be found ia the p^ineuC of the 
Greek temple and the gable of the nortkern houae. 
The exigeeoies of climate detenoioe these forms 
differently, but the qre in each ease accepts what 
utility inpoesa. We admire height in one and 
breadth In the other, and we soon ftnd the steep 
pediment hea^ and the low gahle awkward and 
mean. 

It would be an error, bowerer, to oonclude that 
habit alone establishes the right proportion in 
these rarioua types of building. We have the 
same intrinsie elements to consider as In natural 
forma. Hiat is, besides the unity of type and oor* 
retpoodenee of parts which custom establiahc*, 
there are certain appeals to mote fundamental 
SttSOspUbilitlee of ths human eye and imagina* 
tion. There is, for instanee, the value of abstract 
form, determined by the pleasantn e ss and harmony 
of implioated retinal or muscular tensions. Dif¬ 
ferent structures contain or suggest more or less of 
this kind of beauty, and in that proportion may be 
called intrinsically hotter or vone. Thus arti* 
fioial forms may bo arranged in a hierarchy like 
natural ones, by refereaee to the abeoluto values 
of their contours and masses. Hsrein Use the su* 
psiiority of a Greek to a Chinese vase, or of Gotbie 
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to Saraoenio eonstractioa. Thus althongh every 
oeeful form is capable of proportion and beauty, 
when ones its type is established, we canuot say 
that this beauty is always potentially equal; and 
an iron bridge, for instance, althongh it eertaiuly 
possesses and daily acqnires sstbetio interest, will 
probably never, on the average, equal a bridge of 
stone. 

{41. Beauty of form is the last to fWniMas. 
be found or adoairod in artiBoial as in 
natural objeets. Tine is needed to es' 
tablUb it, and training and niooty of perception to 
enjoy it. Motion or colour is what Ant interests a 
child in toys, ns io animalaj and tbo barbarian artist 
dooorates long before lie designs. The oave and wig* 
warn are daubed with paint, or hung with trophies, 
before any pleasure is taken in Uieir shape; and the 
appeal to the detaobod sonsee, and to associations 
of wealth and luxury, precedes by far the appeal 
to the pereoptive hamionieo of form. In music we 
observe the sane gradation; Arst, we appreciate its 
eeosuoiu and lentimental value; only withoduca* 
tion «an we enjoy ite form. The plastic arte begin, 
therefore, with adventitious ornamoot and with 
symbolism. The msthetio pleasure is in tbo rich* 
ness of the material, tbo profusion of the ornament, 
thesigniAoanoeofthe shape —in everything, latlmr 
than in the shape itself. 

We have acoordingly in works of art two inde* 
pendent sources of effect. The Arst is the useful 
form, which gonerates the ^pe, and ultimately the 
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beu^ of form, vben tbe tjpo bu b«en idealiud 
b]r ftnpbMuiag its istriosiea^lj pleuiag tnita. 

BODOod ii til* beao^ of ornamont, vhtob oonuM 
ftom tha «icitem«nt of the aeoflos, or of tb« iioegt* 
nation, b/ ooloor, or bjr ptofaaion or doHeacj of 
detail. BistoriealJj, the latter la firet derolqwd, 
ud applied to a fotis aa yet merely aaeful. But 
tbe rery preaenoe of omameat attraota ooutempla* 
tiotii the attention lariahed on tbe object lielp* to 
Ax ita form In the mind, and to make ua diaerimi* 
nat* the leaa from tbe mote gtaceful. The two 
kinda of beauty are then felt, and, yielding to that 
taDdea<7 to uni^ whieh tbe mind alwaya betray*, 
we begin to aubordinate and organize thoee two 
exeellenoei. The ornament b diatributed so aa 
to enpbasita the aetbetio eaaence of the form; to 
idealLie it erea more, by adding adrentitioua inter- 
eeta harmoniouily to th« intrinsM interest of the 
lines of stnietar*. 

There is here a great Aeld, of oonrse, for rariety 
of oombiaatioa and eompromiao. Some artiita are 
faaolnated by tb* deooratioD, and think of the 
strueturo merely aa the beekground on whhsh it 
oan be moat advantageously ditplayod. Others, 
of more aoitere taste, allow ornament only to 
emphaaUe the main lines of the design, or to eon* 
oeal luoh Inharaonions elements sa nature or utility 
may preveat them foom eliminating.' We may thus 

* n If • HffnUclMi <» aqipoM Itet a nAMd Imu wo«M 
MMWfrllyeaaiaftetuiuidaMfBltobeibfpaHMti wee*. 
a«*l Hracter* b aa UfUlsiau aa la aaapbaaita li, and for (ho 
aamaiaafoa. Vaam^aftuiattifdfraelfOBof abauaelbaantri 
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OMtll&tA b«tv»en deeoTftt}T« ud atnufciml motlrM, 
and onlj io an« point, for each atjle, can w< find 
tho idea] equilibrium, in wbioh the greateet strength 
and lueidi^ U combined vith tbe greatest eplm- 
dour. 

A less snbtle, but still eery effeotiTe, combina¬ 
tion is that hit upon by many oriental and Gothio 
arcbiteota, and found, also, by aooident perhaps, 
in many buildings of the platereeque style; tbe 
ornament and struoture ore both presented with 
extreme emphasis, but locally divided; a vast 
rough wall, for instanoe, represents the one, and 
a profusion of mad ornament huddled around a 
eentral door or window represents tbe othsr. 

Ootliio nrohiteoture olfsrs us in the pinnacle and 
flying buttress a striking example of tbs adoption 

la tl>0 SlraettoB of abatlot* pl*s*ur«; sad «• eoaeee) or •Uml. 
luiU in ths ssraa dlmUoa. Tba wott osqoltiis Orsok tssto. 
for iDSlssco, prsfwrod to drops Uts loww part of tko fsaats 
acaro,aslB iboTonuot Kits; also In wsa <a sasrs tks bait 
of Uis toes and body, la ordsr to asloula tba pariif sad 
strsaia of (IM Maos. la Um oas «ass ws osossal slraeiaia. ta 
<ke otbar wo rtrasl It, aksdifrlaf aalara lato froator tpatpstbp 
wlUi cor fseulitM o< psicopUoa. For, stiar all, It laiMt ba 
rswsiabstad ibst btaatp, or pltaaara to ba glvan to tba spa, la 
aot a s<tldlaf ptiaelpis io tba world of aotato or to at Um 
praoUasl arts. His basaty Is la ostora s rssalt af tba fsaa. 
tioaal adsplaiioa af aor saasas sad ItoSfiBStlsn to tbs *aebaa> 
lesl pradaeu of oar savlrsotooiiit. Tills adsptsUsa It savor 
sosrpista, and ibora is. aooordlaglp, mam tor ths Sao arts, la 
wbtsb btatrty Is s rsaolt of lbs IntsaUassl sdsplstloa of ms- 
ebanUal fsrwt to lbs fansUoDs which oar tsnssi sad 
Uoo sliosdy bsrs aceulrsd. This wsUbful MbtsrvIsaos to oat 
mstbstlo dsBBsads Is ths ssmoos of fiat art. Nstors Is tbs basis, 
hot mss Is tbs (ssl. 
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of t feotara^ tn/d its trsnsformAlion into 

snaiementof bsautj. Nothing could nt first siglit 
be moM hopeless then the extemsl hslf*areh prop* 
ping the side of s pier, or the ohlmnejr-like weight 
of stones pressingitdownfromaboroi butaeoan- 
geous aocoptaaee of these nooessitiss, and a submis* 
sire study of their form, tercaled a new and strange 
effect: tbe bowllderiug and stiffinlatiog intricacy of 
masses suspended in mid-air; tbe profusion of lino, 
nrio^ of surtaoe, oml pioturesqueness of light and 
shade. It needed but a little applied ornament 
jttdieiously distributed; a moulding in tbe arohes; 
a florid canopy and statue amid the buttresses; a 
few grinning mensten leaning out of nnexpeoted 
nooks; a leafy budding of the topmoet plnnaeles; 
a pieroing here and there of some little gallery, 
parapet, or turret into laoework against tbe sky — 
snd t)io building became a poem, an inexhaustible 
emotion. Add some passing oloud easting its mor* 
ing shsdow oTor the pile, add tbe elreliug of birds 
about the towers, ai^ you hare an unforgettable 
^ of beauty; not perbape the nobleet, eanest, or 
Doet enduring; but one for the existence of which 
tbe imaginatton is richer, and the world more 
interesting. 

In this manner we aooept tbe forma imposed 
upon us by ntili^, and train ooreelres to apper- 
eelre tbelr potential beau^. Familiarity breeds 
contempt only when it breeds inattentaon. When 
tbs mi^ is absorbed and dominated by its percep* 
tiODS, it inoorporates into them more and mote of 
its own functional mines, and makes them ulti* 
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matelj beautiful aad expreesire. Thus no Ion* 
guage oen be uglj ta> tboee who ipeek it well, no 
religion unmoaning to tboee who hare learned to 
pour their lifo into its mould*. 

Of eourso these form* vary in iutriosio excellenoe; 
they are by tlieir speeifio charaoter more or le** fit 
and fiwile for the arenge mind. But the man and 
the age are rare who can ehooae their own pathj we 
have generally only a ehoioe between going aheed 
in the dlrertion already ehoeon, or halting and 
bluoking the path for others. The only kind of 
reform usually possible ie reform from wibbiu; e 
more intimate study and moro iutelligent ueo of 
the traditioual forms. Dieaater follows rebollion 
against tradition or against utility, whteh are the 
basis aud root of our tute and progroes. But, 
within the given eehool, aud as exponents of its 
spirit wa eon adapt and perfect oar works, if 
haply we are better inspired than our predeess-* 
sore. For the better we know a given thing, end 
the more wo poroeive its ftrong and weak points, 
the more capable we are of idealising it 

143. The main effect of language eon* AraMawA. 
fists in its moaning, in the ideas which it 
expretees. Bnt no expreesioa is poesibla without 
a presentotioD, and this presentation must have a 
form. This fbrm of tlie instrument of exprcciion 
is itself an element of effect, although in practical 
life we may overlook it in our huts to attend to 
the meaning it oooreye. It is, moreover, a oondi* 
tlon of the kind of expression possible, and often 
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^leriDUiM lb« nuMr in which th« objeel rag- 
gMted shAll be apperceived. No word haa th« 
nloe of taj other in the same or in another 
language.' But the intrinsio effect of language 
does not stop then. The single word is but a 
stage in the sories of foinatioas which oonstitute 
language, and which presem for men the fruit of 
their experience, distilled and ooncentratad into a 
s^mbed. 

This formation begins with the elementarj sounds 
themselves, whidt have to be diaoriminated and 
oombined to make reeognixable ejmbols. The 
evolution of t)»se symbols goes on spontaneously, 
suggested by our tendency to utter all manner of 
eounds, and pteaerved by the eaae with which the 
ear disoriminatee tbeae eounds when made. Speech 
would be ah aheolute and unrelated art, like music, 
were it not eontrolled by utility. The sonnde have 
indeed no reeemblance to the objects they symbol* 
iss; but before the system of sounds can represent 
the system of objects, there has to be a oorrespond* 
snoe in the gtonpings of both. The structure of 
language, unlike that of music, thus boeomei a 

> K«l otiT en woM* nBlmwlalebU wb«a tb* esaet •%}•«( 
feM M aUM te tMMSW ttBfBSp, M “ SosM'* «r *'WMi sml.” 
Ni ms wbn Uw ob)Mt t» Um mne. the stumd* toward it, 
laMrmsMd ta oea tmd, maot ba nudoMd br aaaibor. 
Tboa, to mj mom, “bnad ’* la aa Inadaesata a trambtloe «f 
tb* bamaa laimUy •( Iba Bpaaiab " fan ^ sa “ OIm ” It a( tba 
awfal wyMatT *i iSt KniUt “ Oad.” Tbia lattar ward dOM 
SM dMtiaata ae ob)aat at an, bet a aanttiMBt, a payabaoia. eat 
laaaya«r|»oWaba^ra<ra1>(>aaabila(et7. BsgU*n b laaaark* 
aVJa tor tba tsUsSty aod vsrtaty o( tba ootaar o< iia waada. 
Ma iaasaafa, I baUara, bM ao May trotda apadftrsHy paeMa. 
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mirror of th« •tnetun of the world aa proMBted 
to the intelligenee. 

Oramroar, pbUooophieall; studied, is akin to the 
deepest xnetapbjsiee, because io revealing the eon* 
stitution of speech, it reveals the oonstitation of 
thought, and the hierarohj of those categories by 
which we eoaeeive the world. It is by virtue of 
tliis parallel development that language lias its 
function of expressing experience with exactness, 
and the poet— to whom language is an ustrunent 
of art—has to employ it also with a constant ref* 
erence to meaning and veraoi^i that is, he mast 
be a master of experienoe before be can become a 
true master of words. Nevertheleaa, language is 
primarily a sort of rausio, and the beautiful effects 
whiob it produces are due to its own atiuoturs, 
giving, as it orystallises in a new foshion, an 
unforeseen form to experienoe. 

Poets may be divided into two classes: the musi* 
oians and the psychologists. The first are masters 
of significant^nguags aa harmony; they know 
what notes to sound together and in snooessioo; 
they ean produce, by the marshalling of sounds 
and images, by fugue of passion and tho snap 
of wit, a thousand brilliant effects out of old mste- 
rials. The Cioeronian orator, the epigrammatie, 
lyric, and elegiac poets, giva examples of this art. 
The paychologista, on the other band, gain their 
effect not by the intrinsio mastery of language, 
but by the closer adaptation of it to things. The 
dramatic poets natomlly furnish an illustration. 

But however transparent we may wish to make 
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oar lonpiage, boworor UtU« ve mfty etll (or its 
intrin»ic offocts, and diieet oar attantion 
(iroly to ita oaprouireneia, w« cannot avoid tbo 
linittotioM of our partiealar nadiuin. Tlio ehar* 
aetor of ti»e tongue a man apoaka, and tbe degreo 
of bis skill in apoaking it, moat always ooaut 
eaonnoualy in tha eeathetio value of his oompoai* 
tiona; BO skill in obaarvatloD, no depth of thought 
or feeling, but Is spoiled by a bad style and en* 
hanoed by a good one. Tbe direnities of tongues 
and their iiiaduoiblo nathatie valaes, begina with 
tbs very sound of the letters, with the mode of 
utteranoa, and the ebanoteriftio inflections of 
tbe voice; notloe, for instance, the effect of tbe 
Freneb of tbeae lines of Alfred de bfusset, 

Jaatls deux yeux plus doux u'onl du eisi Is plot pur 
iioaiM Is prafoitdcur et rSfUcbl I'ssor. 

and couporo with its flute*Iiks and treble quoli^ 
llie breadth, da|)th, end volune of the Qennan in 
tills Inimitable atanxa of Qoethe'e: 

(Mwr alien OtpiMn 
btRnli. 

In ante WipMn 
SpOrM da 
Ksum rioen Dsadi; 

Die VOgtleln eebweigan tee Walda 
Worto ur, faalde 
RiibMt ilu sock. 

Even if tbe lamo tune ooald be played on both 
tiioeo vocal instruraenta, the differenoe in their 
tiahrs would make the value of tbe melody entirely 
dUtioct in eaab case. 
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i 43- The knovn impoesibility of 
adeqaete tfaxulation appears here at 
the basis of longnage. The other diversities are 
superadded apoo this diversitj of sound. The 
syntax is the next source of effect. What eould 
be better titan Hotner, or what worse thoo nlisost 
any translation of himf And this holds even of 
languages so closely allied as the Iado*Earopean, 
which, after all, have certain oorrespoadeaces of 
syntax and iofleotioD. If there oould be a Ian* 
guage with other parts of speooh than ours,—a 
language without noons, for instanoe,—how wotild 
that grasp of experienoe, that pictoie of the world, 
whicli all our literature oontains, be reproduced in 
itf ^^liatercr beautiee that language might be 
eosoeptible of, none of tlie effects produced on us, 
I will iMt say by poets, but even by nature iteolf, 
oould be expressed in it 
Kor is sueb a language inoonceivable. Instead 
of sammarizing all our experiences of a thing by 
one word, its name, we shonld have to reoall by 
appropriate adjectives tlie vnrious eensatioiis we 
had received from it; the objects we think of would 
be disiategrated, or, ratlior, would never have been 
nnilied. For “sun," tliey would say "high, yellow, 
dazzling^ round, slowly moving," and the enumer' 
ntioQ of these qualities (os we call them), without 
any suggestion of a uni^ at their source^ might 
give a more vivid and profound, if more oumbrous, 
representation of the foots. But how could the 
m^nnery of eueh an imaginstion be capable of 
repeating the effects of ours, when the objects to 
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\u mott obrkxis and raal would bo to tboM minds 
nttarly indeoeribablof 

Tbs SUDS diretsi^ appeus in the languagos 
we ordinarily know, only in a lesosr degrso. Tlis 
ptsssnoe or abesnco of enss’endinga in noons and 
adiootivM, tbsir di£Est«BOe of gender, the riebneos 
of infleetiODS in the Torbs, tbe frequency of par- 
tlelea and coDjoDsUons, —all tliose chanotoriatias 
maitft one language differ from another entirely in 
genins and eapooity of expression. Greek is prob¬ 
ably tbe best of all languages in melody, rich- 
ness, elastiei^, and simplieity; so mueb so, that 
in spite of its complex infleetions, when onoe a 
Tocabulary is acquired, it is more sesy and nat¬ 
ural for a modem tliun hia anoesiral Latin itself. 
Letin is the itifler tongue; it is by natnra at 
once laoonle and grandiloquent, and tbe ezoep* 
tional oondensation and transpoaition of wbieb it 
is capable make its effeete eutiiely foreign to a 
modern, eeareaty inflected, tongue. Take, for in- 
stonoe, tbeie llnee of Hotaee: 

BM tabula teow 
TOtirs pertM iadiert arlda 
MiipeaiUM potsnU 
TMtiawnU tDSita dM, 

or tbeee of Lucretius: 

Jsmqus espet qusaesne gmiMUi tatplnt srator 
Cieb^ faiowim eseldlase UborMH. 

Wbat oonglomerate plebeian speeeh of our time 
ooold utter the stately grandeur of these I^uoretian 
words, erery one of which is noble, and wears the 
togaf 
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A« & sabstitute for the iaimitable intorponetn* 
tioo of lha words io tbe Horatisa stropha, wo nigbt 
liava the aztaroal liolcs of rhyme} aod it seems, ia 
fact, to be a Justifloatioa of rhyme, that betides 
oontrihutiog tomething to melody tad to the dis¬ 
tribution of parts, it gives an artifioial rolatioiiahip 
to tbe phrases between which it obtains, whiob, but 
for it, would run away from one another in a rapid 
and irrevocable flux. In such a form as the sonnet, 
for instance, we have, by dint of assonance, a real 
unity foreed upon tbe thought; for a eonnot ia 
wbi^ the tliougbt ie not distributed appropriately 
to tho structure of the verse, has no exouse for 
being a sonnet. By virtae of this inter-relation 
of parts, the sonnet, the non plus ultra of rhyme, 
is tbe most clsssio of modern poetical forms: much 
more olassio in spirit than blank verse, which lacks 
almost entirely the power of syntbeeixlog tbe 
phrase, and making the uoexpect^ seem tlie in¬ 
evitable. 

This beauty given to the ancients by tbe syntax 
of their language, the moderns can only attain 
by the combination of their rhymea. It is a 
bad substitute perhaps, but better than tbe total 
abeenoe of form, favoured by the atomie oharaoter 
of our words, and the flat juxtaposition of our 
olausea. The art which was capable of making a 
gem of every prose sentenoe,—the art which, car¬ 
ried, perhaps, to a pitch at which it became too 
coDScione, made the phrases of Taoitue a series of 
cameos,— that art is ini^plicable to our looser 
medium; wo cannot give clay tite finish and nicety 
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of nuttblo. Oot poet »7 and ipeooh in gmi*], 
tWeforo, atort ont upon a lowor lerol} the samo 
effort viU not, with thio ImtiucneDt, attain tbo 
beanty. If equal beanty ia oror attained, it 
oomos Irojo the wealth of luggeation, of tlw refine* 
ment of lentiment. The art of woida remaina 
bopeleesly inferior. And what beat prorea thii, 
la that whan, aa ia our time, a reawakening of tbo 
lore of beauty haa prompted a refinement of onr 
tun g wft fl o, we paae to aoon into extrava* 
oboouri^, and affectation. Onr modern 
laagnagee an not anaoeptible of great formal 
beauty. 

uawy/WK |U. The forma of eompoaition in 
vene and proto whiah an praetiaed in 
language are further organixationa of worda, 
and ban formal raluea. The moat exacting of 
forms and t]>at which haa been oarried to the 
greatest perfection is the drama; bat it belongs to 
rbetorio and poetics to inreatigate the nature of 
these effects, and we have ]>ere euffloiently indi* 
eated the principle which underlies them. The plot, 
which Aristotle makes, and rery Justly, the moat 
important element in the effect of a drama, is the 
formal element of the drama as such: tits ethos 
and Mutimeuts are the expression, and tbo rorsifi- 
catioo, muslo, and stage settings are the materials. 
It is in harmony with the romaatio tendenoy of 
modem tim** that modern dramatists — Shake* 
spears as well as Holihre, Calderon, and the rest —~ 
excel in ethos rather than in plot; for it ia the 
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erid«nt of modora g«iuu« to studj 

nod onjoy exproMioo,— the suggottioa of tb« not* 
girea, — rotber thau form, th« barmony of tli« 
gireo. 

Ethos u interosting mainly for the personal 
observatious which it suminariM# and reveals, or 
for the appeal to one's own actaal or imaginative 
experienoe; it is portnit-paiotuig, sad enshrioes 
something we love indepeadeatly of the charm 
which at this momeot and in this place it exercises 
over us. It appeals to onr affections; it does not 
form them. But the plot is the synthesis of 
aotioDs, and is a reproduotion of those experiences 
from which our notion of men and tltings ie origi* 
Dally denved; for dioraoter esui never be observed 
in the world exeepi as manifested in action. 

Indeed, it would be more fundamentally aoourate 
to say that a oliaiacter is a symbol and mental ab* 
bteriotion for a peeuliar set of sets, than to say 
that acts are a manifestation of charoetsr. For 
the acts ate the date, and the character the inferred 
principle, and a principle, in spite of its name, is 
never more than a description a p«tUrtori, and a 
summary of what is subsumed under it. Tlie plot, 
moreover, is what gives individuality to the play, 
and exorcises invention; it is, as Aristotle again 
says, tlie most difBcnlt portion of dramatio art, 
and that for which practice and training are most 
indispensable. And this plot, giving I 7 its nature 
a certain picture of human experience, involves 
and suggests the ethos of its acton. 

What the great ebaracterisors, like Shakespeare, 
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io, is siaply t« eUbonta sad dsTslope (perbsps fsr 
beyond the aeoessitiM o( th« plot) tbs snsgee^n 
of human iodividnality wUob that plot oootains. 
It is as barinj drairn from daily obsstvatioo 
•ome kaowlsdgo of tbs tempers of our friends, wo 
reprssonted them saying sad doing all manner of 
nltra-ehaneteristie things, and in an ocoasional 
soliloqoT laying bars, sreo mots olsarly than by 
any possible aetloo, that oliaracter whioh tbeir 
ohserrod bshariour bad led us to impute to them. 
This it an ingenious and fasointding invention, 
and delights us with tbs olsar discovery of a hid¬ 
den pereonali^; but the serious and equable devel¬ 
opment of a plot has s more stable worth in its 
greater eimilarity to life, which allows us to see 
other men’s minds through the medium of erenti, 
and not events through the medium of other men’s 
minds. 

OkMMrw 1 45. We have just come upon one of 
JiT**** the unities most coveted in our litera¬ 
ture, and moet valued by us when 
. tbs portrait, the individuali^, the char¬ 
acter. The ccnstruotion of a plot we call inveo- 
tiOD, but that of a character we dignify with the 
of ereetion. It may therefore not be amise, 
in finishing our discussion of form, to dsvote a 
lew pages to the psychology of cbaraeter-dnwing. 
How dose the unity we call a character arise, bow 
is it described, and wltat is the basb of its effect? 

We may set it down st once as evident that we 
have here a case of the ^pe: the similarities of 
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Tarious p«t«OD« are amalgamated, tiwlr differeooM 
eaaeellad, and ia tlie tMultiog percapt tbooe trait* 
empbasiud which have partieularlj pleaied or in* 
tereatod na. TbU, in abstract, may Mrre for 
a deaeriptioo of the origin of an idea of ebaraet e r 
quite a« well as of an idra of plijsieal form. But 
the different nature of the materialthe fact that a 
character is not a presentatioo to eense, but a ration* 
alistie syntheels of sueoeBUTO acta and feelings, not 
eombinable into anj image — makes such a deecrip* 
tioQ mooli more onsatiafying in this ease than in 
that of material forms. We oannot uoderstand 
exaotlj how these snmmations and caseellinga take 
place when we are not dealing with a risible object. 
And we maj' eren feel that there is a wholeness 
and inwardnese about the dorelopment of oertain 
idwl oharaoten, that makes such a treatment of 
them fondamentallj false and artifioial. The sob- 
jeetire element, the spontaneons expreeeion of our 
own passion and will, here eoants for so mnoh, 
that the creation of an ideal ehaiaotar becomes a 
new and peculiar problem. 

Then is, however, a way of eoneeiring and 
delineating ohanoter which still bean a close 
resemblanee to the process by which the Imi^na' 
tion produces the ^pe of any physioal speoiee. We 
may gather, for insUnee, about the nucleus of a 
word, dMignating some human oondition or ooen* 
patioQ, a number of detached obsenrations. We 
may keep a note*book in our mesnoty, or even in 
our pocket, with studious obesrrations of tlie Ian* 
guago, manners, drees, gesture, and history of the 
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p«opl« VO moot, eliuifyuig our sUtiotic* under 
ouch hi w id o as ioakeopere, ooldiero, hootomaido, 
goremeuoo, odrontareoMO, Gormaoo, FroDobmen, 
Italiutfj AmoriiQOM, ootora, prieots, and profoesort. 
And then, whoa oooMioa ^oiSt to doMrib^ or to 
put into a book or. a play, any one of theoe types, 
all VO bare to do io to look over our notci, toeeleci 
aoootdiag bo tbe needs of tbo moment, and if vo 
ate skilful in reproduction, bo obtain by that 
t llfe-Uko image of the sort of peraon we 
wish to represent 

This ptooees, wbieh norelists and playvrigbU 
may go through delibentely, we all oarry on in¬ 
voluntarily. At every momont experienoe is leav¬ 
ing in our miixU loue trait, some exprsssioD, aome 
inuge, which will remain there aUoehod bo tbe 
name of a peraon, a olaes, or a nationality. Our 
likes and dielikea, our sununory judgments on whole 
categories of men, are nothing but the dUtinot aur* 
viral of tome such impreuion. Tliese traits have 
vivacity. If tbe picture they draw is one-sided 
and inadequate, tbe aensation they reeall may be 
vivid, and euggoitive of many other aspeota of tite 
thing. Thus ^ epithets in Homer, although tboy 
ate often &r from describing the ossenoo of tho 
object—’Ad^ry, r&io>4fu8«v 'Axswi—BOem 
to reeall a sonaation, and to give vitality to tlie 
narrative, liy bringing you, through one sense, 
Into the preaeuoe of the object, they give you that 
—mo hint of farther disoovety, that same expeo- 
totion of experience, whieh we have at tbe eight 
of whatever we call real. 
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The graphie power of thU method of oboervation 
nod aggragation of ohanusterutlo traits is time seen 
to be great. Dut it Is not by this method tliat the 
molt famous or meet living characters have been 
ooaeeircd. This metiiod gives the average, or at 
most tlie salient, points of th« type, but tho great 
characters of poetry—a Hamlet, a Don Qiiixoto^ 
an Aohillee — are no averages, they are not even a 
ooUeotion of salient traits common to oertain classes 
of men. They seem to be persons; that is, their 
sotioae and words seem to spring from Um inward 
nature of an individual eonl. Ooetite is reported 
to have said that he eonoeived tiie charoeter of his 
Qretoben entirely without obeervation of originals. 
And, indeed, be would probably not have found 
any. His ereation rather is the original to which 
we may ooeasionally think we see some likeness in 
real maidens. It is the fiction here that is the 
standard of naturalness. And on this, as on so 
many occasions, wo may repeat the saying that 
poetry is truer than history. Perhaps no actual 
maid ever spoke and acted so naturally as this 
imaginary one. 

If we ^ink there ie any paradox in theee aaeer* 
Uone, we should reflect that tho standard of nata- 
ralness, individuality, and truth is in us. A real 
person seems to us to have eharaoter and consist¬ 
ency when his behaviour is inch as to imprest a 
definite and simple image upon our mind. In 
themselves, if we could count all their undiseovered 
springs of action, all men have character and oon- 
siitonoy alike: all are equally fit to be Qrpet. But 
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th*tr ehar«jU« ars not eqaally iotelligibla ®f» 
tbflir beh*»iottr if not equally deduoib^** and 
motive* not equally appreciable. Tlioee who ap¬ 
peal moit to 11 % either in tbexnaelTe* or by we 
oimphaeU they bonow from their aimilarity to ower 
Individual*, are tho*e we remember and “ 

the centre* around which variation* oeoalate. 
The** men are natural: all other* are more or 
lea* eoeentrie. 


MMf I 46. The etaadard of naturalaeta 

being thua *ubjeoUve, and determined 
by the laws of our imaginatioo, we can understand 
why a spunUneou* ereation of the mind can be 
more striking and living than any reality, or any 
abstraction from raalitlea. The artist can invent 
a form wbloh, by its adaptation to the imagination, 
lodges tliore, and becomes a point of reference for 
ell observations, and a staodurd of naturalnsaa and 
beauty. A type may be introdnoed to the mind 
suddenly, by tl>o ohanos presentation of a form 
that by its intrinslo impressiveness and imagina¬ 
tive oobervnee, aoquire* that pre-eminenoe which 
oustum, or the mutual roinforeement of converging 
eiperieaeee, ordinarily gives to empirical percepts. 

This method of originating types is what we 
ordinarily dssetibe a* artiitio creation. The name 
indioate* the suddenness, originality, and individu¬ 
ality of the eonosption thus attained. What we 
call idealisation is often a oass of it. In idealisa¬ 
tion proper, however, what happens is the elimina- 
twn of individual eoeenUieities; the result is 
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ab«trMt,^ 6oat*qu«ntlj meagre. Thii meam- 

Dcia 18 often felt to be a grater diaadrantag^^ 
“d pfctnmeque ioperfeoti^f real 
indiTidu^, and the aitiat therefore turns to^ 
brute fact, and studies and reproduce tliatwith in. 
diMrimmato potion, rather than lose strength and 
mdiriduaUtjr la the presentation of an insipid tvpe 
Be ^m» foroed to a ohoioe between an abeS 
boautj and an unloTely example. 

But the great and masterful presentations of the 
are somehow oeiti.er the one nor the other 
present ideal beautj with just that deflnite- 
with which nature berseU sometimes presents 
it When we ooroo in a crowd upon an inoom. 
parably pitiful face, we know it immediately as 
an embodiment of the ideal; while it eontoln. the 
typ*»—fw if It did not we should find it mon* 
strcms and grotesque, - it elothae that type in a 
Pillar ^lendout of form, oolonr, and expression. 
It has an iQdiTiduality. And jnst so the imaginsry 
fipi«s of poetry and plastic art may havTan in- 
^ridudity giren them by the happy afflnltie. of 
^elr elements in tlie iinagimuion. They are not 
id^^ions, they are spontaneous TariaUons 
which MU ariM in the mind quite as easily as in 
the world. They spring up in 


•nis wrMihSd inBtoof a wockiaf bmin; 

. With all til* ganLnar (aeajr a'ar ooeld f«4n 
Who, Uwdfaif dowars, wUI mm bnad iba aama. 


Imagination, in a word, generates as well is 
abstracts; it obeerrss, oombioe^ and oaneels; but 
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it aIm dre»m». SpomUawKis lyntheAe* ariM la it 
which we not miihenutleal average* of the uaage* 
it rtoeite* bom eon**} they are effeote of diffueed 
exciUments left in the tnain by ewiiiatione. Thwe 
exoitemeat* vary conetoatly in their varioue ro- 
Bewalx, and ooouionally take euoh a form that 
th« lonl U eurprlied by the inerard rUion of an 
unexampled beauty. If thie inward vtaion ie 
clear and eteady, we have an Mtbetio inspitation, 
a vocation to create; and if we can aleo command 
the technique of an appropriate act, we ahall 
haatcn to embody that iniplratioa, and rcalue an 
ideal. ThU idwl will be gradually recognixed u 
eopcemely beantifnl for the lama reaaoo that the 
object, had it been preeeated in the real world, 
would hare been recognixed *• enpremely beanti* 
fol; beeauM while embodying a known ^pe of 
form,—being, that ie, a proper man, animal, or 
vegetable,—it poeeeeied in an extraordinary de* 
gree thoee direct eharms which meet subjugate 
our attention. 

Imaginary forma than differ in dignity and 
beauty not aecMding to their oloaeaeaa to fact or 
type in nature, but according to the ease with 
which the normal imagination reproduce* the eyn* 
theaU they contain. To add winge to a man bae 
always been a natural fancy; beoauae man can 
easily imagine himself to fly, and the idea ia 
delightful to him. The wing^ man ia therefore 
a form generally reeognixed as beautiful •, although 
it can happen, a* it did to Hiehacl Angelo, that 
our appreeiatiom of the actual fbrm of the human 
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bodj should bo too kooa oad OTon&wteriag to 
fellow US to ralish ovoD oo ohferniag and imogi* 
natiro an extravagfenoo. Tho oentaor is aaothor 
bofeutiful monstor. Tho iasgination can oasily 
follow tho syntlissU of the dream in which botao 
and man melted into one, and fimgare the glorious 
suggestion of their unit^ ritality. 

The sane condition determines the worth of 
imaginary personalities. From the gods to the 
oharactors of oomsdy, all are, in proportion to 
their beauty, natoial and exhilarating expressions 
of possible hnman aoiirity. We sometimes re- 
mould risible forms into imaginary orsaturea ^ but 
our origiuaUty in this reepeot is meagre compared 
with the profusion of images of actiou which arise 
in us, both asleep and awake; we constantly dream 
of new situations, sxtraragant adrenturea, and ex* 
aggeratsd passions. Bren our soberer thoughta 
are very much giren to following the possible 
fortunes of some enterprise, and foretasting the 
satisfactions of lore and ambition. The mind 
is therefore partieularly sensitive to pictures of 
action and character; we are easily induoed to 
follow the fortanes of any hero, and share his 
sentiments. 

Our will, as Descartes said in a different eon* 
text, is infinite, while our intelligenoe is finite; 
we follow oxperienee pretty elosely In our ideas 
of things, and even the ^rniture of fairyland 
bean a sad reserabUnoe to that of earth; but there 
is no limit to the elasticity of our passion; sad we 
lore to fancy ourtelree kings and beggars, saints 
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tad TilUutf, jroting and old, hippy md onhappj. 
ThM» ieeni* to bo i bonndloM copooity of derelop- 
moot in eoch of ns, which tho cucumitWM^ of hfo 
detennine to % ainow duumol; and wo like to 
nagt ounolTto in oar rorerioa for thi» inpotod 
Umitotton, by ckwifyinf oomlToa with all t^ 
«o are Bot, hot might to eaaUy hare boon. We 
tie faU of aympa% for ereiy manifeataUon of 
life, howeror uanBiial; and erea the ooneeption of 
infinite knowledge and happlnese—than which 
nothing ooald be more removed from out condi¬ 
tion or moie aniealUablo to onr fancy—remain* 
eternally inteieeting to aa. , ^ 

The poet, therefore, who withes to delineato a 
need not keep a note-book. There it a 
qakketrood to tho heart-if he has the gift to 
find it. Piobably hU reader* will not themaelves 
hare kept note-books, and hi* elaborate obsem* 
tions will only be elfectire whan he describee 
something which they also happen to have nori^ 
The Epical characters describable by the empirical 
are therefore few: the miser, the lover, 
tbs old norse, the ingdone, and the oth« ty^ 
of traditional eomedy. Any greater spec ifi cation 
would appeal only to a small andienee for a abort 
tira^ becanse the charact*ri*ti» depicted would 
AO longer exist to be, recogniied. But whatever 
sxpericnoe a poet’s hearers may have had, they 
are men. They will have certain imaginative 
to conceive and admire those forma of 
character and action which, ahbough never actn- 
ally found, are felt by each man to express what 
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h« hiiiiMK might utd voold h«T« been, had cir* 
cumataDces been more ^voanble. 

The poet ha« onljr to etudj himeelf, and the art 
of expreeaing his ova ideals, to find that he has 
expressed those of other people. He has but to 
enact in himself the part of each of his person¬ 
ages, and if he possesses that pliability and that 
definiteness of iniagination which together 
genius, he may express for his fellows tliose in¬ 
ward tendeDcies which in them hare remaiood 
painfully dumb. He will be hailed aa master of 
the bumaa souL He may know nothing of men , 
he may bare alraoet no experience; but his erea- 
tions will pass for models of natui^nesa, and for 
types of humanity. Their names will be in erery 
one's mouth, and the lires of many generations 
will be enriched by the rision, one might almost 
say the friendship, of these imsginory beings. 
They hare indiridu^^ without having reolity, 
becs^ indMduality is a thing acquired in the 
mind the congeries of its improMioas. They 
have power, also, because depends on the 
appropriateness of a stimulus to tou^ the springs 
of reaction in the tool. And they of course have 
beauty, because in them is embodied the greatest 
of our imaginative delights, —that of giving body 
to our latent oapacities, and of wanderings without 
the strain and ooatradiction of actual ezistene^ 
into all forma of possible being. 

{ 47. The greatest of these creations 
hare not been the work of any one man. 
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They hire b«en the elow produc* of the pioae »ad 

po«tb imaguMUioo. Starting from wne pewmifi- 
of naturt ot lome memory of a great mao, 
the popular aod prieatly tradition baa refined ^ 
developed the ideal; it baa made it an expree^n 
of mea’e aepiration and a eounterpart of tbeir ne^. 
Tbe dflTOtion of each tribe, abriae, and paalmut baa 
^aamA tome attribote to the god or aome parable to 
bia legwd; and tbua, around the kernel of 
original divine fonetion, the Imagination of a 
pM>pla baa gathered every poeeible expreaaion of 
it, creating a Mmplete and beaatifol pereonality, 
with its history, ita ehatacter, and lu gifts. No 
poet has ever equaUod tbe perfection or aignifi- 
oanee of tbeee religious oreationa. Tbe greatest 
characters of fiction are nalnteresting aod unr»l 
oompared with the oonoeptiens of the g^s; so 
aucb to that men hare believed that their gods 
have objective reality. 

The forms men aeo in dreams might have bwn 
a reason for h^ieving in vague and disquieting 
ghodts; but the belief in iniividnal and well- 
defined divinities, with which the visions of tbe 
dreams might be identified, is obviously doe to the 
intrinsio eohetenoe and impressiveneet of tbe oon- 
oaptlon of thoee deittei. Tbe visione would never 
have saggeeted the legend and attributee of the 
god; but when the figure of the god was onoe 
iaiaginatively eenoeived, and his name and aspect 
fixed in the imspnation, it would be easy to teo^* 
HIM him in sny hallnoination, or to interpret any 
event as due to his power. These manifestations. 
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which constitato Uw eridcsee of hit ootaol exist- 
oaee, eui bo TOg»nl«d m muifootations of him, 
ntber thon of o ragoe, nnknowa power, only wliea 
tbe i m agioa t ion already poea ee see a Tirid piotare 
of him, and of hia appropriate fnoetioBa. Thia 
pietoie ia the work of a apoataneoua fancy. 

No doubt, when the belief is onee speoi&ed, and 
the special and intelligible god ia distiaguiahed in 
the night and horror of the all'perrading natnial 
power, the belief in his reality helpe to ooneentrate 
our attention on bis nature, and thoa to derelope 
8Ad enrioh onr idea. The belief in the reality of 
an ideal pereonaUty briaga about ita farther ideal- 
ixatioo. Had it erer ooonrred to any Qreek aeer 
to attribute erenU to the inflnonoe of Achillea, or 
to offer aaerifioea to him in the heat of the enthusi¬ 
asm kindled by the thought of his beauty and 
rirtoe, the legend of AchiUes, now beoome a god, 
would hare grown and deepened; it would ^ve 
been nozalixed like the legend of Heronlea, or 
naturalised like that of Persephone, and what is 
now but a poetie oharaetor of extraordinary foros 
and anblii^ty would hare become th« adored 
patron of generation after generation, and a mani¬ 
festation of the dirine man. 

Acbillee would then hare been as significant and 
unforgettable a figure as Apollo or his sister, as 
Zeus, Athena, and tbo other greater gods. If 
erer, while that phase of religion lasted, his 
chanmter had been obeenrod and hia features 
dimmed, be would hare been recreated by erery 
new rotary: poets would nerer bars tired of ting- 
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ing hi* pt^, <w •cnlpton of rendering bi» form. 

When, eftar the hero bid been the centre and euih 
jeet of eo much imaginative Wxwr, the belief in 
Q reality lapeed, to be tranaferred to eome other 
of comnio power, be would bare re- 
aained an ideal of poetry and art, and a formative 
iaflnenoe of all cnlUvatod minda. This he ia atiU, 
like all the great oreotiona of avowed fiction, bat 
be would have been immenaely more ao, had belief 
in bit reality kept the creative imagination con- 
tianonaly intent upon hia natoia. 

The reader can hardly fail to aee that all tbia 
appliaawith equal foroa to the Cbristinacooeap- 
tioa of the sacred paraonalitiee. Christ, tbe Virgin 
Mary, and the saints may have been exactly what 
our ii nrgi"**^ pictorea them to baj that ia en¬ 
tirely poasible: nor can I aee that it ia wpoaaibla 
that the conceptions of other religiom might them- 
selves have aetonl eonntorparta somewhere in the 
universe. That is a queetion of fmth and empirical 
ovidanee with which we are not here ooncerned. 

But however deseriptive of troth our oonoeptioas 
may ba^ they have evidently grown np in out minds 
by an inward prooass of development. The mate¬ 
rials of history and tradition have basn malted and 
teeaat by the devout imagination into those figures 
in the presence of which our piety lives. 

That is the reason why the reeonstructod logical *- 

gods of the metaphyaieians are always an offence 
and a mockery to the religious oonaciousaeaB. 

There is here, too, a bare possibility that some one 
of tb fw abeolutee may be a representation of the 
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trath: but the method bj which tbia tepreuotation 
is ftoquired is Tiolent aod srtlfioiRl; while the tre* 
ditioiul ooneeptioB of Qod is the spostuieous em- 
bodimeat of passionate esd long 

experience. 

As the God of nligioa differs from that of meta¬ 
physics, so does the Christ of tradition differ from 
that of our eritieal historiaos. Eren if we took 
the literal nanatiTs of the Gospels and accepted it 
as all we could know of Christ, without allowing 
oorselrea any imaginatire ioterpretatioa of the 
central ffgure, we should get an ideal of bim, I 
will not say Fory different from that of St. Fraoeis 
or St. Theresa, but STen from that of the English 
prayer-book. The Christ men have lored and 
adored is an ideal of their own beaita, the eon* 
stractloo of an STer-present peieonality, liring 
and intimately understood, ont of the frograonti of 
story and domino oonnected with a name. This 
snbjeetive image has inspired all the prayers, all 
the conTexsiona, all the penances, oh^tiee, and 
aacrifices, at wc^ u half the art ^ the Christian 
world. 

The Virgin Mazy, whoae legend is so meagre, 
but whose power orer the Catbolio imagination is 
so great, is an eren clearer illustration of this 
inward builrUng up of an ideal form. Ereiything 
is here spontaneous iym;^thetia expansion ^ two 
given events: the iiKamation and the orueiSxion. 
The figure of the Virgin, found in these mighty 
eeenee, is gradually clarified and developed, until 
we come to the thought on the one hand of her 
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{reedon from onguaal •in* oUi«r to tbit 

of her Haireml mateniity. We thoe attain the 
cenoeptioo of one of the aobleet of eonceinble 
tOlee and of one of tho moet beootifnl of chaitic- 
tea. It i« a pitj that a foolith ioonoolam thoold 
ao long hare deprired the Protestant mind of the 
oobtemplation of this ideaL 

Perhaps it is a sign of the arerage imaginatire 
dnlseea or Utigne of certain raoee and epo^ that 
thej so readily abandoo theae supreme ereaUona. 
Por, if we are hopeful, why ehoold we not belioTe 

that the beet we osn faney is alao the truest; and 

if we an distrastfol in general of ont prophetic 
gifta, why thoald we cling only to the most mean 
and fomleM cd oar illosione? From the begin* 
to the end of oar perceptire and imaginatiTe 
acting, we ate eyntheeuing the material of eape- 
rienee into nnitiee the indep enden t reality of which 
is beyond proof, nay, beyond the posaibili^ of a 
shadow of eridenee. And yet the life of intcUi- 
genoe, like the joy of contemplation, lies entirely 
in the formation and intor-relsiion of these unities. 
Iliis acting yields us all the objeots with which 
we can deal, and endows them with the finer and 
mote i- t^*"*** part of their beuty. The meet 
perfect of these forms, judged 1^ its affinity to our 
powers and its stability in the preMsoe of oar expert* 
is the one with whioh we shoald be oontent; 
ao other kind of Tersoity could add to its rsloe. 

The greatest feats of qmthesit which the human 
mind has yet aoconplished will, indeed, be probably 
tnrpessed and all i dfU yet formed be supereeded. 
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beeaoM th«7 wm oot based upoa eooagh expert- 
eaee, or did sot fit that ezperieztee vitb odequata 
preciticoi. It U also pouiUe that ehasgea is the 
cbaraoter of the fasta, or is the povera ^ isteUi* 
genoe, ahoald seocaaitate a oontisaal reeonitrae* 
ties of our vorld. But sslesa human natoie 
aullera an isooneeiTable ohange, the chief intel¬ 
lectual and (Bathetic valae of our ideas will alwaya 
come from the ozeatiTe aetloa of the imagination. 




PART IV 

EXPRESSION 


S 4S. W« liir« foood in the b«autj 
**'**'’ of mittfUl and form the objaetiScation 
of eutain pleasnra eonsaeted with the proeoss of 
diiaot peioeptiOQ, irith tho formation, in the one 
eaee of a eeaialion, or qnaU^, ^ the other of a ajrn- 
theeis of wrt**’^* or qnalitiea. Bot the homan 
eoneoionanoM U not a perfeotly elear mirror, with 
diftinot boundariee and dear-cat imagaa, determi¬ 
nate in nomber and exhaastirdy pereeired. Our 
ideaa half emerge tot a moment from the dim 
eontinnum of rital feeling and diffused sense, and 
are hardly fixed before they are ehanged and 
transform^ by the shifting of attention and the 
peneption ^ new relaoua, into ideas of really 
different objede. This fluidity of the mind would 
aoko leficction imposaihle, did ve not fix in words 
and other qrmbols certain alatzaet contents; «e 
thus become capable of reoogniaing In one peroep* 
taoa the repetition of anothv, and of recognizing 
in certain reeurrenees of impressions a persiatent 
object. Thia diserirainatton and olassifieation of 
the eontonta of conseioosness ia the work of per- 
eeption and andeistandiDg, and the pleasoiee that 
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Moompanj these aetiritiee nuke the beantj of the 
•ensible world. 

But oar bold upon Our thoughts extends eren 
farther. We sot onlj omstroet Tisible anities 
and reeogsisable tjpee, bot remain aware of their 
affinities to what is sot at the time petoeiTodi that 
is, we find in them a eertain tendet^ and qu^ity, 
not original to them, a meaning and a tone, whioh 
upon investigation we shall see to hare been the 
proper ehaiaeteristiea of other objects and feelinga, 
asaooiated with tham once in our experienoe. The 
hnahed reverberations of these assooiated feelings 
continue in the brain, and bjr modifying oar pres¬ 
ent reaction, colour the image npon whioh our 
attention is fixed. The quality thus aoqalred by 
objects through assoeiation is what we call their 
expression. Whereas in form or material there is 
one object with its emotional effect, in expression 
there are two, and the emotional effect belongs to 
the character of the second or suggested ate. Ex- 
picasion nuty thus make beautiful by luggestion 
things in thomselves indifferent, or it may eome to 
heighten the beauty whioh they already possess. 

Expression is not always distinguishable in con- 
scioosnees from the value of material or form, be¬ 
cause we do not always have a distingaisb^le 
memory of the related idea which the expressive* 
nees implies. When wo have each a memory, as 
at the sight of some ones froquented garden, we 
clearly and spontaneoaaly attribute oar emotion to 
the memory and not to the present ^t which it 
beantifiee. The teviral of a pleasure and its em- 


bodiraent in * pjw an t object wbkih in itMlf might 
bare b«en indifferent) it here pntnnt and aokaowl* 
edged. 

The diatinctaeea of the analjsU may indeed be 
BO great as to pterent the ajntbeeiB; «e may so 
entirely paee to the Buggested ehjeet, t^ oar pleae* 
ore irill be embodied in the memory of that, vhile 
tbe euggeetiTe lensation vill be orerlooked, and 
the expitaaiTeacea of the present objeet vill ^ to 
make it beautifol. That the mementos of a lost 
friend do not become beantifnl by rirtoe of the 
sentimental sasociatioDS vbioh may maks them 
preeioua. The valoe is confined to the images of 
the memory: they are too eleai to let any of that 
Tahe escape and diffuse itself orer tbe rest of oer 
ooDMionsoMS, snd beantify the objeots vbioh ve 
aotnally behtdd. We eay explidtly: I valne tbie 
trifle for its associations. And so long as this 
dirisUni oootinaes, tbs vorth of the thing is not 
for us astbetie. 

Bat a little dimming of oar memory vill often 
make it so. Let the imagea of the past fode, 
1st them remain simply as a halo and soj^estion 
of bappinsss hanging aboat a soene; then this 
scene, hoveTst empty and nnintoresting in itself, 
vill bsTs a deep and intimate eharm: ve bo 
pleased by its very rulgarity. Ws shall not oon- 
feei so readily that vs valns the place for its asso* 
oiations: ve shall rather say: I am fond of this 
landscape: it has for me an ine&ble aUmetioa. 
Tbs trsasures of the memory hare been melted and 
dissolved, and are aov gilding tbe objeet that sap* 
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plaota itt«7 &re giving tbia object ezpree* 

•iOD. 

Exprceeion then differs from material or fomal 
valae only m habit differs from instinct—in its 
origin. PbjrsiologMnlly, the^ ere both pleemeble 
redietione of e given stimulus; mentally, they are 
both values inoorporatcd in an ol^eot Bat an 
observer, looking at the mind historiesUy, sees in 
the one ease the sorvival of an experience, in the 
other the reaction of an innate dispoeitioa. This 
experience, moreover, ia generally rememberable, 
end then the extrinsic eouroe of the eharm which 
expieesion givee beeomee evident even to the oon- 
Bciousnees in whioh it arises. Avord, for instnnoe, 
is often beaatifol simply by virtoe of its meaning 
and eseociations; bat somedmes this expressive 
besMity is added to a mosical quality in the world 
itself. In all ezpreasion we may thus distingoish 
two terms: the firH is the object aetoally presented, 
the word, the image, the expressive thing; the 
eeoond is the object suggested, the farther thought, 
emotion, or image evok^ the thing expressed. 

These lie together in the mind, and their onion 
eoDstitutee expression. If the value lies wholly in 
the first term, we have no beauty of expression. 
The deeoiative inscriptions in Sa ra eonie monn* 
meets can have no beuty of expression for one 
who does net read Arabic; their charm is wholly 
one of material and form. Or if they have any 
expression, it is by virtus of such thoagfats as they 
might suggest, as, for instance, of the pie^ and 
oriental sententiouaness of the builders and of the 
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aloofness from ns of all their vorld. And eren 
these suggestions, being a vandering of our fancy 
rather r>ian a stodj of the objee^ vonld fail to 
arouse a pleasure vbieh vonld be incorporated in 
the preeant inage. The scroll vould remain vUli* 
ont expression, althoogh its presence might bare 
nggeeted to ns interesting Ttsions of other things. 
The two terras vould be too independent, and the 
intrinsio values of each vould remain distinct from 
that of the other. There would be no visible 
expressiveness, although there might have been 
diseursive suggestions. 

Indeed, if expression were constituted the 
external relation of object vith object, everythiug 
vonld be expzesaive equally, indeterminately, and 
universally. The flover in the orannied wall vould 
exiweas the same thing as the bnst of Geeear or the 
CrUiqw Pure .Seoron. What oonstitutee the in* 
dividoal expreselveness of theee things is the circle 
of thoughts allied to each in a given mind} my 
words, for instaaee, express tbs thonghts which 
th^ actually arouse In the reader; they may 
express mors to one mao than to another, and to 
aa they may have expressed mors or less then to 
yon. My tboeghts remain unexpressed, if my 
words do not siouse them in you, and very likoly 
your greater wisdom vill find in vhat I say the 
ounifeitation of a thonsand priaoiples of which I 
never dreamed. Exprsetion depends npon the 
union of two terms, oite of which must be fur* 
Dished by the imagination; and a mind cannot 
fnmtsh what it doee not possess. The expressive* 
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ii«a of ereiTthing teoerdingl^ inemsM with (ho 
intelligeooo of th« oboonror. 

But for expreuiou to b« an elonnot of boao^, it 
most, of ooone, falfil another coaditioa. I may 
s«e the relations of an object, I may understand it 
perfectly, and may nercrtheless regard it with en* 
tire indiffereooe. If the pleasure ^Is, the very 
Bobstanee and protoplasm of beauty is wanting. 
Nor, as we bare seen, is eren the pleasure enough ( 
for I may leoeire a letter full of the most joyous 
news, but neither the poper, nor the writing, nor 
the s^le, need seem beautiful to me. Not until I 
coafousd the impreesions, and sofftue the symbols 
tiiemselree with the emotions they arouse, and ilod 
joy and sweetness in the reiy words I hear, will 
the expressirenees oonstitute a beauty; as when 
they sing, Oleria in tsetUU Deo. 

The value of the second term must be inoor* 
porated in the first: for the bean^ of expreseioa 
is as inherent in the object as that of material 
or form, only it accrues to that object not from 
the bare act of pereeption, but from the assooia* 
tion with it of further proceeses, due to the exist* 
eoce of former impressions. We may oonveniently 
use the word ‘'expressiveness” to mean ell tlie 
capaciQ' of suggestion possessed by a thing, aitd 
the word “expression” for the msthetie modifi¬ 
cation which that expressiveness may cause in it. 
Expressiveness is thus the power given by expe¬ 
rience to any image to call up otbere in the mind; 
and this expressiveness beoomes an mithetio value, 
that is, bewmea expression, when the value in- 
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Totred in tiM lasociatioM thu nmkened ue iocor* 
ponted is tli« pinsent objcot 

149. Tbe pniMt cane in -wbleh an 
^pi^lve Tslna ooold ariM nigbt sMxn 
to be tbnt in which both terms were indifferent in 
theraseires, end whet pleased was the actirity of 
relating them. We bare each a phenomenon in 
mathematics, and is any riddle, poxale, or play 
with symbols. But aneh pleasores &U without 
the asthetio field in the abeenee of any ob}eetifica* 
tion; they are plensurea of exeroise, and the objects 
isTolred are net regarded as the subetanoes in which 
t ho e e Tilnes inhere. We think of more or less in¬ 
teresting problems or calcolatioas, but it ncTer 
oocnrs to the mathematician to establish a hier- 
•nhy of forms according to their beaoty. Only by 
a metaphor oeold he aay the (« + 8)* “ <** + 2o8 + 8* 
was a more beintifid formula than 2 2 m 4. Tot 

ia proportion as snob ooneeptions become definite 
end objeetire is tbe mind, they approaoh methetie 
values, and tbe use of nstbetie epiAets in deaerib- 
ing them becomte more oonstaot and literal. 

The beaotiee of abstract music are but one step 
b^ond such niath e««»ti<*l relations — they are 
those relatione presented in a sensible form, and 
constituting an imaginable object. But, as we see 
elearly in thia last case, when the relation and not 
the terms constitute the object, we hare^ if there 
is beauty at all, a beanty of form, not of expres- 
sion} &ir the more the charm of 

masie is, the aaoie form and the Icae expression 
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do V6 Me la it. la foct, the eease of reUHoa is 
here the essence of the object itself, ud the 
actiritj of psuing fnna term to term, from 
tshiag us bejrond our presentstioa to something 
extrinsic, ooostitotes that presentatioa. The 
pleasure of this rtlstiooal setiritj is therefore 
the pleunre of eoDoeiriBg a deCemiaed form, sad 
nothing eoald be mote thoroughlj s formal b ea u ty. 

And we may here insist upoa a point of funda¬ 
mental importaaoB; namely, that the pioeees of 
association enters eoaieiousDess m directly, and 
produces as simple a senaation, as any process In 
any organ. The pleasures and pains of esrsbm- 
ti<^ the delight and the fatigue of it, are felt 
eiaetly like bodily impressions; they have the 
same direotness, slthough not the same localiza¬ 
tion. Their scat is not open to oar daily obserra- 
tion, and therefore we leave them disembodied, and 
fancy th^ are peouliarly spiritual and intimate to 
the souL Or ire try to think they flow by 
eome logical necessity from the essences of objeote 
■imultaaooruly in our mind. We involve our- 
selves in endless perplexitiee in trying to deduce 
excellence and beimty, unity and rmeestity, from 
the deseribable qualitiee of things; we repeat the 
rotionolistio ftetion of taming the notione which 
we abstract from the observation of facts into the 
powers that give those fsote oharaeter and being. 

We have, for instance, in the preecneo of two im¬ 
ages a SCAM of their inoongnii^; and we say that 
the character of the images eausee this emotion; 
whereu in dreams we oonstantly have the most 
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nsid tran*fon»tioiis and pntont ooBtradictton* 
iShottt aaT •«»« of Inoongmity at all; 

Ae brain ia doaing and Aa neecaaary alioci and 
menUl inhibition ia atwded. Add 
twD, and Aa ineongniity wtonia. ^ aooh a 
(boch naret been felt, wa Aonld not know what 
inoongreity meant; no more Aan with«t ayee w« 
•bonld know Ae meaning of blue or yellow. 

In aayAg AU, we a« not really leaning n^ 
phyaiologioal theory. The appeal to onr knowledge 
of Ae brain faeUitatea Ao oonoeption of Ae imme¬ 
diacy of our fealmga of relation; bnt that Imtnodi^ 

woi^ be apparent to a sharp introspection. Wo 
do not need to Aink of Ae eye or skin to feel that 
light and heat are nltimate data; no more do we 
need to Abk of eerebral excitemente to see that 
right and left, before and after, good and bad, one 
ond two, like and unlike, are irreducible feeling. 
The categoriee are ceneee wiAout organs, or wiA 
organs unknown. Just as As discrimination of our 
feeling* of colour and sound might nerer haTo bo^ 
distinct and constant, had we not oomo upon Ae 
organs that seem to conrey and control them; so 
perhape out classification of our Inner sensauons 
wUl nerer be eettled until their reepoctire organs 
u« discoroed; for peyAology bas always been 

physiological, 'tithont knowing it But Am ^A 

remains—quite apart from physical ooneeplions, 
not to spwi of moAphysical materialism —that 

whaterer the historical conditions of any state of 
mind may be said to be, U exists, when it dw 
sxist, immediately and alwlntely; each of its die- 
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tingoishable parts aiglit ooMSirsblj bare bssa 
a1»exit from it; ud its obaneter, ss vsll as its 
sxisteneS) is a men dstnin of senso. 

Tbs pleasure that belongs to the oonsoioosneas of 
relations Is therefore as inuDodiate as aojr other; in' 
deed, our emotional consoiousiieBS is alwajs single, 
but we treat it as a resultant of many and even of 
conflicting foelisp beeause we loc^ at it histori* 
cally with a view to oomprebending it^ and distzib* 
Qte it into as many factors as we find objects or 
causes to which to attribute it. Tbepleesoreofasso* 
Ration is an immediate feeling, which we aceount 
for by ita relation to a feeling in the past, or to 
oerebral structure modified by a former expericnooi 
just as memory itself which we explain by a refer¬ 
ence to tbe past, is a peculiar compluation of 
present oonsoiousneas. 

$60. These reflections may make less 
surprising to us what is the most strik* m. 
ing fact about the philoeophy of expres- 
tion; namely, that the r^ue acquired by the 
expressive thing is often of an entirely different 
fcintl from that which the thing expreaeed poe* 
cesses. The exptessiou of physical pleasure, of 
poBsioo, or even of pain, may oemstitute beau^ 
and please the beholder. Thus the value of the 
second term may be physical, or pmerieal, or even 
negative; and it may be transmuted, as it passes to 
the first term, into a value at onoo poeitive and 
msthetie. The transformation of practical values 
into •stbetio hss often been noted, and has even 
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Ud to the tbeoijr that be«a^ ia atUi^ eeea at am’a 
lengthy a premonition of pleatnro and proeperitjr, 
Bn^uamelliaapnDoaitioiiof taabe. Thetrans* 
formation of negatire Talua into poaitire baa nat- 
uiall; attracted eren more attention, and piren riao 
to varioua theories of the oomie, tragic, and rab> 
lime. For these three apeciea of methetio good 
seem to pleaae ns bj the snggestion of eril; and 
the problem ariaes a mind can be made liap- 
pier b; haring soggestiooi of nnbappinese ttirr^ 
within it; an nnb^piness it cannot undentand 
witbont in some degm sharing in it We mnet 
BOW tarn to the analysis of this question. 

Xha axpressireaeas of a smile is not diseorared 
exactly thrcwgh aeiooiation of imagee. The child 
smiles (withont knowing it) when he foels pleas* 
ate; and the nurse smiles bock; his own pleasaro 
it aaeoeisted with her eondnet, and her smile is 
therefore expreesire of pleasure. The fact of bb 
pleasare at smile U the gronnd of bia instino* 
tire belief in her pleasare in it For thu reason 
the eiroumsteaces expreesire of happiness are not 
those that are favourable to it in re^^, but those 
that are eoi^raoua with it in idea. The green of 
spring, the bloom irf yonth, the variability of child* 
hood, the splendour of wealth and bean^, all these 
are symbols of happiness, not beeaose ttsy have 
been known to aceompaay it in fae^—for they do 
not, any more than tbeir oppoaites,—bat becanse 
they ptodoee an image and echo of it in us eetbeti- 
eally. We beUeve tboie things to be happy which 
itmakesuahappytothinkofortosae; uieMiefin 
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Um blwaednwa of the nprene beiog iteelf baa ao 
other foaadatioiL. Oor J 07 io tho tbooght of oaini* 
eoie&ce nakea oa attribate joy to the poaaeaaion of 
it, which it would ia fact porhapa be very far from 
involviog or even allowing. 

The expreealveneaa of foma baa a valoe as a 
aign of the life that actually inbaUts thoee forma 
only when they leaemble car own body; it ia 
then probable that aimilar oonditioaa of body 
involve, in them and in ns, aimilar emotiona; 
and we ahonld not long eontiaae to regard as 
the expression of pleasure an attitode that we 
know, experienoe in onr own person, to ae- 
oompany pain. Children, indeed, may innocently 
tortm animala, not having enough sense of anal* 
ogy to be stopped by the painful suggestions of 
^eir writhing!; and, although in a rough way wa 
soon eorreot tbeea crying aiainterpretationa by a 
better claaaiAcation of experisDoe, we nevertbelees 
remain esaentialiy subject to the same error. We 
cannot eecape beconse the method which involves 
H ia the only one that justifies belief in objective 
oonsciousnees at all. Analogy of bodies b^pe ns 
to distribute and elaasify the life we oonoeive about 
US; but what leads os to conceive it is the direct 
aseociation of onr own feeling with images of things, 
an aaaoeiatiMk which pteoedos any clear represen¬ 
tation of our own geaturea and attitude. I know 
that tmilaa mean pleasure before X hare cangUt 
inyaelf smiling in the glass; they mean pleasure 
b^use they give it. 

Since these aethetio effects include some of the 
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most moTiog tod profound beantiet, pbtlowphets 
bare sot been alow to tun tbs usaadyzod paradox 
of tboit fonuatioa into a piindplo, and to axplaia 
t 7 it Ui« presence and Deceesikjr of erU. As ia tbe 
tragic and the sublime, they hare thought, the suf¬ 
ferings and dangers to which a hero ie exposed 
teem to add to his rirtoe and digni^, and to out 
sacred )oy in the oontemplatioa of him, so the 
sundry evils of life may be elementa in the tran- 
soeodent glory of tiie whole. And once fired by 
thin thought, those who pretend to juetifjr the ways 
of God to man have, rtatazally, not stopped to eon- 
sides whether to edifying a phenomenon was not a 
hasty illnaion. They have, indeed, detested any 
attempt to explain it rationally, as tending to ob- 
foure one of the moral laws of the nnirene. In 
venturing, therefore, to repeat such an attempt, we 
tbould not be too sangnine of inoeeei; for we have 
to eneooutor not only the intrinsio diSculties of 
the problem, but also a wide-spread and arrogant 
metaphysical prejudice. 

For the sake of greater clcamesa we may b^in 
by classifying the valnee that ean enter into ex- 
preasionj we shall then be better able to judge 
by what oombinationa of them various weU-knowu 
sffecta and emotions are produced. The intrinsic 
value of the first term ean bo entirely neglected, 
sinoe it does not oootribnte to expreutoo. It 
does, bowevsr, eootribnte greatly to the beauty 
of the expressive object. The first term is the 
source of stimulation, and the acnteness and pleas* 
antnees of thU determine to a great extent the 
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eha^aoter and nreep of tho lasooistions that iriil 
bo aronaed. Very ofton tho pleaoaatneu of the 
vill coantorbolaoeo the dUo^reoablenooo of 
the import, and ezpnostoDo, in thomsolrei bidooua 
or inappropriate, loay be excnoed for the sake of 
tho object that eonroys thou. A boantiful Toieo 
viU redeem a mlgar ooog, a beantifnl ooloar and 
teitare an unmeaning compoeition. Bean^ in tho 
firot term —beauty of sound, rhythm, and imago 
—will make any thought vhetever poetio, m-bilo 
no thought wbaterer oan be so vithont that imme* 
diate b^ty of presentation.' 

I 61. That the noble aosooiatione of Aitk mttm 
any object shonld embolliah that object 
is rery compreheasiblo. Homer for* 
niehes ns vhh a good illustration of the constant 
omployment of this effect. The iirst term, one need 
hardly say, leaTOS with him little to be desired. 
The TCise is beantifnl. Sonnds, images, aikd com* 
position conspire to stimnlate and delight. This 
bmty is eonxetimes used to clothe 
things terrible a^ sad; there ia no dearth of the 
tragic in Uomer. But the tendency of bis poetry 
is nerertholess to fill the outskirts of our oonMious* 

I CarioeslyMM^.MOUDM tpttck tm* mtmm ov Mt of 

URM. bacsuM K iMka M m* Batt«r tMS the pr*<tkal btftMd 

oS ti«m tlM aathatle paint at rlaw, racwdtoc (vary unpsjeli^ 
loflaaOr) tSa laoeght u iSa aaoMa at ibe ia»ac*> eet tba tMsa 
M the aowca at tba ibeo^t. Faapla eall tba verSa tba axptaa- 
■la« at Iba tbaaght: vbarau fat tiM ataatnr. tba baarat (uS 
gaDatally toe Iba aptakat, taa). ibawctda ara tba daiM aotf 
tfc, tiwwiytit u UMiif .... tbajaastaat. 
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BM wiUi the trooping ioagM of thingB no 1«M fair 
and noble tbaa the Teree iteelf. The heroes are 
Tixtuoos. There is none of inportaaoe who is not 
admirable in his wap. The pakcae, the arms, tlie 
hones, the laerlflcee, v« always excellent The 
women are always stately and beautifol. The an¬ 
cestry and the history of erery one are honoorable 
and good. The whole Homeric world is clean, 
clear, bea^otiful, and prOTidential, and no small 
part of the perennial charm of the poet is that be 
thus immerses us in an atmosphere of bean^; a 
beauty not concentratod and leserred for some 
extraordinary sentiment, action, or person, but 
permeating the whole and eolooriog the common 
world of soldiers and tailors, war and craft, with 
a marvellous fresbnccs and inward glow. There 
is nothing in the aseociations of life in this world 
or in another to contradict or disturb our delight. 
All it beoutifol, and beaatiful through and through. 

Something ctf this qnali^ meets us in all simple 
and idyllio compositions. There is, for instance, a 
popuhtf demand that etwiee and comedies should 
“ewl well.” The here and heroine most be young 
end hasdsome; unless they die, —which is another 
matter, —they ranst not in the end be poor. The 
Undewtpo in the play miut be beautiful; the 
dresses pretty; the plot without serious mishap. 
A pervasivs preseutaUem of pleasure must give 
warmth and ideali^ to the whole. In the pro¬ 
prieties of social life we find the same principle; 
we study to make our surroundings, manner, and 
eooTeraation suggest nothing but what is pleasing. 
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We hide the ngl; and disagreeable portioB of oor 
liras, and do not allov the least hiut o' it to come 
to light upon festite and pablie oeeasiona. 'IVltea* 
ever, in a word, a thoronghlj pleasing effect is 
found, it is found by the expresMoo, as well as 
presentation, of what is in itaelf pleasing — and 
when thia eScot is to be produoed artiiieialljr, 
we attain it bj the snppressioti of all expression 
that is not suggestive of something good. 

If our consciousDees were sxolnsively assthetic, 
this kind of expression would bs the onlj one 
allowed is art or prised in nottue. We ahoold 
avoid as a shook or an issipidity, the suggestion 
of anything not intrinsically beantifoL As there 
would be no values not eesthetio, our pleasntt could 
never be heightened by any other kind of interest 
But as contemplation is aotoally a luxury is oar 
lives, and things interest ns ohiefly on passionate 
snd practical grounds, the sooumulation of valnes 
too exclusively msthetie produces in oar miniU an 
effect of oloeeness and artificiality. 8o eeleetira a 
diet cloys, and our palate, aoeostomed to much daily 
vinegar and salt, is surfeited by such nnmixed sweet 
Instead we prefer to see through the medium of 
art—through the beautiful first term of our ex¬ 
pression—the miscellaneous world which is so 
well known to us — perhaps so dssr, and at any rate 
so inevitable, an object We are more thankful for 
this preeentation of the unlovely truth in a lovely 
form, th*" for the like presentation of as abetraet 
beau^; what is lost in the purity of the pleasure 
is gained in the stimulatiou of our attention, and 
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in the nlief of riowinf with eotliotlc detaehmont 
th« ume thing a thnt in prtotioal life bold t^mn- 
lUKU doninkm orer ooi tools. The beaatj that is 
assooisted Onlj with other beaut; is tberefore a 
soH of mthetie dain^j it leads the fano; tbroosh 
a fairyland of lovel; forms, where we most forget 
the eoannoa objeoti of ou interest. The ohann of 
•oeh an is andsBiable; bot the other 

important elements of oar memory and will eaonot 
long be banished. Tbooghts of laboar, ambieion, 
lust, anger, confnsion, sorrow, and death most 
n eed # mix with onr oonteaplation and lend their 
rarioos expressions to the objeota with which in 
experience they sre so olosely allied. Henoe the 
inoorporatioo in the beantifol of valaei of other 
sorts, and the eomparative rareness in nators or 
art of expressions the second term of which has 
only Mtbetk valna. 

I 62. Uote important and frequent is 
a a* MM. ^ expteeskm of utUi^. 

This is foand whenerer the second term is the idn 
of something of prsotical adrantago to ns, the pre¬ 
monition of whieb brings satisfaction} and this 
sstitfaotion prompts an approral of the presented 
object. The tone of onr oonieioosneu is raised 
by the foretaste of a sneoess; and this heightened 
pleasure is objeetiSed in the present image, since 
the Msociated image to which the satisfaetion prop¬ 
erly belongs often foils to bMoiae distinet. We do 
not oonceiTe clearly what this practical adrantage 
will be; but the rague sense that an adrantage is 
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that tomething desirable has been dose, ae* 
compiuiies the presentation, and giree it expression. 

The case that moet resembles that of which ve 
hare been jost speaking, is perhaps that in which 
the second tern Uapieee of interesting information, 
a theory, or other intalleetnal datum. Our interest 
in facts and theories, when not msthetic, is of ooone 
practical; it consiats in their ooanexion with our 
interests, and in the lerrioe they on render us in 
the execution of onr deeigns. Intellectual ralues 
are utilitarian in tiieir origin but asthetic in their 
form, since the advantage of knowledge is often lost 
eight of, and ideas are prised for their own sake. 
Cnrioei^ con become a disinterested passion, and 
yield intimate and immediate satisfoetiou like any 
other impulse. 

When we have before na, for instance, a fine 
map, in which the line of coast, now rocky, now 
sandy, is clearly indicated, together with the wind* 
ings of the rivers, the elevations of the land, and 
the distribotion of the popolatioa, we have the aim- 
ultaneous suggestion of so many facts, the sense 
of mastery over so much really, that we ga« 
at it with delight, and need no practical motive to 
keep us Btodyu^ it, perhape for bouts together. 
Jl map is not naturally thought of as an msthetio 
object; it ta too exclusively expreesive. The 
term is passed over as a mete symbol, and the mind 
is filled either with imagInatioos of the landscape 
the eountry would really offer, or with thoeghts 
about its history and inhabitants. TbeM eireum- 
stances prevent the ready objectification of our 
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plttiare ia tli« map itself. Aod jet, let the tints of 

it be a little subtle, let the lines be a little delicate, 

and the nesses of land end sea soaewbat balaoood, 

and we reoUj liars a bsantifol thing; a thing the 

obarm of vbtolieonauts almost entiraljr in its mean- \ 

ing, bat wfaioh nerertbeleas pleases os in the same 

mj es a pietars or a graphic symbol might please. 

Oire the symbol a little iatriasio worth of form, 
line, and eoloar, and it attracts like a magnet all 
the ralnea of tin thiegs it is known to symbolize. 

It becomes beontifol in its expressivonees. 

Hardly different from this example is that of ^ 

travel or oi reading; for in these employments we 1 

get many msthotie pleasoies, the origin of which 
is in the satisfaction of eotiosi^ and intelligenoe. 

Whoa we si^ admiringly of anything that it is 

chaiacteristM^ that it embodies a whole period or 

a whole man, we are absorbed by the pleasant 

Boase that it offers inimmerable arenoee of approach 

to interesting and important things. The lees we ^ 

ate able to speeifjr what these are, the more beau* 

tifnl will the object be that expretses them. For 

if we ooold specify them, the felt Tains would 

disintegrate, aM distribate itself among the ideas 

of the suggested things, laaring the expressiTs 

object bore of tU Interest like the letters of a 

printed page. 

Ths oourtieie of Philip the Second probably ~ 

did not regard his rooms at the Eeourial aa par* 
tieularly interesting, but simply as small, ngly, 
and damp. Tbs character which we find in them 
aod which makes os regard them as eminsntly 
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expnetive of whuarer wm •iaister in tli« mui, 
ptobobl^ did not •ttiko them. TIM 7 ka«w Uw 
king, and had before them vorda, gettorea, end 
acta eaongh in whkh to read hia ehanctar. Bat 
all tbeao liring facta are mating to oor expert* 
ence; and it ia the anggeation of them in their 
unrealizable Tagneoeaa that fiUa the apartmeBta of 
the monarch with aneb pongeot ezpreaaioii. It ia 
not otherwise with all empliatio expreaaiTeneas-^ 
moonlight and eaatk moats, minarets and CTpressee, 
camels filing throvgh the deeeii—snch imagae get 
their ohaneter from the strong bnt misty atmoa* 
phere of sentiment and adrentnre which elinge 
about them. The profit of trarel, and the extnor* 
dinary charm of all Tiaiblo rellea of antiquity, 
ooosiats in the aoquiaitioo of imagee In which to 
focus a mass of discntsire knowledge, not otherwise 
felt together. Such images are ooocreta symbola 
of mneh latent expericnee, and the deep roots of 
aa ftf«i»iFtin«* give them the tame hold upon our attaa* 
tion which ifiigUt be secured by a fortunate fwm or 
splendid material. 

I 53. There ia one consideration 
which often adds mnob to the intoreet 
with which we view an object, bat which we 
night be virtuously inclined net to admit amoug 
aethetio valoes. I mean ooet. Cost is practical 
value expressed in abstract terms, and from the 
price of anything we can often infer what tela* 
Uoo it has to the desires and aflorts of mankind. 
Thare is no rsdwon why cost, or the cireumstanoee 
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vbieb an lt» btuu. sbrald not, like other piae* 
Tstlaee, beifhtea Uie tone of coneoioosiMOB, 
and add to tbe pleasote vith vhioh we riaw an 
object. In fact, aucb is onr daily experience; for 
great as it tbe eentnous beau^ of gem^ tbeir 
rarity and price adds an expreation of distioction 
to then, whieh tb^ would nsTer hare if they were 
cheap. 

The cueamstoBce that makct the appreciation 
of ooet often nomthetio is tbe abctraetneee of that 
quality. The prioe of as object is an algebraic 
lymbol, it is a oonrentional term, inrented to 
facilitate onr opentiooe, which remains arid and 
anmeaning if we stop witli it and forget to 
translate it again at the end into its concrete 
equivalent The eonuneroial mind dwells in that 
intermediate limbo of symbolised raluee; the oal* 
cnlator's senses are mufSod by his intolleet and 
by his habit of abbreriated thinking. His mental 
pracoss is a reckoning that Iceci eight of its originnl 
Taluee, and is over without reaching any oonerete 
image. Thenfbro the knowledge ^ coet, when 
ezpteased in terms of money, is incapable of con* 
tribnting to esthetic effect, bnt the reaeon is not 
eo much that the suggeeted value is not msthetic, 
as that no real value is suggested at all. Ko 
object of eny kind is presented to the mind by 
tbe Dumerifial exyreeeion. If we reinterpret oor 
price; however, a^ translate it bock into the facte 
which constitnte it, into the materials employed, 
their original place and quality, and tbe labour 
and art which tranefonued them into tbe preeent 
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tluog, then w« add to tb« aatlwtio ralao of tbo 
objeet^ bjr th« expresaion wbiob fiod in it, sot 
of iu prioe in monejr, bnt of ita human coat. Wo 
haro Dov tba oonaoiouaneas of tba ml vnloea 
which it npreaanta, and these valoaa, ajmpothsti* 
eall^ pmant to the &iicj, inemae our present 
interest and admiratioQ. 

X baUeve oconomists count among the elements of 
the value of an object the rarity ^ 
labour of its manufaetnie, and the distance from 
which it is brought. Xow all these qualiries, if at- 
tended to in themselTes, appeal gmtlj to the imagi* 
nation. We have a nabiral interest in what is rare 
and aSeots oa with unusual sensations. What oomes 
from a far country corriea out tboughta there, and 
gains by the wealth and pieturesqueness of ita 
associations. And that on which human labour 
has been apent^ sspeeially if it was a labour of 
love, and is apparent in the product, has one of 
the deepest possible claims to admiration. So 
that the standard of ooet, the most vulgar of all 
standards, is such only when it remains empty 
and abstract. XiCt the thoughts wander back and 
oonsider the elements of value, and our appreeia* 
tion, from being verbal and oommeroial, becomes 
poetic and real. 

We have in tius one mere example of the manner 
in wfakh practical values, when suggested by and 
incorporated in any object contribute to its bmty. 
Our sense of wbM liee behind, unlovely though 
that background may be^ gives intsrest and poig* 
nancy to that which is present; our attention and 
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vosdw an engaged, and a new meaning and 
important is added to neh intrinsio beauty as 
the pneentation may poceeai. 

n* iiriftfr $ 64. The eame prinoiple expleioe the 
effect of erideat eleanlinees, eecariQr, 
eoonomy, and comfort. This l^tch 
eham hardly needs explanation; we are oonsoious 
of the doneetieity and neatneM whioh pleases os 
in it There are few things more ntterly diseom* 
fortiag to our minds than waste: it is a sort of 
pungent extraet and quiDteseenoe of folly. The 
Tisible manifestation of it is therefore rery offen- 
eive; andthatof itaabseaoeTeryreassnriog. The 
foiee of oar approval of pnotioal fitness and eoon* 
omy in things rises into an appreciation that is 
gflthrtirt and which becomes wholly so when 
the fit form becomes fixed in a ^pe, to the linee 
of which we are accustomed; so that the practical 
neceesity of the form is heightened and conoen* 
trated into the esthetic propria^ of it 
The anch'piaised expression of function and 
truth in arehiteetnral works roduees itself to this 
principle. The useful oontriranoe nt first appeals 
to our practical approval: while we admire ita 
ingenuity, we cannot faQ to beoome gtadoally 
aoeuitomed to its press ne e , and to register with 
attentive pleasure the relatioo of its parte. Util* 
ity, as we have pointed out in ita place, is thus 
the guiding principle in the detanninatiou of 
forms. 

The recurring observation of the utility, eoon* 
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ooiy, ftod fttasu of tlie troditiosal amngeneat in 
baiidin^ or otUer products of art» r«*enfore«s this 
form*! expeotition vith • reflectirs opproral. We 
tst secustomed, for inataaee, to sloping roofs; the 
fact that tbojr were nooessarjr has mode them 
familiar, and the fact that they are familiar has 
made them objects of studj and of artistio eiijoj- 
meut. If at aaj moment, hewerer, the ootion of 
condemning them passes through the mind, — if we 
hare Tisions of the balostrade against Uie sky, » 
we revert to onr homely image with kindly loyalty, 
when we remember the long months of rain and 
snow, and the comfortleee leaks to bo avoided. 
The thonght of a glaring, praetieal unfitness ia 
enough to spoil our pleasure in any form, however 
beautiful intrinsically, wliile the sense of practical 
fitness is enougli to reeoneile os to the most awk¬ 
ward and rode eontrivanoes. 

This principle is, indeed, not a fundamental, hot 
an auxiliary one; the expreasion of utility modifiee 
effect, but does not constitute it There would be 
a kind of superetitious haste in the notion that 
what U oonvenient and eoonomioal is necessarily 
and by miracle beantifuL The uses and habits of 
one place and socie^ require works which are or 
may easily beoorae intrinsically beantlful; the uses 
and habits of another make these beautifnl works 
impoeeible. The beauty has a material and formal 
basis that we have already studied; no fitneu of 
design will make a building of teu equal storeys as 
beautifnl as a pavilion or a finely proportioned 
tower; noutili^will make a steamboat as beau- 
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Ufol M a uiling But tbe tom* <noe 

wteblialMd, with tbeit rarioos intrinsio cbaiao* 
tan, tha fitness ire know to exist in them will 
Unit them some added ekann, or their uufitaeu 
will disquiet ns, aod baoot lu like a eoascieu- 
tioos qualn. The other isteresta of onr lives here 
mingle with the purely seethetio, to earioh or to 
embitter it. 

11 Sybaris is to sad a name to the memory—and 
who is without some Sybaris of his own?— if the 
image of it is so torfiientiog aod in the end so 
dis^tiog, this is not beoaose we no longer think 
its marbles bright, its fountains oool, its athletes 
■troog, or its roeee fragrant; bot becaoee, mingled 
with all these supreme beauties, there is the 
ubiquitous shade of Nemesis, the sense of a Tsoant 
will and a euioidal inhumanity. Tbe intolerable* 
ness of this moral condition poisons tbe beauty 
which eoutinuee to be felt. 11 this beau^ did not 
exist, and was not still deeired, the tragedy would 
disappear and Jehovah would be deprived of the 
worth of hie viotlffl. The sternness of moral 
fotoee Use pteeieely in this, that tha eaorifioes 
morali^ «« pn«»<ia upon us are real, that the things 
it rendM imposeiUe ace still precious. 

Wo are aecustomed to think of {wudetKS as 
estranging ue only from low and ignoble things; 
we forgot that utility aod the need of system in 
oar lives is a bar alao to the free flights of the 
spirit. The highest instincts tend to disorganixa- 
tion as anuoh as the lowest, sinoe order and benefit 
is what praetieal moraliQ' everywhere insists upon, 
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vhlle saneti^ and genioa an u nbeUious aa viot. 
The conitant demanda of the heart and the bell/ 
ean allow mao oul/ an iooideotal itKlolgenoe in tlto 
pleaaniea of the e/e and the anderatanding. For 
thia roaaoQ, otiliQr koepe eloee watch orcr bean^, 
lent in her wiUalneee and riot ehe ehoaU offend 
againet our proctioal neede aad ultimnte b:4)|iuieB8. 
And when the oopecieoce is keen, this Tigilanoe 
of the pnetical imagination over the speeulative 
ceaeee to appear me an orentoal and external ebedc. 
The least suspicion of luxur/, waste, unpurit/, or 
cruelty is then a aignal for alarm and insuneetion. 
That which emits this taper JuentkHt becomes so 
initiall/ horrible, titat notuTulI/ no beau^ eon 
eiret be discovered in it; the eenaee and imagination 
are in that ease inhibited by the conscienoe. 

For this reason, the doctrine that beauQr is essen* 
tially nothing but the expression of mor^ or piae- 
ti w tl good appeals to personi of predominant moral 
eensitivoness, not only because they wish it were 
the truth, bnt because it largely desoribes the 
experience of their own minds, somewhat warped 
in this partieubw. It will further be obeerved 
that tite moralists are much more able to eondomn 
thivn to appreciate the effects of the arts. Their 
taste is delicate without being keen, for the prin* 
oiple on which they judge is one which really 
operates to oootrol and extend msthetio effeote; 
it is a source of expression and of oertain euenoM 
of satisfaction; but it is foreign to the stronger 
and more primitive Mthetlo velues to which tiie 
aame persons are oomparatirely blind. 
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iw •><*»)(» I 66. Th« extent to which BStbetio 
go^ ehooM be eacrifloed it, of ooune, 
a moral queation; for the fanction of 
practical reasou U to compare, oombine, and har* 
reoiiiM all oor intOTesti, with a riew to attaioins 
the greateat fatu&ctione of which our oature U 
oainble. We must expect, therefore, that eii-tae 
ehoold place the tame reetraiat opou all oar pas* 
sions—*BOt from soperetitioos aTOxaiou to any one 
need, but from an equal coacero for them all. 
The eofuideration to be giren to oar astlwtic 
pleasures will depend upon their greater or less 
inflaeoce npon oar happiness*, and as this iuflneitce 
varies in different agee and oooatriee, and with 
different indiTidoals, it will be right to let cesthetio 
coont for more or for leu in the organ* 
ixation of life. 

Wc m^, indeed, according to onr personal sym¬ 
pathies, prefer one type of ereoture to another. 
We may lore the martial, or the angelic, or the 
politiosl teupenunent Wa may delight to find 
in othere that balance of snseeptibilitiea and 
enthnsiatms which we feel in oor own breast. 
But no moral precept can reqnire one species or 
indlridool to ehuige its natore in order to resem¬ 
ble another, since such a reqnirement can hare no 
power or authority over thou on whom w« would 
impose it. All t^ morality can require is the 
inward harmony of each life: and if we still abhor 
the tbon^t of a ponible being who ehoxild be 
happy without lor^ or knowledge, or beauty, the 
arersion we feel is not moral but instiuctire, not 
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r»tiooal bot buman. 'What revolti tu it not the 
want of exoelleaoe in tlitt other craatnre, bat bit 
wont of afRnitj to ouraelTOt. Coaid we torrey 
the whole unlTene, we might indeed tasign to 
each tpooiet a moral dignity proportionate to ita 
general boao 5 cenoe and inward wealth) bat taeh 
an absolute etandard, if it exUta, it iBoonauni* 
cable to ut) and we are rednoed to judging of tl>e 
excellence of every natoie by ita relation to the 
banian. 

All theee matttrt, however, belong to the aphere 
of ethica, nor ahoold we give them here even a 
patting notioa, bnt for the Influenoe which moral 
ideet exert over attbetoe jodgnenta. Ooi tente 
of practical benefit not only determinet the moral 
valne of beau^, bnt tomeUmee even ita exiatence 
as an matbetio good. Bapoeially in the right ttUc- 
Mon of effects, these cooaiderations have weight. 
Forma in themaolvea pleasing may become diaa* 
graeable when tlie practical iotereste then upper* 
most in the mind cannot, witiiout riolenoe, yield 
a place to them. Thns too mneh eloquence in a 
diplomatie document, or in a familiar letter, or iu 
a prayer, it an offence not only against practical 
aeoae, but also ogainat taste. The occasion has 
tuned US to a certain key of sentiment, and de* 
prived us of the power to respond to other stimulL 

If things of moment are before na, we oannot stop 
to play with symbols and figures of speech. We 
cannot attend to them with pleasure, a^ therefore 
they lose the beauty they might elaewhere have 
They are offensive, not in themselves, — 
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for nothing u iatriaakally ugJy, — bat by Tir* 
toe of onr pr«o«nt demnnd for sometbing dif* 
forent. A priflon »s g»y M » baanr, a ohaxcb 
aa dumb u a prifon, oSend by tbeir failnte to sap* 
poet by tb«ir «uth«tlc quality tlko moral emotion 
vith vbicb ws approach them. The arte most 
study tbeir oecasioAss they most stand modestly 
aside until they can slip in fitly into the interstioes 
of life. This is the eonseqaenoe of the snperfieial 
stratum on vhioh tb^ Sourishi tbeir roots, as we 
bare seen, are not deep is the world, and they 
appear only as unstable, superadded actiritiea, 
employments of oar fiee^m, after the work of 
life is done and the temw of it is allayed. They 
must, therefore, fit tbeir forms, like parasites, to 
the etonter growths to which they cling. 

Herein lies the greatest difflealty and nioety of 
art It must xtot only create things abstraetly 
beaotifol, bnt it most ooneiliate all the oompeti- 
tots these may hare to the attention of the world, 
and most know bow to insinuate their charms 
asMDg the objeots of our passion. But this sub* 
serrisney and enforced bumility of beanty is not 
without its rlrtue and rsward. If the eethetio 
habit lie uitder the neoeesity of respecting and ob> 
serving our passions, it possesses the privilege of 
soothing our grie&. Then is no situation so terri¬ 
ble that it may not be telleved by the momentary 
pause of the mind to oonlsmplate it aithetieally. 

Grief itself becomes in this way not wholly 
pain} a sweetnw is added to it by onr refieetion. 
The saddeat soenee may lose their bitterness in 
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tbeir bewitj. Thia miaUtntioo biaIu*, m Itvere, 
th« pi«^ tbe Moset, wbo noeoor their mother, 
Li&, end lopay her for their nartnre bj the com* 
fort of their eontiauel pretence. The sestbetio 
world it limited in iU toope^ it muat snbiait to 
the control of the organizing reason, and not 
tretpaet npon more awful and holj ground. The 
garden muat not enoroeeh apon the oorti'flelds; 
but the eje of the gardener may transfom the 
oom-fieldt themMlves bj dint of loring obeerra* 
tion into a garden of a soberer kind. By finding 
grandeur in our ditaatera, and merriment in our 
mishaps, the msthetie aenw tbns mollifies both, 
and oonaolee os for the frequent impoesibility of 
a wrioos and perfect beaa^. 

{66. All Bubjeete, even the most »«»«* « 
repellent, when the cireumatanoes of »«»>»< «im. 
life tbmat them before ns, can thus be 
obaerred with corioai^ and treated with art. The 
calling forth of these aethetie functions soflena the 
Tiolenoe of our aympatheiio reection. If death, for 
instenoo, did not exist and did not thnut itwlf 
upon our thoughts with painful importunity, art 
would never bare been called npon to soften and 
dignify it, by presenting it in beautiful forms and 
surrounding it with consoling aasooiotiona. Art 
does not seek out the pethetic, the tragio, and the 
absurd i it is life that has Imposed them upon our 
ettention, end enlisted art in their eerrioe, to make 
the oontomplakion of them, since it is inevit^lo, 
et least at tolerable as possible. 
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The agreeableneea of the prewototion U thus 
mixed with the honor of the thing; and the result 
is that while we are saddened hj the truth we ore 
delighted hj the rehiele that eourejs it to us. 
The mixtaie of these emotions constitutes the 
peculiar flavour and poignancy of pathos. But 
because unlovely objects and feelings are often so 
as to be indifferent or so momentoas os to 
be alone in the mind, we are led into the oonfu* 
sioo of supposing that beauty depends upon them 
for its ssthetio value; whereas the tru^ is that 
only hy the addition of positive beauties can these 
evil experienoee be made sgteeable to conteapla- 
tioo. 

There is, ia reality, no such paradox in the 
tragic, comic, and snblims, as has been sometimes 
supposed. We are not pleased by virtue of the 
suggested evils, bat in spite of them; and if ever 
the eharm of the beonUful presentation tinlu so 
low, or tbs vividness of the represented evil rises 
so high, that the balanee is in favour of pain, at 
that very moment the whole object b ecomes bor* 
tible, passes out of the domain ^ art, and can he 
jnstifi^ only by its scientific or moral uses. As 
an mtbstio value it ia destroyed; it ceases to be a 
benefit; and the anthor of it, if be were not made 
harmlsM by the neglect that most soon overtake 
him, would have to be punisbed as a malefactor 
who adds to the harden of mortal life. Per the 
sad, the ridiculous, the grotesque, and the terrible, 
unless they beooms msthetio goods, remain moral 
evils. 
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W« b«T«, thenforft, to study the twIoui asthetie, 
intellectual, end awnl eompeontions by vhiob tbe 
mind can be brougbt to oontcDplate with pltaiore 
a thing which, il exporisnced alone, would be the 
cause of pain. There is, to be sure, a way of 
avoiding ^is inquiry. We might assert that ainoe 
all moderate exeiteaent is pleasant, there is noth* 
ing strange in tho fact that the representation of 
evil should please; for the experience is evil by vir* 
tue of the pain it gives; but it gives pain only when 
felt with great intensity. Obeerred from a^, it is 
a pleasing impression; it is vivid enough to interest, 
but not acute enough to wound. This simple expla> 
nation is possible in all those eases where asthetie 
effect is gained hy tiie inhibition of sympathy. 

The term **evil” is often a conventional epithet; 
a conflagration may be called an evil, because it 
usually involves loss and suffering; but if, without 
earing for a loss and suffering we do not share, we 
are delighted by the blaxe, and still say that what 
pleases us is an svil, ws are using this word as a 
oonventioiial appellatioo, not as tbe mark of a felt 
value. We are not pleased by an evil; we are 
pleased by a vivid and exciting sensation, which Is 
a good, but which has for objective cause an event 
which may indeed be an evil to others, but about 
the coa*e<iuenoss of which we are not thinking at 
all. There i^ in this sense, nothing in all nature, 
perhaps, which is not an evQ; nothu^ which is not 
unfavourable to some Interest, and doss not involw 
some infinitesimal or ultimate suffering in tbs uni- 
vene of lifo. 
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Bat when *« aw ignorant or tbongfctlaaa, Uus 
Buffering u to oa as if it did not exirt The pleas¬ 
ures of drinking and valking ate not tragio to os, 
because ve maybe poisoning some badllns or eruab- 
lug some vorm. To an oniniaeieDt intelligerwe 
aneh acts may be tragio by virtue of the insight 
into their relations to oonflietiag impulsee; but 
nnless these impnlaee are present to the same 
mind, there ia no oonadooaneaa of tragedy. The 
ehild tliat, without understanding of the calami^, 
should watch a ahipwreck from the shore, would 
have a aimple emotion of pleasnn as from a 
jumping jack; what passes for tragic interest ia 
often nothing but this. If he nnderstood the 
event, but was entirely without sympathy, he 
would hare Um wtbetio emotion of tbe careless 
tyrant, to whom tbe notion of snfferixig is no hin¬ 
drance to the enjoyment of the lyre. If the temper 
of his tyranny were purposely cruel, he might add 
to that esthetic delight the hauiy of Seho^- 
fnudt; but the pathos and horror of the sight 
could ooly appeal to a man who realised and 
shared the sn&tings he beheld. 

A greet deal of brutal tragedy has been endured 
in the world because the rndeneea of the repreeso- 
totion, or of the publie, or of both, did not allow a 
(tolly sympathetic reaction to arise. We all smile 
when Punch beats Judy in tbe poppet show. The 
treatineot and not tbe subject is what makes a trag¬ 
edy. A parody of BamlH or of King Ltar would 
not be a tragedy; and these tragedies themeelres 
are not wholly each, but by the strain of wU and 
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noDseaae they oonteio ut, w it w«i«, oeeuioiul 
pArodi«e os thomsolTC*. By trestiag a tn^ mlh 
i«ct bombastieally or wtirieaUy vo eu tom It into 
to aniuaoiiiont for tho pnbliothoy will not fod tho 
gtiefa which w« hare boon carefoJ to hatdetn them 
n pinrt . by arosaing in tbem eoutraiy emotions A 
work, nominally a work of art, may alto appeal to 
non^thetie feelings by iU political bias, brotality, 
or ob^ni^. Bat if an effect of trxte pathos is 
aoaght, the sympathy of the obsarret must be 
aroused; we mast awaken in him the emodoo we 
describe. The intensi^ of the impression must 
not be so sli^t that its painful qn^ity is not felt; 
for it is this Texy sense of pidn, mingling wlA tlm 
asthetic excitement of the spectacle, that gires it 
a tragic or pathetic ooloaring. 

We cannot therefore rest in the assertion that 
tho slighter degree of excitement is pleasant, when 
a greater degree of the same would be diaagreeable 5 
for that principle does not express the essence of 
the matter, which k Chat we must be aware of the 
eril, and oonscioua of it as such, absorbed more or 
less in the experisnoe of the sufferer, and oonse- 
onently suffering ourtelres, before we eu expm- 
ence the essence of tragic emotion. ThU emotion 
must therefore be complex; it must omtwn an 
element of pain overbalaiwed by an element of 
pleasure; in our delight there must be e 
euishable touch of shtinldug and sorrow; for it u 
this conflict and rending of our wil^ this 
tion by what is intrinsically terrible or sad, that 
glres these turbid feelings their depth and pungency. 
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lopnmtf { 57 . A Striking proof of th« oom> 
rtfTMffn ^ poond nsturo of tragic effects eon bs 
girea by a simpis experiment. Bemors 
from any drama —say ftom OcAeffo — 
the eluum of the medium of proseutation; re* 
duos the tmgody to a mere aocoont of th« facts and 
of Uw words spoken, snob as our newspapers almost 
daily oontaiat ^ tragic dignity and beouty 
is entirely lot^ Kothing remains but a disheart- 
eniug item of kumaa foUyi wbieh may stiU exoite 
ouriosi^, but wbiob will ratber defile tbau purify 
tlie mind that eonsiden it. A Freuob poet bos 
said: 

0 a'Wt de rulgabe ebegrin 
Qm eelul d'oM toe rulgalie. 

The oounterpart of this maxim is equally true. 
There is no noMs sorrow sxoept in a noble mind, 
booauso what is noble is the reaction upon tbs 
sorrow, the attitude of tbe man in its ptesenos, 
the language in which be elothes it* tbs associa* 
tions with which be surrounds it, and the fine 
affections and impulses which shine through it. 
Only by suffusing some sinister experienoo with 
this moral light, as a poet may do who carries 
that light within him, oan we raise misfortune 
into tragedy and make it better for ns to temem* 
bor our lives than to forget them. 

There are timee, although rare, whan men are 
noUe in the very moment of paeeion: when that 
passion is nob unqualified, but already mastered by 
reflection and lerollod with truth. Then tbe ex¬ 
perience is itself the tragedy, and no poet is needed 
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to mako it bowtifal in npresontation, ainc* the 
snfferer liaa been an artist himeelf, and has moulded 
what be bna endured. Bat usual]/ theee tiro 
stores have to be tneeessive: first we suffer, alter 
wards we sing. An interval is nocessar/ to nske 
feeling presentable, and subjugate it to that form 
in which alone it is beantifol. 

This form appeals to us in itself, and without 
its aid no subjeot-matter eould become an msthetio 
object. The mote terrible the experieooe do* 
scribed, the more powerful must the art be which 
!a to transform it. For this reason proee and 
Hteralness ate more tolerable in coined/ than in 
traged/i an/ violent passion, an/ overwhelming 
pain, if it is not to make ns tliink of a demonstta* 
tion in patholog/, and bring back the smell of 
ether, must be rendered in the most exalted st/le. 
Metre, rhyme, melody, the widest fliglita of idk- 
eion, the highest rooeitoe of fancy, ate there in 
plaoe. For these enable the mind swept by the 
deepest cosmic harmonies, to endnre and abeorb 
the shrill notes which would be intolerable in a 
poorer setting. 

The sensuous harmony of words, and still moro 
the effects of rhythm, ace indupeusable at this 
height of emotion. Evolutionists have said that 
violent emotion naturally expresses itself in 
rhythm. That is hardly an empirical obeerra* 
tion, nor can the expressiveness of rhythms be 
made definite enough to bear speoifie assoolotion 
with complex feelings. But the suspension snd 
rush of sound and movemont have in themselves 
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a atrODg «ffeot; va ea&not undergo tbam vithont 
profound exeitemeat; and Uua, Ilka nariial muaio, 
nerres u* to oouraga and, a tort of intoxioatioa, 
bears us along amid soenes vhieli might otherwise 
be sickening. The rile effect of literal and dii* 
jointed renderings of suffering, whether in writing 
or acting, ptOTce how necessary is the musical 
qanli^ to tragedy—a bet Aristotle long ago set 
forth. The afflatus of rhythm, ereu if it be tlie 
pomp of the Alexandrine, sublimates the passion, 
and eUrifiee its mntterings into poetry. This 
breadth and rationali^ are necessary to art, which 
is not skill merely, but skill in the eerrlee of 


f 66. To the value of these aensoous 
and formal elementa must be added the 
eoQtinual soggestioa of beantifol and 
happy things, whioh no tragedy is som¬ 
bre enough to exclude. Even if we do not go ao 
far as to intersperse comie soenee and pbtasee into 
a pathetic snbject, —a rude device, sinoe the oomio 
passages themselves need that purifying which 
they are meant to effeet, — we must at least relieve 
out theme with pleasing esaociations. For this 
reason we have psdacee for our scene, tank, beaufy, 
and virtue in out heroes, nobilify in their paasions 
and in their &te, end altogether a tort of glorifica¬ 
tion of life withrat which tragedy would lose both 
in depth of pathos —since things so precious are 
deetroyed—and in subtiefy of charm, ainoe things 
so precious axe manifested. 


beauty. 
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Indeed, one of tbe ebicf that tragedies 

bare u the euggeetion of what tb^ might hare 
been if thej liad not been tragedies. The bappi- 
nets wliiob glimracra through them, the liopee, 
loTet, and ambitions of wbi^ it is made^ these 
things fascinate os, and win our sympatlij; so 
that we are all the more willing to suffer with our 
lieroee, eren if we are at tbe same time all the 
more sensitiTS to their suffering. Too wicked a 
ohaiactor or too unrelieved a situation revolts us 
for this reason. We do not find enough expression 
of good to make us endure the expression of the 
evil. 

A curioos exception to this rule, which, however, 
adiairabljr illustrates the fundamental principle of 
it, is whm bjr the diversity of evils represented 
the mind is relieved from painful abeorption in any 
of them. There is a scene in King Ltar, whem tits 
horror of tbs storm is made to brood over at least 
four miseries, that of the king, of the fool, of Edgar 
in his real person, and of Edgar in his assumed 
character. Tlt« viridnees of each of these por¬ 
trayals, with its different note of pathos, kwps 
the mind detached and free, foroea it to compare 
and reflect, and thereby to nniversalise the spec¬ 
tacle. Yet even here, the beantifnl effect is not 
secured without eone touehes of good. How modi 
is not gained by the dumb fidelity of the fool, and 
by the sublime humanity of Lear, when he says, 
*‘Art eold? There is a part of me is sorry for 
thee yet." 

Yet all these oompensatlons would probably be 
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unarulingbat tut aootlMr which tlM saddest things 
often bare, —the eompensatioa of being tnie. Cor 
pnetieal and istellaetual naton U deeplj intu* 
ttstad in tnth. What deaertbea fact appeals to ua 
for that reason; it has an inalienable interest. 
Howeset unpleasant tnitb ma/ ptoTO, we long to 
know it, partlj perbapa beoaose experience has 
shown ns the pradenes of this kind of intelleetani 
ooorage, and chiefly hseanse the eonscioosness of 
ignorance and the dread of the onkoosm is more 
tormenting than any possible disooTery. A ptimi* 
tire instinct makes us ton the ^es fall on any 
object that appean in the dim borderland of onr 
field of Tkion -> and this all the more qnioUy, the 
more terrible that object threatens to be. 

This physical thirst for seeing has its inte ll ectoa l 
extansion. We eoret truth, and to attain it, amid 
all ia a lopreme aatia&ction. Kow this 

aatisfaetion the repreeenUtion of evil can also 
afford. Whether we hear the account of some 
peraonal accident, or listen to the eymbolic repre* 
sentation of the iuhereot tragedy of life, we enTS 
the tame knowledge; the desire for troth makes 
us weloome eagerly whatever oomes in ita name. 
To be sure, the relief of soch instruetion does not 
of itself eoastitnte an ssthetio pleasure: the other 
eonditiODS of beauty remain to be fulfilled. But 
the aatisfaetion of so imperious an intellectual 
instiuct iosates our willing attention to the tragic 
object, and strengtheos the bold which any beanties 
it may po sse ss will take upon ns. An intellactiual 
value stands ready to be transmuted into an sa* 
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tbfttio one, If onoe its disooniTeneu is lost, sad it 
is left hSDgUig sboat the object as s vsgoe Mose 
of digni^ snd mesning. 

To tbis must be added the specific plessuie of 
reoognitioa, one of the keenest wo hsve, and the 
sentiroental one of nursing our own grieib 
dignifying them by assimilation to a less inglo- 
riottS repreeentatitm of them. Hera we hare truth 
on a small scale; conformity in the fiction to 
incidents of our persoual experieuoe. Such cor* 
teepondences are the basis of moeh popular ap' 
preoiati<m of ttirial and undigested works tlmt 
appeal to some momentary phase of life or feel* 
ing, aod disappear with it. They haTO the ralne 
of personal stimulants only; they uerer aohieTO 
beauty. Like tlis soureuirs of lost season’s gaye* 
ties, or the diary of an early lore, they are often 
hideous in tbemielree in proportion os they ate 
redolent with personal associations. But howercr 
hopelessly mere history or confession may to 
eonatitute a work of art, a work of art that has an 
historical warrant, either literal or symbolical, 
gains the support of that ririd interest we hare in 
facts. And many tragedies and faroee, that to a 
mind without experience of this sublnnary world 
might seem monstrous and disgusting fietioos, may 
oome to be forgiren and eren perhaps pteferted 
orer all else, when they are fou^ to be a sketch 
from life. 

Truth is thus the excuse which ugliness hss 
for being, klany people, In whom the pursuit 
of kuowledgs aod the indulgenee in sentiment 
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hsTft l*fl iK> TOom for tbt cultiTStioB of tlw m* 
tbetio look is art tatiier for tbi« «zprM- 

tioa of foot or of pauioa than tor the rerelation 
of beaaty. Th^ aoeordiogly piodnce and admire 
votka witbont iotrinsio raloe. Thej employ the 
prooednre of the fine aria irithont aa eye to what 
oan give pleaann in the efteot. They invoke rather 
the a priori foterert wbioh men are expected to 
have in the •nb>et'inatter, or in the theoriee and 
moral implied in the piceeatatioo of it. Inata ad 
of ruing the allatamesta of art to inipire wiadom, 
they reqoiie an appreciation of wisdom to make ns 
endure their lack of art. 

Of coarse, the instroments of the arts are 
p BhJ ift proper^ and any one ie free to turn them 
to new usee. It wonld be an interesting devel* 
opment of civilization if they eboold now be 
employed only as methods of recording eeientifie 
and pereooal oonfeesiona. Bnt the experi* 
ment has not toeoeeded and can hardly snooeed. 
There are other eimpler, clearer, and more satis¬ 
fying ways of expoon^ng truth. A man who 
is really a stodeot of history or philosophy will 
sever rest with the vagoe and partial oraolee of 
poetry, not to speak of the inarticulate snggee- 
ti ffM of the plastic arte. He will at oaoe make 
for the principlei which art cann o t expteee, 
even if it esn embody them, and when those prin¬ 
ciples an attained, the works of ar^ if they had 
BO other valoe than that of saggesting them, will 
lapse from hie mind. Forms will give place to 
formnlas as bieroglyphioe have given place to the 
letters of the alphabet. 
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If, oa th« otb«r kftod, tke primary intaratt ia 
really la beau^, and oaly the oonfualon of a 
moral roToIatioa has obaeured for a while the 
viaioo of the ideal, thea aa the mind regains 
its mastery over the world, and digests its new 
experieuoe, the imr^ioation will again be liber¬ 
al^, and create its forms by its inward affini¬ 
ties, leaving all Ute weary harden, arehsaologioal, 
psyehologiool, and ethioal, to those whose busi¬ 
ness is not to delight. Bat the sudden inimda- 
tion of seienco and sentiment wbieb has made 
the mind of the nineteenth century eo confused, 
by overloading ns with materials and bteahing 
up our habits of apperception and our ideals, 
has led to an exelnsive sense of the value of 
ezpressivenesa, until this 1ms been almost iden- 
tified with beou^. This exaggeratton can best 
prove how the expression of truth may enter into 
the play of cstbetie foroea, and give a valne to 
repreeentations wbieb, hot lor it, would be re- 
P<^iv6. 

f 69 . Hitherto we have been coasid* m *»«»• 
ering thoee elements of a patbetie pres* 
entation which may mitigate our sympathetic 
emotion, and make it on the whole agreeable. 
Tliese consist in the intrinsic beantiee of the 
medium of presentation, and in the oonoomitant 
manifestation of varions goods, notably of truth. 
The mixture of these values is perhaps all we have 
in mildly pathetio works, in the preeeace of which 
we are tolerably aware of a sort of balance and 
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of •motions. The somw nnd the 
beui^, the hofMlessBen sod the coDSolstioo, min¬ 
gle sod merge into s kind of jo; vkioh hse its 
poigosoej’, indeed, bat which is fiu too passive 
and penitential to oontain the londeo- and sublimer 
of oar tngio moods. In these there is a whole¬ 
ness, a strength, and a raptor*, whiah still de ma n ds 
an explanation. 

Where this explanation is to be foond maj 
be goeesed from the following circonstanee. The 
pathetic is a quality of the object, at onee lov¬ 
able and sad, which we aeoept and allow to flow 
in upon the sonl; bat the heroio U an attitude 
of the will, bj whieh the voices of the onter 
world are sikooed, and a moral energy, flowing 
from within, is mads to triumph over them. If 
we foil, tbe^ore, to discover, by analysis of the 
object, anything whieh eould make it snblime, we 
most not ta surprised at oar foilore. We most re¬ 
member that the object is always but a portion of 
oar conseioasneet: that portion which has enoagh 
coherence and articolatum to be reoognixed as per¬ 
manent and projected into the outer world. But 
consciouBness reauuns ons^ in spite of this diversi¬ 
fication of its content, and the object is not really 
indspendsot, but is in constant relation to the rest 
of tik mind, in the midst of whieh it swims like a 
babble on a dark surface of water. 

The asthetio effect of objects is always due to tbs 
total emotional value of the oonsedousaess in which 
they exist We merely attribate this valos to tbs 
obj^ by t projection whieh is the ground of the 
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apparsat objcetiritjr of bean^. SomHimM this 
^ue uoaj b« inbaiwt iu the prooen by irhioh the 
object itself is peroeired} we have eeneucus 
aad formal beao^i oometiiDee the valae may 
be due to the incipient formation of other ideas, 
which the peioepiion of this object evohei; then we 
hare beau^ of expieasion. B«t among the ideas 
with which every objeot has reUtion tlmre is one 
▼agneet, most oompreheoslre, and most powerful 
CT ifj namely, the idea of self. The impulses, mem¬ 
ories, principles, and energies which we designate 
by that word baffle enumeration: indeed, they con- 
etantly fade and change into one another; and 
whether the self is anything, ererything. or noth¬ 
ing depends on the aspect of h which we momen¬ 
tarily fl*» and especially on the definite objeot with 
whu^ we oonteast it. 

Jfow, it is the essential privily of beauty to ao 
aynthesue and bring to a toons the rarioua impulses 
of the eelf, eo suspend them to a eingle im^ 
that a groat peaoe falls upon that perturbed king¬ 
dom. In the experience of tines momentary har¬ 
monies we hare the basis of the enjoyment of boau^, 
and of all its mystical meanings. But there are 
always two methods of securing harmony: one is 
to unify all the gireu elements, and another U to 
reject and expungo all the elements that refuse to 
be unified. Unity by inclusion gives us beau¬ 
tiful: ujiity by exclusion, opposition, and ieolation 
gives us the sublime. Both ate pleasurea: but the 
pleasure of the one is warm, pas8iv^ and pervasive: 
that of the other cold, imperious, and keen. Tbe 
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one id«atifie« ns vith tb« world, tL« other ndeea 
uatboTeit 

There eu be oo diffioul^ in ondorstendiBg bow 
the expreesion of eril in the objeirt ruj be the 
of this heroic reection of the eonl. In the 
first plsoe, the eril may be felt; but et the same 
t.ip»e the eonse that, great as it may be in itself, 
it esanot touch ns, may itimulate extiaordinarUy 
the conseioDxaeM of our own wholeness. This is 
the loblimity which Lucrctios calls "sweet** in the 
famous lines in which be so justly analyzes it. 
We are not pleased because another toflen an evil, 
but bsosQse, seeing it is an eril, we see at the same 
time our own Immooity from it. We might soften 
the picture a little, and parhape make the prlnaiple 
even clearer by eo doing. The shipwreck obeerred 
from tbe shore does not lesTS ns wholly nnmorod; 
we suffer, also, sad if poetib^ would help. So, 
too, the epeetacle of the erring world must sadden 
tbe phlloeopher even in the Acropolis of his wis* 
dom; he would, if it might be, desce n d from hie 
meditation and teaeh. But those movementa of 
sympathy are quickly inhibited by despair of sue- 
eess; impossibility of action is a great condition 
of tbe sublime. If we ooald oonnt the stars, we 
should not weep before them. While we think we 
ean ohauge the drama of history, and of our own 
lives, we are not awed by our dMtiny. But when 
the evil is irreparable, when our life is lived, a 
stroDg spirit hu tbe sublime resource of standing 
at bay and of surveying almost from the other 
world the vieissitudee of this. 
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The more intioute to biiBMlf ttie tngodj h« is 
able to look back npoa witb calnmecs, the sore 
rabUrae that calmoess is, and the more dirine the 
eoatuj in whieh be aohieree it. For the more of 
the acoideatal Teatore of life we are able to strip 
oorseWes of, the more naked and simple is the 
surririog spirit; the more complete its saperioritf 
and uni^, and, conseqvently, tbe more anqnalified 
its joj. There remains little in ns, then, bot tltat 
intelleetaal essence , whkh sere rat great philoeopheis 
hare called eternal and identified with tbe Divinity. 

A single illnstiaUon may help to fix these pria* 
oiples in the mind. When Othello has discovered 
his fatal error, and is itsolred to take his own 
life, he stops bis groaning, and addresses the 
ambassadors of Tenioe thus: 

Speak ef me as I am s nothing exteDaate, 

Kor aM down auf^t ia malice t ttee, meM yea iptak 
Of one (hat loved, sot wMy, tat too well; 

Of otM 004 oMfly jMloas, taiag wrooght, 

Perplexed tn the extreme: of ene whoee bead, 
like tbe taee ladtea, tbn* e peeri away 
Ueber then eObU tribe; of one oboeetebtaed eyes 
Albeit nauied to tbe smIUbi tMod, 

Drop teen te fast ee tbe AnMaa tnee 
Tbeir medlelMl gna. Bel yoa down tble t 
And eey. beridce, that in Akppo oooe 
When a maligsant and a tarbeacd Ttufc 
Beet e VeoetUn, and tradaeed tbe etate, 

I took by tbe ibroat tbe ctoBaac la 4d dog. 

Aiwt amote blm, tboa 

There is a kind of eritioism that would aee in 
all these allnsions, figures of speech, and wander* 
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ing rftfl wt pyrtf , an tin&ataral nodertag of suicide. 
The naan, «e might be told, aboold have muttered 
a few broken phrasoe, and kiUed himMlf without 
tbU pomp ol deelamation, like the jealoae hus¬ 
bands in the daily papers. Bnt the owTeatioDs 
of the tragio stage are more &Tourabla to psycho* 
truth the oosTeationa of real life. If 
we nty trust the imagination (and la i mag in a ti on 
lies, as we have seen, the teat of proprio^), this 
ie what Othello would have felt. If he had not 
expressed it, his dombneae would have been doe to 
external hindranoee, not to the failure in hie mind 
of just sneh oemplez and rbetorioal thoughts as 
the poet lus put into hie mouth. The height of 
peatioQ is naturally ooinplex and rhetorical. Ix>ve 
jxtakee ns poets, and the approach of death ibonld 
make as phOoeophera. W^n a man knows that 
])ie life ie over, ho ean look ha ck upon it from a 
universal standpoint. He has nothing mote to 
live for, but if the energy of bis mind reraiuns 
unimpaired, he will still wish to liv^ and, being 
cut oB from his personal ambitions, he will Impnta 
to himself a kind of vicarione immortality by 
idoatifying himself with what is etem^. He 
speaks of himself ae be ie, or rather as he was. 
He suras himself up, and points to his aehicve* 
moot, 'nui I have been, says tu^ this I have 
done. 

This oomprehensive and impartial view, this 
synthesis si^ objectifioation of exporienee, consti* 
tutos the liberation of the soul and the ossenoe of 
sublimity. That the hero attains it at the end 
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us, as it ooasolfts him, for bis bideoos 
misfortunM. Our pity and t«m>r are indeed 
purged} irt go away knowing tbat^ howsTer tangled 
the net may be in which we feel ounelres caught, 
there is Ubamtion beyond, and an ultimate pesos. 


$ 60. So natural is the relation be- 

tween the Tiwidoonoeption of great erils, 
and that aelf-aaeertioo of the soul wbieb •*“ 
giTos the emotion of the sublime, that the suUimo 
is often thought to depend upon the terror which 
th fw conceiTod erils inspire. To be sure, that 
terror would have to be inhibited and subdued, 
otherwise we should have a passion too saute to be 
incorporated in any object} the sublime would not 
appear as an mstbetie qnsUty in things, but remain 
merely an emotional state in the subject. But Uiia 
aubdued and objeotiSed terror is what is ooinmonly 
regarded as the esaenoe of the aublime, and so great 
an authority aa Aristotle would seem to coante* 

nance some such definition. The usual eause of the 

sublime is here confused, however, with the sub¬ 
lime itself. The suggestion of terror makes us 
withdraw into ouraelTes; there with the euperren- 
ins ooDSciousoesB of safety or indiffeienee cooes a 
rebound, and we have that emotion of detachment 
and liberation in which the sublime rually ooosists. 

Thoughts and aotions are properly aublime, and 
Tisible things only by analogy and suggestion when 
they indooe a oertain moral emotion} whereas 
beauty belongs properly to sensible things, and 
can be predicated of moral facts only by a figure 
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of rhetorie. Wlut we objectify in beeafy ie « 
eeautioa. Whet we objectify ia the lablime ie ea 
eet. TbU eot ie neoeueriJj pleeeeat, for if it 
won BOt ^ eublime would be a bed qualify and 
one we ehoold rather new enooooter in the world. 
The gloriooe jaj of eelf*aeeeition in the &oe of an 
Qooonttollable world ia indeed n deep and entire, 
that it fumiebes jtut that trmoeeqtdent element of 
worth for whieh we were looking when we tried to 
undenUad bow the expreeeion of pain could some- 
timee pleaee. It ean pleaee, not in itael^ but 
becaoee it U balaneed and annulled by poeitire 
pleasure!, eepecially tbie final and Tktorioue 
one of detachment If the expression of eril 
eeems oeoessazy to the sublime, it ie so only as a 
oondition of this moral reaotioa. 

We an oommonly too mneb engrossed in objeete 
and too little oentnd in oocMlres and our inalien¬ 
able will, to see the sublioify of a pleasing proepeet 
We are then enticed end filtered, and won over to 
a oommeioe with these external goods, and the 000- 
iommation of oar happineee would lie in the per¬ 
fect ocnapnbension and enjoyment of their nature. 
This is the office of art and of lore; and its partial 
fnlAlment is seen in ereiy perception of beaufy. 
Bnt when we are ohaoked in this f^npatbetie 
endearoor after unify and oomprehension; whan 
we eome upon a great aril or an imoonoilable 
power, we are driren to seek cor happiness by the 
shorter sod hetoie road; then we recognise the 
hopeless foceigunees of what lies before ns, and 
stiffen ouiealree against it. We thus for the first 
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time rftaoli the eenee of cmi poesiUe eepentioa 
from our world, end of our ebetrect etabili^i tad 
with this oomes the eaUime. 

Dat although experieoee of evil is the common* 
est approach to this attitude of mind, and we eom* 
monlj become philosophers onlj after despairing 
of mstiaotive happiness, jet there ie nothing 
impoesible in the attainment of detaobment by 
other chaonela. ‘Rm immense is sublime as well 
as the terrible; and mere Infinity of the objeeh 
like ite boetile nature, Mn hare effeet of mak* 
ing the mind recoil upon itself. lofisS^, like 
hostility, temoTes ua from things, and makes us 
ooDScions of out iudependenoe. The simultaneous 
Tiew of many things, innumerable attractions felt 
together, pn^ooe equilibrium and isdiffemoce, as 
effectually as the ezolusioo of alL If we may «11 
the liberation of the self the coneeiouanses of 
eril in the world, the Stow sublime, we may assert 
there is also an Epicurean sublime, wbieh oon* 
aists in liberation by equipoise. Any wide satTey 
is sublime in that fashion. Each detail may be 
besatifnl. We may eren be reedy with a pasaion- 
ate reeponM to its appeal. We may think wo ooret 
every sort of plouure, and lean to every kind of 
vigorous, impulsive life. But let an infinite peno* 
rama be enddenly unfolded; the will it instantly 
paralysed, and the heart choked. It is impossible 
to desire everything at wioe, and when all is 
offered and approved, it U impoesible to ehoose 
everything. In this suspense, the mind soars into 
a kind of heaven, benevolent but unmoved. 
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Thia ia the attito^ of all mlada to which breadth 
of intemt or leagth of ^ean haa brought iwU n ffo 
and dlgniQr. TIm saeerdotal qoiJi^ of old age 
ooiaea from thia aame Bjn&peUij in diainterested* 
neaa. Old mea fall of harry and poaaion appear 
aa foola, becauae we underatond that their expe¬ 
rience haa not left enough mark apon their br^ 
to qualify with the memoiy of other gooda any 
object that may be now preaented. We eannot 
venerate any one in whom appreoiation ia not 
divoteed from deatie. And thia elevation and 
detac h m e at of the heart need not follow upon any 
great diuppointment; it ia fineat and aweetcat 
where it is the gradual ^it of many affeotiona 
now merged and mellowed into a nataral piety. 
Indeed, we are able to frame oox idee of the Deity 
on no other model. 

When the pantheiata try to ooneaire all the 
parte of nature aa forming a single being, which 
aball contain them all and yet have obecluta unify, 
they find themaelves aoon denying the 
of the world they ate trying to deify} for hotnre, 
reduced to the unify it wc^d oesame in on oia- 
niacient mind, ia no longer oatore, but eome- 
thiog simple and impoasible, the exact opposite 
of the real world. Sneh on opposition would oon- 
stitnte the liberatioa of tiie divine mind from 
nature, end its exiatenoe aa a eelf-eonseioui indi¬ 
vidual. The effort after oomprebeaaiveneea of 
view redooee things to unify, but thia unify stands 
out in opposition to the manifold phenomena which 
it troasoenda, ood rejecta aa unreaL 
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Kow tbU destnutiou of natoio, wbieh th» mote- 
phyaicioDS ainoe Pumeoidea baro ao oftoo repotted 
(nttore neTertbeleea aorriTuig atill), ia bat a theo* 
retioal oounterpart tad hjpostaaia of wbat bappena 
in erety xnaa’a eoaaeleace when tbs oompraben* 
aiTsneaa of hU txpsrLeaea lifts him into tboagbt, 
into abstraction. Tbs aesas of the aobUme is 
eascntially mystical: it is the tranaeendiag of dis* 
tinct perception in favoar of a feeling of unity and 
volume. ^ in the moral epbsrs, we have the 
mutnal oanoelUng of tbs paiaioas in tbs bteaat 
t bitt inolades them all, and their final eabsidsneo 
the glance that comprehends them. Ibis 
is the Epicurean approach to detachment and par- 
feotUm; it leads by aystsmatio aoceptanoe of in¬ 
stinct to tbs same goal whiob the stoic and the 
aaoetio roach by eyatsmatlo rejeetion of instinct. 
It is thus possible to be moved to tliat self-sainn- 
oiiisement which eonstitutss tbs sublime, even when 
the object contains no expression of evil 

Thia oooelueion supports that part of our defini¬ 
tion of beauty whiob declares that the values bssufy 
contains are all positiTs; a definition which ws 
should hare had to change if ws bed found that 
the suUims depended upon tbs suggestion of evil 
for its effect But the snUlms is not the ugly, as 
some descriptions of it might Iced us to luppoeci 
it is the supremely, the intoxios^ingly beautiful. 
It is the pleesure of contemplation reaching such 
an intensity that it begins to lose its objectivi^, 
and to declare itself, wbat it always fundamentally 
was, an inward passion of the eouh For while ia 
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Ute bemtUol w« find tite perfeetion «f Uf« by aiak- 
iof into tbe object in the aubUiae we find n porer 
And more innlienAble pcrfeetioa by defying tbe 
object altogether. Tbe aurpriaed eaUrgement of 
viaioD, the cudden eeoepe from our ordinary inter* 
eata and the identifieetion of ooraelTea vith aoue* 
thing permanent and aaperboniaa, eometbing much 
more abatraet and iTulienahle than onr changing per- 
aonality, all thia oarriaa oa away from the blurred 
objeeta before ua,aed raiaea oa into a aort of eeataay. 

In the trite examplee of the anhlime, where we 
apeak of the raat maaa, atrengtb, and dorabilify 
of objects, or of their ainiater aspect, as if we were 
moved by them on aeooont of onr own danger, we 
seem to miee the point. For tbe enggeetion of our 
own duger would prodnoe a touch of fear; it 
would be a praetiml peeeion, or if it eonid by 
ehanee be objeetiSod enough to become methetic, it 
would merely make tbe objcet hatefnl and repol* 
aive, lika a mangled oorpee. The objea ia anblime 
when wa forget onr danger, when we eecape from 
ouraelvea altogether, and live as it were in the 
object itself, energising in imitation of its more* 
nmnt, and saying, “Be thou me, impetuous onel” 
This passage into the object, to live its life, ia 
indeed a obaracteristic of aU perfect oontempla* 
tion. But when in tbna translating ourselves we 
rise and play a higher personage, feeling the exhila¬ 
ration of a life freer and wilder than onr own, then 
the experience ia one of snblimify. The emotion 
comes not from the eituation we observe, but from 
the powers we conceive we &il to ayinpatbise with 
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the stnif^Img sailozs beeuse wt sjmpathiu too 
miieh with the wind end vaTte. Anl^ thif nytti* 
oal oneltj ean extend eTen to ooreelTea; we ean 
BO feel the fiwriaation of the eoamie foroM that 
eogolf na as to take a fietoe yxy in the thoofbt of 
oar own destraetion. We can identify oni^vee 
with the abetraetest essence of tealify, and, taieed 
to that height, despise the homan aoe^nts of oar 
own nature. Lord, we eaj, though thoa slajr me, 
yet will I trust in thee. The sense of suffering 
disappears in the sense of life and the 
OTerwhelms the understanding. 

{61. Something analogous takes plaee 
in the other splieres where an asthetie Talus seems 
to arise out ot snggections of erU, in the oomi^ 
namely, and the grotesque. But here the ttane* 
latioQ of our eympatbiee is partinl, and we are 
earned away from onrselres only to become 
smaller. The larger houanify, which eannot be 
abeorbed, renudns reedy to contradict the abeurd* 
ify o( our fiotion. The exoellenoe of comedy liee 
in the inritation to wander along some by*patb of 
the fancy, among eoenee sot eeeeatially impossible, 
but not to be >«tp>li y enacted by ue on aooouDt of 
the fixed oireunutanoee of our Uree. If the pioture 
is agreeaUe, we allow ooiselree to dream it true. 
We forget its relations; we forbid the eye to 
wander beyond the frame of the stage, or the 
eonrentions of the fiction. We indulge an Ulu* 
sioQ which deepens our sense of the eesential 
pleasantnesa of things. 
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So fsr, tbeio is aothiag is oomedy thst is BOi 
delightfal, sxeept, pwhfcps, the nuHneat irhea 
it is orer. Bnt fietioD, lQc« sU enror or sth 
strsetum, ia aeoewsrily eastsUe; sad the awikea* 
iog is aot slwsye reeetred for the d i s h ea r t enin g 
moaMBt at the end. Srerjwhere, when we are 
dealing with pretension or mittahe, we eome 
npoa raddea aad ririd eontradietions; changes of 
riew, tmtsfoTsatioBS of apperoeption whioh are 
extremely etunnlating to ttie imagination. We 
hare ipoken of one of these: wbw the sudden 
diaeolotioB of our eomaoa habits of thought lifts 
ns into a mystical contemplation, filled with the 
sense of the snblune ■, when the transformation is 
baoh to oommoD sense and realty, and away from 
some Setioo, we bare a rtry dlffsteat amotion. We 
feel cheated, reliered, abashed, or amnsed, in pro¬ 
portion as our sympathy attaohea more to the point 
of view surrendered or to that attained. 

Ihe disintegration of mental forms and their 
redintegration is the life of the imigination. It 
is a spiritnal ptoeees of birth and death, antrition 
and generation. The strongest emotions aeoom- 
peny these changes, and rary infinitely with their 
Tsnations. All the qnalitiac of disooutee, wit, 
eloquence, eogeaey, absurdity, are feelings ind- 
dental to this proeees, end inTolsed ia the juxta¬ 
positions, tensions, and rsaolntions of onr ideas. 
Doubtless the last explanation of theee things 
would be earebial; but we are as yet eonfined to 
rerbal deeeriptioos aad elaasifioatiou of them, 
which are always more or less arbitrary. 
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‘Die moet ocraspieqoo* heading* gndar wltiel] 
ooioie eff«eta are gathered are porhape iocoogru* 
and degradatioiL Dot olearljr it be the 

logical eaeenee of inoongmity or degradation 
eoutitutei the eomic; for then ooatradiction and 
deterioration voold alwayi amnae. Amnaement 
i« a maoh more directly physical thing. We may 
be amosed without any idea at all, aa when we are 
tickled, or laugh in aympathy with others by a 
oontagioua imitation of their geetutea. We may 
be a m ueed by the mere repetition of a thing at 
first not amusing. There mnsi therefore be some 
nerrona ezoiteoeut on which Uie feeling of amnae- 
ment directly depends, although thia excitement 
may moet often coincide with a sudden transition 
to an iseongnoos or meaner image. Kor can we 
suppose that particular idsatioDal excitement to be 
entirely diasimilar to all othere; wit is often hardly 
distinguiabable from brillianoy, as bomoor from 
pathoa. We most, therefore, l» satisfied with say 
iag vaguely that tbs prooees of ideation involvee 
various feelings of morement and relatkm, — feel¬ 
ings capable of infinite gradation and eomplexi^, 
and tanging from sublimity to tedium and from 
pathoa to uneentrollable merriment. 

Certain crude and obvions cases of the eomie 
seem to consist of little more than a shook of sur- 
prise: a pun is a tort of jack-in-the-box, popping 
from nowhere into our plodding thoughts. The 
liveliness of the interruption, and its futiliWi often 
please; dvlce ail desipere fa loeo; and yet tb^ who 
most endure the society of inveterate jokers ktww 
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bow iotoluaUe Uut tort of seiotUlotion ou bo* 
ooQ*. nun ij sometbiog inboreotlj ralgar about 
it; perbapi bwaoM ou train of tbooght cannot be 
verj eatertainiug in itaelf when we are to glad to 
break in upon it with irreleTant anllitiee. The 
same undertone of diignet minglae with other awua* 
ing nupriaae, as when a dignified personage slips 
and falls, or some dugnlse is thrown off, or those 
things ate mentimed and deeoribed which eonren- 
tion ignores. The noreltj and the freedom please, 
jet the shook often ontlasts the pleasure, and we 
hare cases to wish we had been stimnlatod bjr some* 
thin g which ^ not inrolTs this dsgiadatimi. So, 
also, the impoesibilitj in plaosibiU^ wbieh ticklee 
the fraerf in Irish boUi^ and in wild exaggerations, 
learee an uncomfortable impression, a certain after* 
taste of foolishness. 

The reason will be apparent if sre stop to ana* 
^se the sitostion. We hare a proeaic ba^groond 
common sense end ererj-daj lealiQr; upon this 
baekgroond an nnsxpeeted idea suddenly impinges. 
Bot the thing is a futility. The ooraie aeeident 
falsifies the nature before o% starts a wrong anal* 
ogy in the mind, a soggeetion that cannot be 
carried out. In a word, we are in the presence 
of an absurdity; and man, being a rational ani* 
mal, can like absurdly no better «h«n be can 
like huuger or oohL A pinch of either may not 
be so bad, and he will endure it merrily enough if 
you repay him with ahnndanee of warm riotuals; 
so, too^ hs will play with all kinds of nonsense for 
tbs take of laughter and good fellowship and the 
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tickling of kit faaoj with * tort of enrUatnre of 
thought. But th« qualm niuiiu, and the pleasure 
ia noret perfect. The tome exhUtrotion might 
haTe oome without tho Meificatioo, juet os repoee 
follows more ewilUy after pleount then alter pain* 
ful exertions. 

Fun is a good thing, but onlj when it spoils 
nothing better. The best place for absurdity is in 
the midst of what is already absurd —thw we 
hare the play of faney without the sense of inepti¬ 
tude. Things amuse os in the mouth of a fool that 
would not amuse ns in that 'tf a gentleman; a fact 
which shows bow littls iMojgruity and d^rada- 
tion hare to do with our pleasure in the comb. In 
bet, there u a kind of eongni^ and method even 
in fooling. The incongruous and the d^raded db- 
please tts even there, at hy their nature they must 
at all times. Ths abode which they brbg may 
sometimes bs the ooeasion of a anfatequont plesa- 
uie, by attaaeting our attention, or by stimubting 
passions, sueb as soom, or emelty, or eelf-satb- 
facibn (for there b a good deal of malbe m our 
loro of fun); but the ineongruity and degradation, 
as such, always remab unpleasant. The pleasure 
oomes from the inward rationality and norenMat 
of ths fiction, not from its inconabtency witlt 
anything else. There are a great many topey. 
tu^ worlds poesibls to our bney, Into whidt 
wo like to drop at times. We enjoy the stim¬ 
ulation and the shaking up of our wits. It b 
like getting into a new posture, or bearbg a new 
song. 
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NonMBta ia good oalj boetoBO oomuoo sonao ia 
ao limitod. For maos, after all, ia oo« oonTea* 
tioo picked oat of a tbooaaad. We lore expanaioo, 
not diaofder, aad vbea we attaia freedom vitboot 
iocongmitj we bare a naeb greater and a moeb 
porer delight. The ezoeUence of wit earn diapenee 
with abeotdi^. For on the eame proeaio beok* 
ground of common eeoae, a oorelW might hare 
appeared that woe not abeord, that etimulated the 
attention quite as mnch ae the ridionlona, widiout 
eo bafSing the intaUigenee. This purer and more 
tboiongblj delightful amusement cornea from what 
we call wit 

VK. f 62. Wit also depends upMi trans- 

formatioo and subetitutioD of ideas. It bae been 
said to consiet in quick aaeo o ia t ion shnilan^. 
The eutetitution must here be ralid, howerer, ai^ 
the similaritjr real, thcogh uufo r eee e n. Unex¬ 
pected justDM makee wH, as sudden incongmi^ 
makee pleasant foolishnea. It is cbaracteristic of 
wit to penetrate into hidden depths of things, to 
pick out there some telling circalustance or relation, 
^ noting which the whole object appear* in a new 
aad dearer light Wit often seems malicious be¬ 
cause analfeis in dieeoTcring common traits and 
nniTereal prineiplee asaininat^ things at the poles 
of being; it can apply to eookery the formnlae of 
theology, and find in the human heart a case of the 
folomin and lerer. We commonly keep the depert- 
ments of experieaee distioct; we think the differ¬ 
ent prineiplee hold in each and that the digni^ of 
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•{4rit U iBOonuiteat with the expUnetioa of it 
bgr phyaickl wuJogj, and the neaaneu of matter 
onwoithf of beiog an illutratioa of moral tratha. 
Lore moat not be elteeod under phyiieal etavinge, 
nor faith under hypootiiatioa. \^en, therefore, 
an original mind orerleape th«oe boundariee, aod 
rocaete its oategoriee, mixing up our old elaaeifiea- 
iions, wo feel that the TaliMa of things ate also 
oonfoeod. But these depended upon a deeper roU* 
tion, upon their reeponse to human needs and aspi* 
latione. All that oan be ehenged by the ezeioise 
of intelligenee is our senee of ^e unity and homo* 
geneity of the world. We may oMne to hold an 
object of thought in lees isolated respect aod an¬ 
other in lots has^ derision; but the pleasoiet we 
derire from all, or our t^al bappineee and 
wonder, will hardly be diminiahsA For thia 
reason the malicious or destructiTe character of 
intelligenoe must not be regarded es fusdamon- 
tal. Wit belittles one thing and dignifies another; 
and its comparisons are ae often fiattering as iron- 
UaL 

The same prooees of mind that we oboerred in 
wit giree riee to those effects we eall charming, 
brilliant or inepired. When Shakespeare says, 

Cosw end Um we, awMt end nwatf, 

TosUi'e a staff vU oot sadare, 

the fancy of the phrase consists in a happy subeti- 
totion, a merry way of saying something both true 
and tender. And where oould we find a more ex¬ 
quisite charm? Bo, to take a weightier example, 
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irhen St Angoatio* ttjt tha Tiitaat of Uia pagaoa 
vara ^tndfd viet», wa hara —at loast if wa oatch 
tha fall zBeaxLiag—a pongaat aaaliailation of con* 
tnrj tbinga, bj fOrca of a powarful priadplaj a 
triomph of tbaotjr, tha boldnaea of whi^ caa onlj 
be matehad bj ita cooaUtonojr. la &ct, a phrasa 
could Bot bo aora brilliant^ or battar condaoM oaa 
theology aod tiro oirilixationa. Hie Latin mind ia 
particalarljr capable of tbia sort of axoallenca. 
Taoitoa alone ooald fomiab a bandied azamplea. 
It goes with tha power of aatlileal aod bitter elo* 
qoeace, a eoit of aeomful mdenaaa of inteUigeBoa, 
that Ttiabaa for tha ooia of a paeaion or of a oharao- 
tar, and afixas to it a more or lata acandalooa labeL 
For in our anolytioal teal it ia often poeeible to 
oondense aod abatzact too nooh. Keali^ ia mote 
fluid and alnaiTO than reaaon, and haa, aa it ware, 
moia dimeaatone than are known area to tha lataat 
geometz;. Henee tha ondarstaadisg, when not 
euffuead with tome glow of ejrmpatbetio emotion or 
eome touch of mjtticiam, girae bat a dr;, omde 
image of tha world. The quality of wit inapizee 
moN admiration than eonfidenoe. It ia a merit 
we ahould miaa little in anj one wa lore. 

Tha sama principle, bowarar, can bare more sea- 
timental embodimenta. When our sabatitationa are 
brooghc OB bj the oxcitement of generous emotion, 
wa call wit inspiration, Ibare is the sama finrUng 
of new analogies, and lifcaniug of disparate thinge; 
there is (he sama tnuuforaatioo of our appercep¬ 
tion. But the brilliaaof is bare not enlj penetrat¬ 
ing, but also exalting. Foe instance: 
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FMM, ptM*. ba linotdMd.hadottaotriMp, 

H« hath »v«kcae<t tron lb* draMu o( Ufa s 
*TU w« tlM vnp(N<t Ut atomy vWooa keap 
WUli phantwBa aa nnptoAubla auUa. 

Then is hen pendox, sod psndoz jostified 
refleetioB. The poet tosljme, lod soslyxes with- 
oat reserre. The dnsm, the itonn, the pbawfaM Wfij 
sad the uDprofitsblenew eeold essily mske s sstiri* 
cal pietan. But the mood is trsasmated; the laiad 
tskee so opwsrd flighty with s Mose.of liberstioo 
from the cooreiitioa it dissolree, sod of freer motion 
in the Tsgaenese beyond. The disintegrstion of our 
idesl here lends to mysticism, sod bomnee of this 
effort towards traasoendenee, tbs brilllsnoy becotnei 
sublime. 

I 63. A different mood osn gire s dif* 
ferent direetioe to the ssme prooeeses. The sym* 
psthy by which we reproduce the feeling of soother, 
is slwsys very much opposed to the lestbotie stti* 
tilde to which the whole world is merely s stinro* 
lus to our sensibili^. In the trsgio, we fasre seen 
bow the sympsthetie feeling, by whkh suffering 
ie sppreeistod snd sbsred, hss to be overlsid by 
many inoidentsl mitbetie pleasures, if the reault* 
ing effect is to be on the whole good. We have 
also seen how the only way in which the ridiculous 
can be kept within the sphere of the mstbctlcally 
good is sbstraetisg it from its relations, and treat* 
ing it as an independent and corioos stimulcs; we 
should stop laughing and begin to be annoyed If 
we tried to make sense out of our ^jsurdity. The 
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less w* hare with aiea the more ex* 

qoisUe ie ow enjojneni of their folly: satlri* 
ool delifht ie eloeely akis to eroel^. Defeet and 
aUhap ftiraolate ou faoey, as blo^ and tortoree 
excite in «• the paseioaa of the beast of prey. The 
more this inhaaaa attitode yields to qrmpathy 
aad reasoo, the less are felly and error capable of 
antosing us. It would therefore seem impossible 
that we should be pleated by the foiUes or absurd* 
itiee of those we lore. And in feet we nerer 
enjoy seeing our own persons in a eatirioal light, 
or any one else for wlwm we really feel affection. 
Eren in ft^oes, the hero aad heroine are seldom 
made ndkrnlons, beeause that would jar npon the 
sympathy with whieh we are expected to regard 
^m. Kerertheiese, the essence of what wo call 
humour is that amusing weaknesses should be oom* 
biiwd with aa amktble hnmaniQr, Whether it be 
in the way of ingesui^, or oddi^, or drollery, the 
humorous person must have an absnid side, or be 
placed ie an abenrd situation. Yet this oomio 
aspect, at whieh we ought to winoe^ teems to ea* 
de» tlM oharucter all the more. This is a parallel 
ease to that of tragedy, where the depth of the woe 
we synpathiM with seems to add to our satiafao* 
fcion. And the explartation of the paradox is the 
asme. We do not enjoy the expreeeion of eril, but 
only tbs pleasant exoitemente that come with it; 
namely, the physical stimulus and the expression 
of good. In tragedy, the misfortunee help to giro 
the impreuion of truth, and to bring ont the noble 
qualities of the hero, but are in themselree depreae* 
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log, BO mu«h 10 th*t 0T9r-t«DtitiT« p«opl« cannot 
•ajoy the beao^ of the repreeenUtioo. So also in 
humour, the paioM Boggcetioos are felt u suoh, 
aod need to be orerbalaooed bj agreeable elemente. 
Theae oome from both directions, troon the aethetic 
and the ejupathetio reaction. On the one band 
there is the eentuons and merely pereeptiee stimu* 
lation, the ooTeltp, the moTement, the TiTaoity of 
tbe epeotaole. On the other hand, there ie the 
luxury of imaginative aynpathy, tbe mental ae- 
similation of another ooogenial expcrienoe, the 
expansion into another life. 

The juxtapoeition of theae two pleasuree pro* 
duoes just that tension and oompliootion in which 
the humorons eonsilts. We are aatirioal, and we 
an friendly at the sane time. The oonscioosneae 
of the friendship gives a regretful and tender touch 
to the satire, and the sting of the eatin mskea the 
friendship a trifle humble and sad. Oon Quixote 
is mad; he is old, useless, and ridieulons, but be 
is the soul of honour, and in all bit laaghable 
adventures we follow him like tbe ghost of our 
better selves. We enjoy hie disoomfituree loo 
much to wish be bad been a perfect Amadis; and 
we have besides a abrewd suspicion that he is the 
only kind of Amadis there can ever be in this 
world. At the tame time it dose ns good to see 
tbe courage of bis idealism, the ingenuity of bis 
wit, and the simplicity of his goodness. But how 
shell we reconcile our sympathy with bis dream 
and our perooptioo of ita absurdity? Tl»e aitua* 
tion is oontiadictory. We are drawn to some di^ 
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femt point of tiow, from which tfao coraedj maj 
BO hmgct Mem eo amuein;. Ae humour booomot 
dMp and reallj different from aatire, it changes 
into pathos, and piwei out of the sphere of the 
ooiaie altofetlier. The misohaoces that were to 
amtite ua aa scoffsra now griere ua as men, and Uie 
Talus of the repretentation depends on the touches 
of beautjr and seriouasesa with which it is adorned. 

{(14. Somethinganalogonsto bnmour 
oan appear in plastio forms, when wa call it the 
grotesqas. This is aa interesting affect produced 
bp sooh a tranaformatioa of an ideal typo aa exag¬ 
gerates one of ita slemeDta or combines it with 
other types. The real excellenoo of this, like 
that of all fletiOD, consists in n-creation; in the 
formation of a thing which nature has not, but 
might eoooeirably hare offciod. We oall theoe 
inrentions oomie and grotesqae when we are oon* 
aidering their diTorgenoe from the nataral rather 
tljan their inward poesihili^. But the latter oon- 
stitutee their real charm; and the more we study 
and dsTslopa them, the batter wa uodaratand it. 
The incongruity with the oonrentional type then 
disappears, and what was impoosible and ridicnloos 
at first takes ita plaee anumg recognised Ideals. 
The eentaar and the latyr are no longer grotaoque; 
the 9 pe la aooapted. And the grotaaquaneaa of 
an indiridoal has oaMntially the tame nature. If 
wa like tbs inward harmony, the charaoteristio 
balance of his features, we are able to disengage 
this indiridoal from the elasa into which wo were 
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trying (0 foree bin; w« ma forget the ezpeota* 
tiou which he wu going to diMppoint. The ogli- 
oeM then diMppMie, and only the reowertion of 
tho old habit a^ demand can make na regard him 
aa in any way extravagant. 

What appean w grotaeqae may bo inUinsieally 
inferior or enporior to the normal. That ia a 
queetion of ita abetraot maUrial and form. But 
until tho now object impreasoa ita form on our 
imagination, oo that wo con graap ita nnity and 
proportion, it appoara to na aa a jumble and dialor- 
tion of other forma. If thia confuaion ia abaolute, 
tho object ia aioply null; it doeo not oxiat notheti- 
oally, except by virtue of matoriala. But if the 
confuaion ia not aboolnte, and we have an ink* 
ling of the unity and charactor in tho midat of the 
etrangeneaa of the form, then wo have tho gro- 
teaquo. It ia tho half-formed, the perplexed, and 
the auggeotively monatroua. 

The analogy to tho oomlo la very olooo, as wo 
can readily oonooivo that it should bo. In the 
oomio wo have thia aamo juxtaposition of a now 
and an old idea, and if tho new ia not fntile and 
really inconooivablo, it may in time oatabllah itaolf 
in the mind, and cease to be lodicroua. Good wit 
is novel truth, u tho good groteeque is novel 
beauty. But there a» natural oonditieno of organ¬ 
isation, and wo moat net miitake every mnUlation 
for the creation of a new form. Tho tendency of 
aaturo to ootabliah well-mapked apeoioa of ammals 
abowe whet varioua oombinatiosa are moot atable 
in tho face of phyaknl foroee, and there ia a fitae« 
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»l40 for •orrir&l in the mind, which is deteimiaed 
bf the relation of uy form to our fixed method of 
perceptioo. New thing* are therefore generally bod 
becaiue, aa has been well eatd, they are isoape* 
ble of becoming old. A thousand originalitie* are 
piodneed by defect of faculty, for one that is pro* 
duoed by genius. For in the poraoit of beenty, as 
in that of truth, an infinite number of paths lead 
to &Uiire, and only one to snooees. 

n* stuASNr I 86- If these obserrations hare any 
/msm. accuracy, they eoafitm this important 
troth, —that no lesthetic ralue is really 
founded on the experience or the suggestion of 
eril. This ooualnsion will doubtless seem the 
more intereeting if we think of he poesible exten¬ 
sion to the field of ethice and of the implied riodi* 
oatiou of the ideal of moral perfeotlon as something 
essentially definable and attainable. But without 
insisting cm an analogy to ethics, whioh might be 
misleading, we may hasten to state the principle 
which esMrgei from our analysis of expression. 
Expressireness may be fonad in any one thing 
that suggesta anotW, or drawa from association 
with that other any of its emotional colouring. 
^Diere may, therefore, of oourse, be an expressive* 
nsM of evil; but this expressiveness will not have 
any ssthetio value, nu description or lugges* 
ttoo of suffering may have a worth as soienoe or 
discipline, but can nerei in itself enhanoe any 
beau^. Tragedy sad comedy please in spite <d 
this expreseireneas snd not by virtue of it; and 
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»e«pt for the pl«Mui« they gi«, they here bo 
pUoe emonj the fine erti. Kor here they, in each 
e any pleoe in haman life at all; nnleea tiiey 
ue inatromente of tome practical purpose and eerre 
to preach a moral, or aehieTS a bad notoriety. 
Tor ugly thing* can attract attention, although 
they cannot keep It; and the scandal of a new hor¬ 
ror may secure a certain Tulgar admiration which 
follows whaterer ie momentarily oonspiooo^ ^ 
which is attuned eren by crime. Such edmiratioa, 
boweTer, baa nothing •sthetic about it, and u only 
made poielble by the Wuntneee of oui lenae of 


'*Sreffecl of tU pathetic and oomio ia there^ 
never pure; elnoe the expretiion of aoine evil ie 
up with tboee elemeaU by which the wlwde 
aooeale to ua. These elemenU we have seen to M 
thetruth of the pieeentatiou, which Involfes the 
nleaeuree of recognition and oompruhension, the 
^tv of the medium, and the oonoomitant exptee- 

■ion of thlnp intrinsically good. Totbewwn^ 

*11 the ■sthstio Talus of oomio and tia^ U dui| 
and the sympathetic emotion which ar^ ^ m 
the .pecS rf «Til moat nerw- be ^ 

ATenower theee pleasuree of ooutemplation, elee 

.bi~. •»«>»<. duu«,w »d 1— 

^wcutofor^g. e( 

the oomio and pathetic is ar^mglj a 

bad taste and of oompatatiTe msensiblU^ to 
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rtadied; but tbe e*re bu act sIvsts sue- 

oo«dod ia AToUUng tU ikagei* ot th« pstbetie, wul 
hutorj ia Ml of failum due to boabw^ cariM- 
taie, and oninitigatod horror, la all theaa tho 
effort to be exprenire hu traaegreued the eondi* 
tioaa of pleaaiag effeot For the ueatiTe aad 
imitative impulie ia iodiecriminate. It does aot 
ooaaidet the eveatsal beaa^ of the effect, bat oaly 
the blind inatinot of aelf-expresaion. Henoe an 
ontrained aad not naturally aenaitire aiad cannot 
diatingoiah or prodnee anything good. This criti* 
cal inoapaeitj hu alvaja been a cases of iailnie 
aad a joat gtonnd for ridieole; bat it remained for 
some thinkers of our time —- a time of little art 
and mnoh nndiaciplined prodootion—to erect this 
abnee into a ptineiple a^ declare that the eaaeaoe 
of beao^ is to exproaa the artdat aad not to delight 
the TOrld. Bat the oooditiona of effect, aad the 
poeaibility of pleasing, are the oalj criterion of 
what ia capable and vorthj of ezpreaaioo. Art 
exists and has valne bj its adaptatioo to these 
univereal cenditione of beautjr. 

nothing bat the good of life enters into tho 
textore of the boaotifol. What charma na in tho 
oonio, vbat stin as in the aoblime and toochee 
OS in tbe pathetic, ia a glimpee of some good; 
imperfection has valoe onl^ aa an incipient per* 
fection. Conld the labont* aad snfferinga of life be 
reduced, aad a better harmony between man aad 
nataro be astabliahed, nothing would bo loot to the 
aits; for tho pare and ultimato value of the oomio 
is dieeorsty, of the pathetic, lore, of the sablime. 
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•xAlUlioo; aad tbM« would still mbeist. ladeedt 
ths 7 would sU be isciMsed; and it hu erer been, 
acoordingly, in the happiest end mcwt prosperotis 
moments of httmanity, when the mind and the 
wo(ld wete Icnit into a brief embraoe, that natural 
beau^ has been best peraeiTed, and art lias won its 
trinnphs. But it sometimes happens, in moments 
less propitious, that the sonl is subdued to what it 
works In, and kasa its power of idealiaatioa and 
hope. By a patbetio and snperstitioua aeU^pre- 
fTft tinw , wa then poniih ouiaslTM for the impar- 
fection of nature. Awed by the magnitude of a 
nality we can no longer oonoeire as free from 
evil, we try to assert that iU eril also ia a good; 
sad we poison the Tery eesenoe of the good to make 
its extension untTertaL We eonfnsa the oauial 
oonnexion of those things in nature whieh wa eaU 
good Of eril by an adrantitious denominatioa, with 
the logical opposition between good and eril them- 
■alres; because one generation makes room for 
another, wa say death is necessary to life ( and 
because the causes of sorrow and joy are so min' 
glad in this world, we oannot oonceira bow, in a 
better world, they might be disentangled. 

This incapaoi^ of the imagination to reconstruct 
the conditions of life and build the frame of things 
neater to the heart’s desire is rery fatal to a steady 
loyalty to what is noble and fine. We surrender 
onrselrea to a kind of misoellaneoua appreciation, 
without standard or goali and calling erery rexii- 
tiouB apparition the name of beauty, we become 
incapable of diacximinatmg its exoelleooe or feel- 
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in; its nine. We aeed to elarifj enr id«4l«, asd 
ealirea oor riaioo of perfeetioiL Ko atheism is to 
terrible u the abeenee of a& ultimate ideal, nor 
ooald any falloze of porer be more contrary to 
Imman natore than the failure of moral imagina¬ 
tion, or more inoompatible vith healthy life. For 
we hare faculties, and habits, and impolMa. These 
are the basis of our demands. And these demands, 
altboogh rariable, eonstitots an erer-preaent in* 
trinsie standard id raise by wbleh we feel and 
jodge. The ideal is immanent in them; for the 
ideal that eorironment in whioh out facul* 
ties would find their freest smployment, and their 
most congenial world. Perfection would be noth¬ 
ing bat life under thoee cooditioas. Aooordiogly 
our eonsoioosnsss of the ideal beoomee disUnct in 
proportion as we adranoe in rirtoe and in propor* 
tiou to the rigour and definiteness with which onr 
{acuities work. When the rital harmony is com- 
piste, when the eui is yntrs, faith in perfeotion 
passm into rision. That man is onh^py indeed, 
who in all his life has hsd no glimpse of perfoo* 
tiOD, who in the eoitesy of lore, or in the flight 
of ooatemplation, has nerer been able to say: It is 
gooh moments of inspiration are the 
eonioe of the arta, whioh bare no higher funotion 
than to renew them. 

A work of art is indeed a monument to such a 
moment, the memorial to suoh a riaion; and Ita 
oham rariee with its power of recalling ua from 
(he distractioas of common life to the joy of a moro 
natural and perfect aotirity. 
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f 98. Tlie p«rf»eti(m thu nretlad it n* immt 
relatir* to oar oatore asd CaoultiM} if 
it were Dot, it ooold hare no vahio for tu. It U 
roTMled to ua in brief momenU, b«t it U not for 
that reaeoD an unstable or fantestio thing. Human 
attention ineTitablj flMbexa; we aarrey tbings in 
sooeeuion, and out aeta of ajmtheaia and our teali* 
xatiMi of &et are only ocoasional. This is the 
tenon of all ont poaeeasionii we am not onin* 
terroptedly oomeiooe of oaiaelrea, oor physioal 
enTironment, our ruling paasiona, or oor deepest 
eoDTiction. What wonder, then, that we am sot 
oonstantly ooeeeions of that p^eotion wbioh is 
the implicit ideal of all our pmfeienoea sad de* 
siiee? We view It only in parts, as pauioo or 
peroeption eucoeseirely direets out attention to iU 
rarioos elenente. Borne of qj neeer try to oon* 
oeire it in ita totality. Yet oOr whole life is an 
aot of worship to this onluiown divinity; erary 
heartfelt prayer is offered befom one ot another of 
its images. 

This ideal of perfection rariee, indeed, but only 
with the Tariationa of oor natom of whioh it is the 
eonnterpart and enteleehy. Them is perhaps no 
mom friToloos nothm than that to which Sohopen* 
hftia ftT has given a new oormncy, that a good, onee 
loees all ite value. The instability of 
oor attention, the need of rest and repair in oor 
organs, makoe a toond of objectt neoeesaiy to oor 
minds; but we tnm from a beaotilol thing, as 
from a troth or a friend, only to retorn inoeesantly, 
and with increasing appreciation. Nor do we lose 
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*U tlM benefit of our eeblereioeate in the intemli 
betveea our eirid reelixMiooe of whet vo here 
geined. The tone of the mind ii pemutoentlj 
raieedj and we lire with that general eesM of 
steadfattneee and reeooroa, whioh ia perhaps the 
kernel of happinese. Knowledge, afti^on, telig* 
ion, and beaatp are not leu oowtaot infiaeaoee 
in a man’s life beoaou his ccosoiouaneM of them 
is iatsmuttent. Eres when aheent, the^ fill the 
ehambere of the mind with a kind of fragranco. 
Tbej hare a eoDtinnal elBcaej, u wall u a peren¬ 
nial worth. 

Then are, indeed, other objeeta of duiie that If 
attained leare nothing bot twtleesoeaa and diuat- 
iafaetion behind them. Theu are the objeote par- 
eued by fools. That each objeote erer attraot us ia. 
a proof of the disorganixation of oar nature, which 
driree ns ia eontrary directions end is at war with 
itself. If we had attained anything like steadineee 
of thought or fixity of character, if we knew oar- 
selres, we ehoold know also oar inalienable utis- 
faotioos. To uy that all goods become worthleu 
in poueuion is either a pieoe of snpeificial satire 
that intentionally deoiu the normid in order to 
make the abnormal teem more shocking, or elu it 
is a oooleuioa of friroHty, a oonfenion that, w 
an idiot nerer learns to distinguish reality amid 
the phantasms of his brain, so we bare nerer 
learned to distinguish true go^ amid oar extrara- 
ganoMof whimandpauion. That troe goods exist 
is Darertheleu e fact of moral experienee. “A 
thing of beauQr is a joy for eror * j a great affeotioo, 
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ft olemr thought, » piofonnd ftod vell-Uiod futh, 
ftr« •UroAl poesewiow. Aad thi» ii not aeitly ft 
fmet, to be aMerted upoti the etithority of tboM 
who know it fay experienoe. It ie • peycbologicftl 
DMOuity. While we retein the mom eeaeoe, we 
noet get the leme iapresaions from the eiune 
objeoU: while we keep onr InitineU end pueiooe, 
we moat punoe the Mme goods; while we bare 
the same powers of ineginetiOB, we must expert* 
ence the seme delight in their exeieiee. Age 
farlDge about, of oooree^ Tariatioa in all these par* 
tieulan, and the tneoeptibiUty of two IndiTidoals 
is neTer exactly eiinilar. But the eaeotnel deoay 
of our peraoDjd energies does not destroy the 
natnnl Tslne of obieota, eo long as the same will 
embodies Itself in other minds, and hnman natore 
subaists in the world. The son is not now unreal 
b otm offl eaeh one of ns in inoeession, and all of os 
in the end, must close our eyes upon it; end yet 
the nan exists for ue only beeanse we petwiTs Ik 
Tbe i d eet baa the same eonditiona of being, but 
baa this advantage over the sun, that we oaanet 

know if iU light is ever destined to fiol us. 

There u then a broad foondation of identity in 
our nature, by virtue of whieh we live in a eommoia 
world, and have an art and a reli^n in oommon. 
That the ideal ehould be ooostant within these 
limite is as inevitable as that it should vary be¬ 
yond them. And eo long a# we exist and recognise 

ourselves individually as persons w ooUeotively as 
human, we must recognise also our immanent ideal, 
the realisation of which wonld constitute perfection 
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for oa. That ideal eazmot be deatrojed ezeept in 
propottioB aa we oueelrea periah. An abaolnte 
pertaetioD, independent of boman natoie and ita 
▼ariationa, mxj intereet the metaphTaioiaoj bat the 
artiat and the man will be aatiafied with a perCeo* 
tUn that ia inaeparable from the oonaeioaaaeae of 
mankixtd, ainee it la at onoo the natoral Tiaioo of 
the and the rational goal of the wilL 

I 07. We hare now atadied the eenae 
of beaotj in what lean to be iU fondamental oani- 
featatioBB, and in aome of the more atriking oompli* 
oationa whieh it ondergoea. In latreTing ao br^ 
a Said we atand in need of aome olawiftratioo and 
eubdiriaion; and we have cboflon the familiar one 
cd matter, form, and expneaion, ae leact likelj to 
lead oe into nee^eaa artUleiali^. But artifioiidi^ 
there moat alwaja be in the dieoanire deeeription 
of aafthing glren ia oonaoioataeaa. Pajrebology 
attenpta what ia perhape impoaaible, namelj, the 
anatomj of life. Mind ia a flaid; the lighta and 
ahadows that flioker through it hare no real boua* 
dariee, and no poaeibilitj of permanonee. Onr 
whole elaaaiBoation of mental facta ia borrowed 
from the phjraieal eoaditiona or ezpresaiona of 
them. The rerj eenaea are diatingniahed becaoee 
of the readiaeea with which we can laolate their 
oater organa. Idaaa can ba identified onlj bj 
identifying their objecta. Teelinge are reoognixed 
their oater ezpreaiion, and whan we try to teeall 
an emotion, we moat do ao by recalling t^ oiroum* 
atanoee in whieh it oeeorred. 
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In dUtiiignUliing, tbnn, in on* mom of botu^, 
no approeintion of Mosiblo an ta ri n i, ono of nintnot 
fom, nnd naothw of nooo i nt od -nXw, wo hare 
boon aiet«l5 following tbo etUblUbod mothod of 
poyohologr, tbo only one by wbicb it is powiblo to 
analjM tbo mind. Wo hsTO dUtioguishod the olo' 
meats of tbo objoot» sad tresUd the feeling so if it 

woiocompooodof ootroopondingpsrU. The worlds 

of Bstoro sad fancy, whioh are the object of 
thotic fooling, osa bo divided into parts in space 
and time. We can then diltlngnish the matorial 
of things from the vspions forma it may auooM- 
sItoIj assumei wo can distingnUh, also, the earliat 
and the later improssions made by tbo same object} 
and wo oan ascertain the oooaistoaeo of one Iraproo- 
sion with noother, or with tbo memory of others. 
But msthetio fooling itself has no parte, and thu 
physiology of ite eausoi is not a description of lU 
proper nstore. 

Bsaoty si we feel it ie something Indooonbsble: 
what it ie or what it means oan nerer be said. By 
appealing to esperiment and memory we can show 
that this feeling variee as certain things vary in 
the objective oonditioaS} that it variee with the 
frequency, for instance, with which a form has 
boon proiODted, or with tho ossooiatoo which tliat 
form b« had in the past This wUl jwtify a 
doscription of the fooling as eompoood of the vmv 
ons oontribotiooe of those objeets. But the feeling 
itself knows nothing of composition not oontrlbo- 
tioDS. It is an affeotion of tho sonl, a oonscious* 
ness of joy and eoourity, a pang, a di«m, a puie 
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plsuoi*. It (ttSatet u object vitboat telling 
whjr; nor bee it utj need to uk the qaution. It 
jutlfiae itulf ud tbe rieioa it gilda; nor ia there 
utj meeaing in seeking for a cause of it, in this 
inward MDse. Beantj exists for the same reason 
that the object which is beautiful exists, or the 
world in which that object lies, or we that look 
upon both. It is an oxperienoe: there is nothing 
more to saj about it. Indeed, if wo look at things 
teleologioally, and as tbej ultimately justify theni- 
selres to ths heart, bsau^ is of idl things what 
least eslls for explanation. For matter and apace 
and time and prineiplss of reason and of evolntion, 
all ON ultimately brate, unsoeountable data. Wo 
may deseribe what actually U, but it might hare 
been otherwise, and the mystery of ite being is as 
baffling and dark as orsr. 

But we,—the minds that ask all questions and 
jodge of the ealidi^ of all answers, — we ate not 
ourselm independent of this world in whieh we 
tire. We tpeang from it, and our relations in it 
determine all onr instinots and satisfactions. This 
6nal questioning and sense of mystery is an nnsat* 
isfied etaving which nature has ^ wi^ of stilling. 
Xow ws only ask for reasons when we are snr- 
prisol. If wo had no expoctotions we shonld have 
no surprisss. And what gives ui expectation is 
tbs spontaneous direction of our thought, deter* 
mmed by the structure of our brain and the offoots 
of onr oxperienoe. If onr spontaneons thoogUts 
came to ron in harmony with the course of nature, 
if our expectations were then oontinnally fnlSIled, 
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tb« teoM of nyrtery Toald TaniAb. We ihoald be 
iniapeble of Mkinj why the world exU^ or bed 
a nature, juet ee we are now little inclined to 
ask why anything U right, bat nigbUly disinelined 
it giro up aeking why anj^ing U wrong. 

TbU aatUfaetion of our reason, dee to the bar* 
mony between oar natore and oox experieswe, is 
partially r«li*ed already. The senee of bewty is 
its realization. When onr senses and imagination 
find what they oraTe, when the world so shapes 
iteslf or so moulds the mind that the correspond¬ 
ence between them is perfect, then petoeptioo ie 
pleasure, and existence needs no apology. The 
duality which is the oondition of condiet disap¬ 
pears. There is no inward standard dlflotent from 
outward fsot with which that outward fact may 
be compared. A unification of this kind Is ^e 
goal of our Intelligwioe and of our affoction, quiU 
OB much os of our ■ethetio sense; but we hsee in 
those dcpartinsnte fewer exsmples of snoceee. In 
the heat of specolation or of lore there may come 
moments of equal perfection, but they ere tc^ 
unstable. The reaeon and the heart remain deeply 
unsatUfied. But the eye finds in nature, and in 
some supreme aehisTements of art, constant and 
fuller salUfaotiOR. For the eye is quick, and 
seems to hare been more doeUe to the educat^ of 
life than the heart or the reason of man, and able 
eaoner to adapt itself to the reslity. Beauty there¬ 
fore seems to U the cleareet manifeetttion of ^ 
faction, and the best eridence of itt posaibiltty. 
If perfection is, ns it shoold be, the ultimate justi- 
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fiektioa of boiog, we luy nndentezid the ground 
of the monl digoi^ of beeutjr. Benotj^ ie % 
pledge of the poeeible eonlomi^ between ^ eonl 
ud natuie, *ad cooeeiaeBtlj n ground of feith in 
the eupreuMj of the good. 
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SCEPTICISM AND ANIMAL FAITH 
by G«org* Santayana 

"Hardly stnc« Plato had philosophy phratod Itsalf so beavtifglly; 
hera wart words full of a noval tang, phrasos of dalkata Itxtura, 
perfumed with subtiety. and barbed with satiric wit." Will Durant, 
THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 

SCEPTICISM AND ANIMAL FAITH Is orw of the key works of th« 
great Anserican philosopher, George Santayana. An unabrklged 
reprinting of the 1923 edition, h U the introductory volunw to 
Santayana's later philosophy of "realms of being." It Is alto Invalu¬ 
able for its diKustion of background assumptions in the author's 
earlier work. 

Santayana attempts in this volume to clear away those difficulties 
In the theory of knowledge which have beset philosophy since the 
late )8th century. Taking the position of neo^reelism or critical real¬ 
ism. Sentayarta's system distinguishes between the existence of 
obtects independent of our perception of them arvd the essence or 
qualities which our mir>ds attribute to them. Scepticism is established 
as a form of belief, and animal faith in the existence of objects 
is shown to be a necessity. 

Written with all Santayana's lucidity and depth, this book contains 
brilliant and thought-provoking discussions of such matters as the 
demonstration of bellaf, the discarding of classical idealism, the 
nature of intuition and memory, krtowledge as faith mediated by 
symbols, sublimetiorts of animal faith, literary psychology, and 
comparison with other criticisms of knowledge. 
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